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FOREWORD 

some the small ship Commodore will need no introduction. 
JL They have met her before, and have followed her in imagination 
on her travels up the leisurely reaches of the Grand Union, or along 
the fine modern Albert Canal from Antwerp to the valley of the 
Meuse, or through the ancient water-cities of the Dutch Nether- 
lands. They may even have encountered her in person when a 
bridgeman somewhere on the continent has dropped the roadside 
barriers and held up the traffic to raise the bascules and allow her to 
pass on her way, apparently unmindful of the very proper desire 
of scores of motorists to press onward to their holiday destinations 
without any such delay as her slow passage through the bridge is 
causing them. To any who have thus been inconvenienced she 
offers her sincere apologies. She herself has often had to wait until 
a train has passed before a low bridge can be swung to let her 
through, and she knows very well how frustrating it can be if the 
crossing happens to be on the near side of the destination selected 
for dinner. 

Many, however, will not know the Commodore even by name. 
And this is not surprising. Her voyages are private rather than 
public, and they are for the delight of her crew rather than to put 
some intriguing anthropological theory to the proof or to demon- 
strate the ability of the human stomach to go without proper food. 
Nor does she plough the hiUs and dales of the rolling Atlantic vast- 
ness, or drift round the North- West Passage locked in a press of ice. 
Instead, she prefers to nose her way at a modest six or seven knots 
through canals and rivers and lakes, some of them busy with 
waterborne trade and others so forgotten that her arrival has 
brought teachers and children alike from school, whilst the keeper 
of a disused lock has hunted in his shed for the rusted handle to 
turn the windlass of the gates. The life of her crew is no long round 
of rigour and hardship, for her bunks are comfortable and the cold 
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and wet of a low pressure area are quickly kept at bay by the cheer- 
ful glow of the wood fire In her saloon. 

But the Commodore makes no apology for the leisurely pace of 
her travels and the warmth of the hot pipes in her cabins. She is 
content to leave ocean-racing to vessels of slimmer lines, and the 
task of lashing a parted boom in a rolling sea to those who find in 
sailing the thrill which nothing else can ever equal She does not 
despise even such queer craft as catamarans; on the contrary, she 
respects all those who pit their strength and skill against wind and 
wave even if their craft is reminiscent of a cross between a pair 
of duekshooters* punts and a porter's barrow. Sailing dinghies, 
houseboats, speedboats and canoes, she shares the water with them 
all, and she would not presume to say that her use of it is in any 
way superior to theirs. 

Compared with a graceful two-masted sailing yacht the Comrno- 
is somewhat stout, her beam amidships being almost a quarter 
of her length of 45 feet. These dimensions are sufficient to deprive 
her of the use of the majority of the canals of Britain, but they are 
modest enough to allow her to penetrate the inland waterways of 
every other country within reach. Her draught is only 3 feet to the 
bottom of her shallow keel of iron, and although this may cause her 
to roll through a surprisingly large angle when waves slap her on 
her sides, it enables her to pass through shallow rivers and canals 
which arc inaccessible to many another boat. And having been 
originally built for the important use of an admiral of the Royal 
Navy she has robustness as well as good looks, and her strength of 
hull and timber has stood her in good stead not only in unexpected 
storms over open water but on the occasions when she has run with 
uadue haste on to the massive rocks which so often lie just beneath 
the surface of northern waters. 

Of her machinery and equipment there is little to tell. Although 
during her brief naval career she had two huge engines and twin 
propellers she now has one engine of only moderate horse-power 
which drives a single screw on the port or left-hand side an 
arrangement which is somewhat unorthodox, but which enables 
br to manoeuvre to an inch and allows her also to draw right in to a 
shallow bank or quay on the starboard side without fear of damage 
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Carefully tended, one engine Is enough, particularly when it can be 
serviced in case of emergency with spares taken from an identical 
engine which served her through the first six years of her voyages, 
the pieces of which are ready to hand, stored in newspaper under 
the boards of one of her bunks. If the Commodore has gained in 
experience through ten years of exploration, so too have her crew. 
They have grown up with her, learning as she has learned. It is a 
long way from Maidenhead and Windsor or Marlow on the 
Thames, where she spent the Saturday afternoons of her earliest 
years, to the waters of the Kattegat or the Gulf of Bothnia. A long 
way in distance, and in experience too. Yet the voyages which have 
taken her into waters never before visited by a boat from Britain 
have depended not on any expert knowledge of those aboard her, 
but upon her own sound sense and her exuberant delight in explora- 
tion. 

ROGER PILKINGTON 

Highgate, 1960 
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The Commodore looks to the north Delfzijl the 
Lower Ems Louis of Nassau the sturgeon of Hleri 
across East Frisia the Elisabethfehn Kanal the inn- 
keeper's request 

T)roperly, this story begins with the delivery of a telegram from 
JL Whitehall informing us that our offer for the hull without 
machinery of the derelict admiral's barge known as Commodore's 
Barge, Hamburg, Ref. No. 13426, had been accepted by the Direc- 
tor of Small Craft Disposals acting on behalf of their Lordships of 
the Admiralty. Why it was a telegram and not a telephone call 
from London S.W.I to London N.6 I do not know. Perhaps the 
Director of S.C.D. wanted to do things in style. Or he may have 
wished to show that he was answering with the utmost possible 
urgency the offer which we had posted just eight weeks previously. 

Some months later Ref. No. 13426, under her shortened name of 
Commodore, was making her way up the tideway from the naval 
wharf at Gillingham towards the Upper Thames. She was newly 
fitted out and handsomely painted, and the rack for whisky bottles 
which had constituted the admiral's only furnishing had given way 
to a galley, a toilet, and as much comfort as one might find in a 
small cottage. There were berths for six, and a saloon settee w r hich 
could convert into two more, whilst the space in which the 
admiral's gaitered guardsmen had stood to salute was now a hold 
to take sacks of fuel, a collapsible bicycle, anchors, ropes, fenders, 
and all the accumulation of strange hardware which appears un- 
sought in any boat. 

It was our modest intention to use her as a holiday boat on the 
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Thames, and for two years she voyaged up and down that lovely 
river in winter and summer alike. Secretly, however, she was hanker- 
ing after other waterways, and in her third summer she took us to 
Belgium and Holland. Later still she visited Paris and moored 
opposite the Chamber of Deputies in the heart of the city, 

But this was only the beginning. It is a strange fact that every 
waterway turns out to be a path leading through to another even 
more intriguing. When first the Commodore began her voyages 
through the locks of Hambleden and Shiplake we could never have 
believed that she would take us to a latitude as far north as that of 
Cape Farewell in Greenland, But she has indeed done so. Not, of 
course, to Cape Farewell itself, but to Uppsala in Sweden, which 
lies a mere six and a half degrees below the Arctic Circle. 

A sensible boat, however, will regard geography realistically. We 
ourselves might have thought of Sweden and Norway as being far 
beyond our possible range of voyages, but the Commodore viewed 
the problem differently. She had run up the Thames to Oxford and 
Lechlade, and the distance from the mouth of the Thames to 
France was less than the run from London to Maidenhead. France 
was joined to Belgium, and the Belgian canals led through to 
Holland. Once she was in Holland it was surely no difficult matter 
to reach Germany, and from Germany the Baltic would only be a 
day's run distant, through the Kiel Canal Denmark was just round 
the corner from Kiel, and it would be regrettable to visit Denmark 
without a visit to Elsinore's great castle of the Kronborg. Elsinore 
itself was in the Oresund, which led to the Kattegat; and from the 
Kattegat she could enter the Swedish lakes and take the famous 
Gdta Canal right across the country and reach Stockholm. 

That at least was the Commodore^ way of looking at things, and 
no one could deny that her logic as well as her geography was fault- 
fern. We ourselves could not at that time have pointed to the Katte- 
gjrt oa the map, and I very much doubt if we could even have 
identified the Danish island on which Copenhagen was situated 
tW we were to find that the Commodore was quite correct in her 
assumption that if she could carry us from Maidenhead to 
Wtacbor there was no reason why she should not extend the trip a 
tafte tetter and explore the skerries of the Skagerrak 
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There is nothing so tempting as the unknown stretch of water 
which lies just beyond the next corner, and it was partly this fasci- 
nation of the unknown which led the Commodore to creep further 
and further up the map of Europe to latitudes where night dis- 
solved into the briefest interval of twilight dimness and the sun 
shone on her deck for twenty hours out of the twenty-four. But 
her curiosity was increased by certain chance discoveries. 

There was the thirty-five-year-old Children's Encyclopedia which 
we kept at home out of a childhood affection which nothing 
could destroy. We had taken one of its delightful volumes from the 
shelf in order to check some hazy point of history, and in turning 
the pages we came by chance upon a photograph of a flight of 
locks in one of which was a tall-funnelled old steamer, * A Norwegian 
Canal,' the caption ran. 'The locks at Vrangfoss on the Bandak and 
Nordsj0 Navigation.* 

A Norwegian canal! Whoever would have imagined that there 
were canals in Norway, of all improbable countries? And what a 
delicious name, too, The Bandak and Nordsj0 Navigation 1 . * Where 
have you been this summer? The Grand Union Canal again?' 
How wonderful to roll the reply off our tongues, *We decided to 
try the Bandak and Nordsj0 Navigation instead.' It was as good as 
the Vychnyvolotschok Canal, or the Dismal Swamp Waterway 
neither of which, of course, we were ever very likely to visit. 

Our maps and atlases, however, showed no trace of any blue line 
with side-whiskers in Norway, nor could we discover the where- 
abouts of Vrangfoss, Bandak, or even Nordsj0. We were assailed 
with a dreadful fear, too. The encyclopedia was a third of a century 
out of date, and perhaps. . , . We ran to the telephone. 

'Norwegian Embassy? Naval Attache, please.' Our experience 
from planning other voyages had taught us that naval attaches 
appeared to welcome a serious question about the height of a 
bridge on some unknown waterway, or a query as to whether 
drinking water was available on the quayside at Lock XXIII. 
Presumably their life was little more than a long and dreary wait 
from one Naval Review to the next, and a real telephone call for the 
attache himself must, we thought, be like a birthday treat. The fact 
that it was not concerned with the fire-power and range of atomic 
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battleships did not matter. Indeed, a more peaceful query might 

* Naval Attache speaking. Hello?' 

Did he know the Bandak and Nordsjd Navigation, we asked 

anxiously, 

4 You mean the Telemarkvassdrag, the Telemark Waterway, 

yes? From Dalen to Skien?' 

'Not from Bandak to Nordsjd?' 

'Dalen Is on the Bandak Lake. It is the Telemark Waterway. 
Pardon? How many locks? I cannot tell you myself, but I will 

certainly find out for you. Yes, the canal is continually in use in 
the summer, that is. No, I have no details here in my office, but I 
will see that they are obtained at once.' And a few days afterwards 
he telephoned with a list of the names of the various locks, and 
their dimensions. He told us also of another Norwegian waterway, 
the Haldcnvassdragets Kanal or Tiste Navigation. 

What with these and the better known Gota Canal of Sweden, a 
voyage to the far North became an imperative. It did not appear a 
particularly hazardous undertaking and indeed it was not, for 
nine-tenths of the route from beyond the English Channel to 
Norway would be through canals or rivers, or in channels which 
were cither well sheltered or handsomely provided with little 
harbours in which we could wait if the weather was bad but 
there was no denying that it would take time. Even when in a 
hurry the Commodore made little more than six knots, and she hated 
to be hurried. She liked to idle in pretty places and push her nose 
into every village creek or little winding waterway which lay along 
her route, quite forgetful of the jet-propelled age in which busy 
executives were flying from New York to London in the same num- 
ber of hours that might serve to carry her a mere twenty miles on 
some lovely inland water route where there was so much to be 
looked upon and loved. Indeed, her Scandinavian journey came 
eventually to be spread over three summer holidays, the long icy 
winters being spent in well earned rest in the sheds of slipways in 
Denmark and Sweden. Elsewhere she would probably have stayed 
afloat, but in Scandinavia she was much safer ashore, for the pack 
ice in the harbours might be heavy enough to crush her. 
The first part of her journey I do not propose to relate in any 
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detail, for her voyages in the Low Countries have already been 
fully told in Small Boat Through Belgium and Small Boat Through 
Holland. After crossing the Zuider Zee (or Ijsselmeer as it is now 
more properly called) to Lemmer she passed through the watery 
countryside of Dutch Friesland to the City of Groningen, a name 
known far and wide among port captains and customs officers on 
account of the privateer coasters and motor-ships launched side- 
ways from the stocks of one of its canals, the Winschoter Diep. In 
Malaga or Marseilles, in London and the ports of eastern England 
such a ship is often to be seen, with the name of this ancient city of 
the northern Netherlands painted on the stern; and even in the 
fresh-water lakes of Sweden it was often enough that when we 
heard the rhythmic thudding of a motor-vessel winding through a 
sound between the wooded promontories of deserted islands the 
ship would be a smart modern coaster with high bows and cut- 
away deck, and the name Groningen below the tricolor flag flying 
from the bulging stern. 

The Commodore did not stay long in Groningen. Early the next 
morning she followed the line of the Eems Kanaal to Delfzijl, the 
outlet for the Groningen shipping. Delfzijl is a curious place. Most 
of the town lies so far below the level of the high tides that it has 
long been surrounded by a massive rampart to keep out the water 
in times of flood. The same line of w T alIs has at times played its part 
in keeping investing forces at bay, but the storm-driven waters of 
the Ems estuary are a foe more continually present. Brick and 
stone archways, not unlike the gates of a Roman city, are let into 
the bank here and there, and each has a pair of stout mitre-gates 
or a massive portcullis which can be dropped into position to seal 
the approach. 

The site of the port must have been in use when the Roman 
transports plied on the Ems, and the town itself dates back to the 
thirteenth century when the monks built the first effective harbour. 
Twice, however, the town has had the misfortune to be held in the 
hands of invaders until after the liberation of the surrounding land. 
Napoleon's local commandant, Maufroi, refused to capitulate when 
already his master's troops had been driven out of every other 
town and village outside France; and again in 1945 a fanatical 
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German commander with a garrison of two thousand held the 
town in the face of an onslaught by Canadian forces and only sur- 
rendered after the whole of the remaining Netherlands had been 
freed 

As the tide was running out fast, we waited until the afternoon 
so that the flow would help to carry us up the estuary and on past 
Ernden to where the Ems became wholly German, and when we 
ran out through the Dclfzijl moles into the yellow-churned water 
sweeping up from the Frisian islands, we were delighted to find 
that we not only had a strong tide behind us but a decidedly help- 
ful succession of waves and a strong wind from the west. This was 
clearly an occasion to hoist the sail on the dinghy lashed on the 
after-deck, and to let it billow in the wind. With everything in her 
favour the Commodore surged into German waters at a speed she 
had never before and has never since equalled, the measured mile 
posts just short of Emden revealing that she was lapping past the 
sands of the DoIIart at more than thirteen knots, though her engine 
was responsible for no more than half of that speed. 

At Emden she might have turned in to take the Ems-Jade Kanal 
to Wilhelmshaven, but she had other intentions. Flying past the 
Emden entrance she proceeded up river in search of the Emswacht- 
schiff, which, according to the North Sea Pilot, would be found off 
Ditzum except in bad weather, when it would shift berth to a 
position off Hatzum, Ditzum and Hatzum, Kritzum and Midlum, 
all were mere hamlets behind the estuary dyke, but the day being 
reasonably fair the guardship was riding at anchor on the Ditzum 
station, and soon we had swung round to bump against her motor- 
tyre fenders and climb over the rail to present our passports. 

Below decks, the BmwachtsMffvws a fair sample of Germany in 
miniature. In the saloon which served as an office the air was blue 
with cigar smoke, and a number of genial officers were seated 
round a table on which stood glasses of golden German beer. They 
were playing skat from the depths of their leather armchairs, and 
even without the heat of the stove the general atmosphere would 
have been one of proper Gemiitlichkeit. There was of course a 
collection of rubber stamps and an inking pad, but the formalities 
were slight enough. A friendly welcome, a seat for a short and 
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inconsequential chat by the stove, and we were away again up 
river. 

The Ems was here a quiet and surprisingly deserted stream, with 
now and again the roofs and spire of a village peeping over the 
bank, or a simple jetty for a local coaster, but we identified a 
cluster of orange-tiled eaves some eight or ten miles above Emden 
as Jengum, On our way across Friesland one of the canals the 
Caspar Robles Diep had echoed the name of one of the Duke of 
Alva's ablest officers, and here at Jengum the memory was once 
more that of a fateful encounter in the struggle between the Dutch 
patriots and Spaniards for possession of the northern Netherlands, 
for it was at the little town of Jengum that Count Louis of Nassau 
so misguidedly attempted to rally once more the battered army with 
which he had hoped to drive the hated Duke of Alva from the 
province of Groningen. 

Between Emden and Delfzijl, the southern shore of the estuary 
broadens out into the great bay of the Dollart, a sandy waste which 
dries out at low water and which was formed by a breach of the 
dykes in a storm of the thirteenth century, and when Count Louis 
chose to concentrate his forces at Jengum he was leading them into 
a fatal trap. On three sides his army was surrounded by the sweep- 
ing tide and mud-flats of the Ems and the Dollart, and if beaten 
back there was no possible line of retreat. Even in such a position 
disaster might have been averted had Louis been a match for the 
experienced Spanish commander, but rashly he let his entire force 
be drawn out of its fortified positions by the skirmishing tactics of 
a comparatively small troop of Spaniards sent there for that very 
purpose. In a moment the main Spanish forces, carefully hidden 
until the time was ripe, burst out upon the unfortunate rebel army, 
driving them relentlessly into the marshy swamps or striking them 
down on the slippery bank of the Ems until if we can believe 
Alva's own report to his royal master in Spain seven thousand 
of them had been slain for the mere loss of seven Spanish veterans. 
And the people of Emden, according to Mendoza, were soon only 
too well aware of the fate of the patriot forces when the fast ebb 
of the muddy Ems carried past their harbour an endless flow of the 
hats of those who had perished in its waters. 
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Between Midlum and Jengum the Commodore skirted an island 

In the stream* following the line of buoys which indicated that it 
should be left on her port side. It was not a picturesque island, but 
only an elongated mound with a muddy foreshore and a patched 
and broken retaining wall around its foot. A young man and his 
girl were lying on its grassy slope in the summer sunshine and a 
herd of a few Frisian cows grazed peacefully among the scrubby 
bushes, but this was the same island to which the survivors of the 
battle, disarmed and routed, had fled for one more brief night of 
life before the Spaniards waded across at the following ebb and 
slaughtered them until not a single man remained. Only Louis 
himself, with a mere remnant of his soldiery, had stripped off his 
clothes and swum to safety on the German shore. 

Carried on the shoulder of the tide the Commodore had only run 
up river for two hours from Emden before the stream looped 
tightly to pass under a high bridge. To the left lay the spires of 
Leer, one of the centres of Christianity established by Ljudger, 
the apostle to the Frisians. 

Trained at York, Utrecht and Monte Cassino, Ljudger founded 
the church at Leer about the year 790, and a strange tale of the 
circumstances has survived. Arriving one day at 'HIeri on the Lade' 
(Leer, on the Leda) to supervise the foundation, Ljudger asked 
the local fishermen to catch for him a large sturgeon. The fishers, 
however, pointed out that the season for sturgeon was already long 
past and the winter was drawing on, but he genially replied that 
God was almighty and would grant the wishes of his servants in all 
ages and at all seasons. 'Go, my children,' he said. 'Do as I have 
told you/ 

The fishermen had hardly laid out their net when suddenly they 
saw a huge bird descending from the heavens. But it was no ord- 
inary bird, and wonderingly they said to each other that it was more 
like a fish than a fowl The creature came continually nearer until 
ftt last it fell swiftly down, dropping in the water close to their boats 
nd when they drew in their net they found just such a fish as the 
man of God had demanded -a sturgeon of exceptional size 
Ljudger, however, told them not to be amazed, but just 'to rive 
thanks to God, who gives meat to all creatures', and he further 
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warned them that they were not to believe that the event had any 
connection with his own piety or service in the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

Upstream of the town we came to an opening leading to a large 
ship-lock, through which we could double back into the broad 
water of the harbour of Leer. Perhaps we had imagined that the 
town would be a grimy coaling port, but the harbour itself was 
more in the nature of a locked backwater, with weeping willows 
and lawns on the one side and shipbuilding wharves on the other. 
Further ahead the fairway narrowed in towards a bridge, and just 
before it one or two small German barges lay at a landing-stage, 
right against the steps of the loveliest town weigh-house imagin- 
able. And as though to pretend that this was still Holland, a gentle 
chime of bells in the open belfry rang out in an East Frisian folk 
melody to welcome us alongside. 

The barge against which we drew in was little larger than the 
Commodore^ and laden high with bundles of faggots which were to 
be carried up the Ems to a point where the banks were being 
rebuilt. Surprisingly, however, it hailed from Berlin, and we dis- 
covered that its carrying activities were more in the nature of a 
sideline to provide the bargemaster and his daughter with a 
modest supplement to a pension which in itself was probably 
adequate to support them in their floating home. The captain was 
elderly, an old skipper perhaps of a coaster. His daughter was in 
her forties, and the ship was under her vigorous management. 
The sound of our feet on the catwalk as we tied alongside brought 
her head out of the hatch. She looked at the flag, then at us, then 
again at the Commodores stern. 

'Donnerwetter! Could it be true? From London to Leer! Aber 
nein, wie ist das moglich? 9 

We said it was not only possible, it was easy; and in reply to her 
excited questioning we explained that we had only put in for the 
night and would run up on the morning tide to Papenburg, from 
where the Splitting Kanal ran through the moors to join the Kxisten 
Kanal. Thence we would go by degrees to the Baltic. 

'Donnerwetter, nochmah! To the Ostsee!' And then she had an 
idea. There was no need to go up as far as Papenburg, she saicL 
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We could go out of the harbour lock, turn sharp left a hundred 
yards further on into the River Leda, and pass under the big bar- 
rage. There were many stones in the river but at high water we 
had nothing to fear. The Leda would lead us to the Elisabethfehn 
Kanal, an old waterway for the peat boats from the moors but still 
In use and in quite respectable condition. If we took this route it 
would cut fifteen miles off our journey and save several hours, she 
said. No, there was nothing to fear, only. . . . Well, there was a 
bridge, and the people who kept it were inhuman. Sub-men, 
brainless and idiotic. Perhaps it would be better if she came with 
us. She knew where the stones were, and at the bridge she could 
shout at the subhuman creatures whose job it was to open it. 

We thanked her, but said we did not like to take her so far out 
into the wilds. We could always sound for the stones if necessary, 
and as for the Neanderthalers well, we would shout for our- 
selves. 

Yes, yes, but we must stand no nonsense, she repeated. The 
bridge people were primeval. Perhaps it would be better if we 
were to go by Papenburg after all. 

The Elisabethfehn route sounded intriguing and we decided to 
take it. We could not leave Leer so early, because the Leda barrage 
was a device for maintaining the water level in the Leda and 
JCimmc rivers, just as the Richmond barrage on the Thames con- 
serves the level above Richmond. The dam could only be passed 
when the gate was raised during the hours of high water, and so on 
the next morning we waited until the tide was at two-thirds flood 
and then took our farewell of the bargemistress and her father 
before locking out through the harbour gates into the Ems, and 
turning into the Leda. The barrage was only a short way up that 
river and it was already raised as we approached, but the engineer 
lifted the huge gate still further so that we had no need even to 
haul back the mast on its elastic stays, and with the tide behind us 
we were soon winding through a twisting and meandering course 
to where the Jumme joined the Leda half an hour up the stream. 
We knew that we had here to take the right-hand fork, but the lady 
with the faggot barge had said nothing about any other turnings. 
It was not long, however, before we came to another parting. This 
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time we again chose the right-hand fork, but not without misgiv- 
ings, for neither channel appeared to be broad enough for us to 
turn the boat if we had made a mistake as indeed we had. A 
mile up from the junction it became increasingly clear that we were 
not in the river at all but in a fen drain, and the tightness with 
which the water-lilies and weed were packed hinted very clearly 
that no boats ever passed that way. By good fortune we found a 
dent in the bank into which we could push the Commodore's nose 
whilst we poled her stern cautiously round in the shallows to head 
her back the way she had come. 

Up the alternative course we soon came to another junction, and 
this time we surveyed the fens with the binoculars before deciding 
to take the port-hand channel. A mile or two further ahead the 
sight of a bascule bridge round a bend showed that we had chosen 
correctly, and as the tide was still running up we dropped an 
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anchor from the stern and brought up a short way from the bridge 
and opposite a low-caved farmhouse. We gave the regulation three 
long blasts, and waited. 

Nothing happened. We blew again, and again, and before long 
an old woman came round the corner of the barn and threw some 
scraps to the poultry. We hailed her, and she looked up, looked 
away again, and disappeared into the farm. No doubt she had gone 
to get the key, we assured ourselves. 

After a while a lad appeared on the bridge and spat thoughtfully 
in the water. We asked him when the bridge would be opened but 
he merely stared blankly and sauntered away down the road, 
whistling. We now took to blowing rather more imperiously, and 
the old woman with the basin came out of the farm and yelled at 
us in a strange tongue that was certainly not German. 

*Kam man dk Briicke nicht aufmachen? 9 We tried not to sound 
too rude. fi lf ir wollm durch* And we added a bitteschon for good 
measure, to show our manners. But the old woman only shouted 
at us more volubly in her Bantu, and with a gesture of despair or 
defiance or just plain irritation turned back to the house and 
slammed the door. 

So we launched the dinghy, climbed on to the bridge, and 
inspected the mechanism only to find that it was locked. It was 
however electric, and we wondered if it was by any chance out of 
order. But now that we could see the farm from the other side we 
noticed that it appeared also to be a licensed house, and so we 
pushed on the door of the bar and went in. On the counter of the 
dark little saloon was a handbell, which we rang. 

The old woman appeared by a back entry, wiping her hands on 
an apron. She appeared not to have seen us before, for in her strange 
tongue she asked a question which was clearly meant to solicit 
our requirements. 

'Em Mlis! 9 She evidently understood the German for light ale, 
tnd drew a glassful from a barrel under the counter. We were doing 
excellently. 

"KSnmn mr lurch die Brucke?' 

This was beyond her range of German, and so on the back of a 
beer-mat we drew a picture of her bridge with the bascule raised. 
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At once she nodded. Thirty pfennigs would work the charm, it 
seemed, and we paid over the money. 

The woman now rummaged in a cupboard and brought out a 
school copybook, full of simple arithmetic in a childish hand. 
Pushing it across to us she made writing movements, and we 
wrote COMMODORE in capitals, spelling it out to her as we did 
so. But something else was evidently needed, and she called out 
to the farmyard to summon a little girl who could speak enough 
German to explain that we must give the place of origin of the 
boat. 

'LONDON/ we wrote in large letters across a simple multipli- 
cation problem in the copybook. 

*L . . . LON . . . DON/ repeated the woman, and muttered 
something to the little girl. 

Was London on the Ems, she interpreted. No? On the Weser 
perhaps? 

We explained that London was on the Thames. 

"Die Ems, also.' 

l Ndn! Nicht Ems. Thames/ We led the girl to the door and 
pointed to the flag on the stern, * Von England, ja?' 

The girl was puzzled. It was clear that neither the ensign nor the 
name London meant any more to her than to her granny, but after 
a further conversation in Platt it was conveyed to us that we had 
now discharged our proper formalities and might pass. The casing 
was unlocked, the motor put into operation, and the bridge rose 
easily to let us proceed on our way. 

The next fork in the stream gave no hint at all, but close by the 
bank a labourer was driving a tractor through a field of sugar-beet. 
We hailed him, and he stopped. 

Wo ist der Elisabethfehn Kanal? Rechts, oder links? 9 But right 
or left seemed to make no impression upon him and he drove off. 
It was some while before we had better luck with a boy of six or 
seven who was playing on the bank. He pointed l DaT And so, 
not long after the tide had turned, we drew in sight of a small lock 
of such primitive design that the paddles were raised with simple 
levers. Here, however, the woman in charge could speak German, 
and our passage was considerably eased. We paid a small sum to 
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cover the four locks on the canal and filled up a form with exhaus- 
tive information about the Commodore and its destination which, 
she told us in a voice of hushed respect, would at the end of the 
month be carefully copied into the Grosses Staatsbuch, the Great 
Book of the State, a kind of aquatic Domesday Book, it seemed. 

Now we were at last away, and sailing out of the lock in a thunder- 
storm we headed down the centre of the ten-miles-long and four- 
foot-deep waterway which crossed the moors between two long 
rows of fir trees. Beyond the banks we could see the peat-cutters 
stacking the rich brown blocks for cartage to the waterside, whilst 
here and there a small punting-barge lay moored to the bank, 
already laden with a stack of peat for winter fuel. Once we met a 
motor-driven boat with a, similar cargo, bound presumably for 
Leer. 

With the bridge now far astern it seemed possible that this 
obscure canal would indeed save us an hour on the longer route by 
Papenburg, but we had not reckoned upon the railway bridge at 
the village of Elisabethfehn. As the Commodore crept out of the 
second lock two railwaymen were just placing the bridge back in 
position after the passage of a sailing dinghy, and when we asked 
if we might not go through they explained that a train was due in 
half an hour. Half an hour? But surely we would be through in a 
couple of minutes, we suggested. 

It was then explained to us that to open the bridge and close it 
again required forty minutes. Had we been fifteen minutes earlier 
it might have been possible, but now it was too late. There was a 
train, then a little while later another train. Then another and 
perhaps a fourth. Not until five o'clock in the evening, it seemed, 
would the Interval between trains be of such length that the bridge 
could be safely manoeuvred. 

When at last five o'clock came and we had the chance to see the 
operation of the bridge, we understood the truth of these asser- 
tions. The original bridge had been blown up during the war and 
the new one was a masterly invention, we were told, of the Royal 
Engineers. The railway-line and sleepers across the canal were 
mounted on an array of timber baulks supported on two water- 
of perhaps a thousand gallons apiece. To open the bridge 
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the fishplates were unbolted and water had to be pumped out of 
the tanks until their buoyancy raised the track clear of the rails 
on the adjoining buttresses, and this was done with a device which 
appeared to be the hind end of a motor-mower coupled by a belt 
to a small lifting pump. Once the motor had been started and a few 
hundred gallons pumped slowly out, it merely remained to tow 
the span out of the hole and to the side of the canal by a collection 
of windlasses and cables. Undoubtedly the whole device was a 
brilliant invention, and we hoped that the N.C.O. responsible for 
it had been duly mentioned in despatches. He was certainly men- 
tioned in ours. 

The three-hour wait at the railway bridge was not the last of 
our troubles, for beyond it the canal proved to be so shallow that 
the intake of the cooling system of the engine was continually 
becoming blocked by weed. Worse still, the engine began to pull 
badly, and it was a long while before we succeeded in tracing the 
elusive cause of the trouble. We changed the magneto, we cleaned 
the fuel pump, we removed the plugs and tried everything until 
we were forced to the correct, if improbable conclusion that there 
was something wrong with the fuel itself. A test with a bottle of 
petrol showed that this was indeed the case, and that the whole 
trouble was caused by our having been sold adulterated fuel at our 
last tanking-up in Holland. This meant draining out the pipe from 
the tank in the stern, and emptying the tank itself; but at last, an 
hour after sunset, we passed under the final bridge to join the 
Kiisten Kanal, the main barge route from the Dortmund-Ems 
Canal to the Weser ports, and In drenching rain we crept along its 
course, shining our light on its inhospitable banks until we found 
the rickety jetty of a peat mill which would serve the Commodore 
for a night's rest. 

It was still raining when we were awakened at about six o'clock 
by a knocking on the window. A roundish and cheerful face was 
looking in at us and saying something which we could not quite 
hear, but when we had hurriedly dressed and gone to the hatch 
we found a man of perhaps forty years of age standing on the jetty, 
a friendly fair-haired fellow in an open shirt who seemed quite 
unconcerned about the rain which was dripping from his head and 
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arms. He had come, he explained, to invite us to his home. He 

wished us to come up for a drink. 

If we did not meet his invitation with obvious enthusiasm it was 
perhaps because we were not used to such early invitations. There 
was also the fact that we could see no signs of a house, and we did 
not particularly welcome the thought of a long walk in the rain 
over a waterlogged peat moor. We explained as politely as we 
could that we were intending shortly to have breakfast and that 
afterwards we would be off, schnell schnell To catch the tide in the 
Weser, we added as a brilliant excuse. 

Herr Kruse was sympathetic, but he still wanted us to visit his 
house. As for our breakfast, we could have it in his house, he said. 
When once again we declined he looked so disappointed that we 
softened. We had no wish to give offence, and so we followed him 
through the wet grass and a short way along the bank to the 
Ahrensdorfer Schiitzenhof , his remote little inn which did a meagre 
week-day trade among the peat-cutters, supplemented on Sundays 
by the anglers who came to sit patiently on the banks of the canal. 
Even at this early hour there were several of them squatting silently 
In the rain. 

The breakfast was certainly an unusual one. It consisted of a 
glass of excellent brandy followed by a mug of beer, a different 
brandy, a macaroon and a cup of black coffee, and a glass of a third 
brandy. To finish, there was a nip of yet another brandy. It was an 
original menu, but just the thing for a cold morning, and we felt 
decidedly the better for it. Our hearts had already warmed to the 
young innkeeper, and when he asked if we would do something 
for him we were delighted to oblige in any way possible. We 
would have assassinated an emperor in return for such a break- 
fast, 

Herr Kruse then produced from under the counter a bottle of 
gnin spirit called Doornkaat, and seeing the puzzled look on our 
faces he pulled down an open bottle from the shelf and gave us a 
sample, *Schmeck?s?' Yes, it was good, was it not? It was East 
Frisian, too. And he wanted us to take a bottle of Doornkaat to 
England and deliver it to the farmer at White Gate Farm. 

Hans Krase, we learned, had been taken prisoner by the English 
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In Africa and Gott set Dank too, he said. What if it had been the 
Russians? But no, it was the English, and he had been taken to 
England and had worked as stockman at White Gate Farm. He had 
enjoyed every moment of it and the farmer had treated him like a 
son. Often he had wanted to tell the farmer just how much he had 
appreciated his kindness, but without being able to speak English 
it had somehow never been possible. And then one day he was 
whisked away and repatriated, without ever so much as a chance to 
say goodbye, and now he wanted us to take the Doornkaat and give 
it to the man at White Gate Farm. 

'If he is still alive,' he added. 'He was an old man, and that was 
ten years ago.* 

We promised that we would do our best, and suggested that it 
would be helpful to know the farmer's name, and where the farm 
was situated. But alas, however hard he tried, Kruse could not 
recall the farmer's name. He was sure, however, that the farm was 
at Uxbridge which seemed to us very improbable. 

Back in England again some weeks later, we set out from London 
by car, carrying the bottle of Doornkaat which a kindly customs 
officer had allowed us to import duty free when we told him the 
tale and a photograph of Hans Kruse. Our first call was at 
Uxbridge police station, where the sergeant confirmed our original 
doubt that Uxbridge was a locality which boasted much in the way 
of farms. However we were determined to find the place, and 
working outward in an ever-increasing arc we asked at every farm 
we could find, until out beyond Gerrard's Cross we came upon a 
dairy farmer who was able to direct us to White Gate Farm itself, 
and who told us that the farmer was Mr Field. Had he recently 
taken over the farm? No, Mr Field had been there for many, 
many years, he assured us. 

And so at last we came upon the owner of White Gate Farm. 
Elderly and a trifle bent, but as active and alert as many a man of 
half his age, he was leaning against a stall in the cowshed, patting 
one of his fine Guernsey herd and talking to her with as much 
tenderness and understanding as if she had been a child. We drew 
out the photograph, and showed it to him. 

'Why, that's Hans/ he exclaimed. 'Hans the cowman. Do you 
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know Hans, then?' For a moment his smile faded. There's nothing 
happened to him, has there?* 

We told him of our meeting on the bank of the barge canal 
across the East Frisian moorland. Hans, we assured him, was in the 
best of health. 

Tm glad of that/ he said. 'Hans He was a fine lad, and 

nobody ever cared for the stock as he did. I took a real liking to him 
and then one day they just took him away and I never heard of him 
again. I never so much as knew where he had gone to, or where his 
home was. Time and time again Fve wished I had asked him, so 
that I could get him to come over here for a holiday and go to the 
Windsor Horse Show. He would have liked that, Hans would. 
And just to think of the stupidity of it all our own lads, and 
fellows like Hans fighting each other. It doesn't make sense, does 
it?* 

We unwrapped the bottle of Doornkaat, and the old man was so 
touched that tears came into his eyes. To think that he should 
remember me/ he said. 'And after all these years. But now that I 
know where he lives, I'll write to him. Do you think he'll under- 
stand? 1 

We assured him that Krase's son was learning English at school 
He was fifteen, and already spoke with reasonable fluency. 

Then I'll be writing to him this very night. And I'll have Hans 
over here for the next show that is, if Fm spared/ 




II 



The horses of Oldenburg twin ports of the Weser 

the 'water police the fish market Fishery Protection 

Vessels Kapitdn Peters sands and watts the secrets 

of shrimping Neuwerk arrival in the Elbe 

Hphe Kxisten Kanal carries the barge traffic bound from the 
1 Rhine and Ruhr to Bremen and the ports of the lower Weser, 
and it is more useful than picturesque. Forty miles long, it follows 
a comparatively straight course from the Ems at Dorpen to the 
River Hunte at Oldenburg without let or hindrance. There are no 
locks other than those at either end, and the bridges are high; but 
so are the banks, and for the entire six hours of the passage there is 
nothing to be seen but the slope of the bush-clad embankment on 
either side. For the Commodore it was the least attractive section 
of the whole route from the English Channel to Norway and she 
was not sorry to arrive at the further end, where she was smoothly 
lowered to the level of the tidal water of the Hunte. She ran down 
half a mile of cut, and turned to the left into the harbour of the 
City of Oldenburg. 

Oldenburg is typically German, its atmosphere faintly laden with 
a whiff of cigars, sausage, garlic, and beer. It has had the good 
fortune twice to escape the destruction which fell on its neighbours, 
the first occasion being at the time of the Thirty Years War. The 
city with its surrounding country was then under the rule of the 
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wis Count Anton Gilnther, who had developed to a fine art the 
principle of buying alliances or political advantages with gifts of 
the thoroughbred horses for which his domain was famous, and 
when the investing forces threatened his castle and his lands he 
succeeded in forestalling the attack by this same means. Count 
Tilly settled for a suitable batch of animals from the stables, and 
the tide of war rolled past to leave Oldenburg in peace. 

It was no gift of horses, however, which spared Oldenburg during 
the Second World War, but more probably its relative unimpor- 
tance compared with such vital ports as Hamburg and Bremen, 
Wilhelmshaven and Bremerhaven. Once again Oldenburg was 
almost undamaged amid the surrounding desolation, and the fact 
that it had survived as a large and flourishing town led more than 
forty thousand refugees from the eastern zone to find their way to 
it. Yet even if spared destruction in centuries of European wars, 
little of the old city remains, for in the seventeenth century it was 
almost totally destroyed by fire. One or two splendid gabled 
buildings survive, however, and the city is justly proud of the 
beautiful green-roofed 'Lappan', a gateway dating from 1355. 

Had the Commodore made her voyage between the years 1667 
and 1773 she would already have reached Denmark, for five 
Danish kings in succession were rulers of Oldenburg also. But 
frontiers and national ownership change with the passing years, 
and Denmark still lay several days* voyaging ahead of her. So, when 
the full tide was beginning to fall once more on the wall of the city 
basin, she turned round, squeezed her way through the mass of 
Rhine and Elbe barges alongside the fuel and coal wharves, and 
let the combined flow of tide and river help to speed her out of the 
town and down the Hunte towards the Weser. 

The Hunte proved to be large enough to carry coasters of 
fifteen hundred tons up to Oldenburg on the top of the tide, but 
it was a country stream, gliding happily past isolated farmhouses 
and rich fields of pasture, and here and there a pair of storks 
wtlked gingerly among the muddy grass laid bare by the fall of the 
ebb. An hour or more downstream we surged under a pair of 
bridges to where the Hunte ran out behind a long curving island 
in the stream of the Weser, at Elsfleth, 
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The Weser was magnificent, a broad river flanked with golden 
banks of sand and the waterfronts of delightful little ports which 
had supported a sea-going trade for centuries. Ferries were plying 
to and fro, and ocean ships were pounding up the twisting fair- 
way between the yachts and sailing dinghies, the barges bound for 
the upper reaches of the river, and the little fishing-boats which 
lay moored in the current with their long tide-nets swung out from 
their derricks. The big ships, German and American, Scandinavian 
and British, were bound for Bremen, another two or three hours 
upstream beyond the confluence with the Hunte; but our goal was 
Bremerhaven, a similar distance in the opposite direction. 

There is no better way of learning geography than an inland 
voyage. I have no doubt that a German would be shocked to know 
that none of us aboard could, until a few weeks earlier, have 
declared with certainty which of the great rivers of north-western 
Germany flowed out where, and on which of them Wilhelmshaven, 
Bremerhaven and Cuxhaven were situated though his indigna- 
tion might give way to sympathy if he were to ask himself whether 
he could swear for sure which English river passes through the 
Port of Bristol, or try to distinguish between Portsmouth and 
Southampton. Certainly it was not until the planning of this nor- 
thern voyage that we came to know that Bremen and Bremerhaven 
were not one and the same place. Almost the only detail which we 
could have called to mind about Bremen itself would have been 
its curious troupe of four animal musicians, but even this might not 
have been strictly accurate. The same creatures appeared in 
German children's stories as far back as the Middle Ages, and even 
that was not their beginning. Originating perhaps in ancient India, 
the same tale was a bedtime story for Roman children in the first 
century B.C., and if today the animal band is inseparably linked 
with Bremen this is only because the brothers Grimm decided to 
place them there when they published their book in 1812. 

Assuming that there must be many like myself who learned 
geography for eight years at school without a more promising 
result, I should explain that Bremen and Bremerhaven are further 
apart than Tilbury and London, and that each of them forms a 
separate portion of the discontinuous City-State of Bremen a 
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proper part of the Federal Republic of course, but sufficient of a 
national entity on its own for some of its cargo ships which passed 
us in the Wescr to fly from their masts a red-and-white flag of 
stripes and squares. This was the national ensign of 'Land 
Bremen 1 , and very properly the Commodore hoisted it in courtesy 
on her halyard when she had crossed the boundary from the county 
of Oldenburg into the more northerly of the two Bremen enclaves, 
which occupies the right bank of the river around Bremerhaven, 

Though forty miles apart, the two ports are an entity, yet 
Bremerhaven is comparatively new. When the Peace of Westphalia 
awarded to the Swedish crown all the land between the mouths 
of the Elbe and Weser, Charles IX of Sweden built a fortress (the 
Carlsburg) in the corner of the confluence of the Weser and its 
northernmost tributary, the Geeste; but when Sweden's status as 
a great power declined the castle was abandoned, and only a small 
fishing settlement occupied it through the succeeding centuries. 
The neighbourhood reverted to meadow and marsh, and it was the 
rich Hansa City of Bremen which developed as a major port 
indeed, It had been an important centre of sea-borne trade for 
hundreds of years, and by the twelfth century its ships were not 
only to be seen in English and Spanish ports, but in Icelandic 
harbours too. Early in the nineteenth century, however, two new 
factors threatened Bremen's position. On the one hand the trading 
ships were ever increasing in size and draught, and on the other the 
silting of the channel of the Weser was making navigation in- 
creasingly difficult. There is little doubt that Bremen's prosperity 
would have passed for ever had not the burgomaster, Johann Smid, 
hit upon the bold plan of purchasing from the State of Hannover 
several hundred acres of land at the confluence with the Geeste, far 
below the silted reaches, and transferring to that site the main 
docking and maritime facilities of the Free Hansa City of Bremen. 

The decision to construct *einen neuen Bremer Haven 9 caught the 
imagination of Goethe. Interested as he was in technology, he 
immediately purchased charts of the Weser entrance as re- 
corded in his diary of gth February 1828 in order to appreciate 
the details of the harbour installations and the land reclamation 
which was to be undertaken, and his enthusiasm for the scheme is 
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reflected in the fifth act of Faust, part II, on which he was at work 
shortly afterwards. It is no mere coincidence that the regenerate 
Faust should strive to aid humanity in the shape of a hydraulic 
engineer, for Goethe's correspondence contains several admiring 
references to the national asset which the new harbour undertaking 
would become. 

Bremerhaven's main street is the Biirgermeister Smidstrasse, 
and the tall neo-gothic tracery tower seen from upstream is that 
of the Biirgermeister Smid Memorial Church. And no wonder, for 
without him Bremerhaven would never have existed, and there 
would be no Columbus Quay from which the ocean giants sail for 
New York. But his intention that the new port should be the main 
harbour for Bremen has not been fulfilled, for Bremen itself was 
situated further inland and was in more immediate contact with its 
industrial hinterland. There was a permanent place for Bremer- 
haven, particularly as a port for the ocean liners, but Bremen itself 
could hardly hope to survive if all its transactions were carried out 
at arm's length of forty miles. Accordingly, another energetic 
burgomaster, Ludwig Franzius, had the Weser dredged out before 
the end of the century to increase the possible draught of shipping 
from eight feet to twenty-three feet, and the fairway was improved 
with training- walls to direct the flow into the main channel. Since 
his day the work has been continued and all but the largest ocean 
ships can now reach Bremen on the tide, but its dependence in 
earlier times upon an approach of restricted depth is reflected in 
Bremen itself having become the main continental port for tobacco 
and American cotton. Both these are products of low specific 
weight, and large shiploads of them will not lie so deep in the 
water as cargoes of ores and metal and grain. The configuration of 
the river bottom or the tidal regimen of an estuary may be quite 
as important as the products of the neighbouring areas in deter- 
mining the traditional trades of a great city. 

Bremerhaven handles about one-third of the total of Bremen's 
trade, but immediately after the Second World War it again came 
near to being transformed into the sole port of the city. Bremen 
itself had been so shattered in air raids that by 1945 only twelve of 
the 245 cranes in the docks could be used and the main wharves 
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and warehouses had utterly disappeared. Bremerhaven had suf- 
fered too, but although the town was virtually reduced to rubble 
the port facilities were not annihilated. This, together with the fact 
that the channel up to Bremen was blocked by the wrecks of liter- 
ally hundreds of ships, caused the authorities to wonder whether 
the herculean task of bringing Bremen into commission again 
should be undertaken at all To concentrate on developing Bremer- 
haven seemed to be a better proposition. 

In the market-place in the centre of Bremen there stands a 
huge statue of Roland, put up by the burghers more than five and a 
half centuries ago to celebrate their newly extended marketing and 
trading rights. Bremen, it is said, will continue to flourish in free- 
dom while Roland still stands. And throughout the air raids, when 
almost the entire city was laid waste in a desolation only equalled 
by that of Hamburg, Roland still stood as he had done before. 
Whether or not this fact influenced the decision to rebuild the 
Bremen port I do not know, but within eight years of the end of the 
war the city itself had undertaken harbour works to the tune of 
more than five million pounds, and the tonnage of shipping using 
the port was one-sixth greater than in 1938. Roland had evidently 
not stood in vain. 

Bremerhaven, whatever Burgomaster Smid may have intended, 
is more than an additional harbour for its parent city. It is a 
fishing port, and a large one. Not only has every second fish in a 
German shop or restaurant been landed at its quays, but the turn- 
over of fish is greater than at any other fishing port in the world, 
Even at Grimsby, where one might expect fish enough to be landed, 
the supply is supplemented by imports of fish from Bremerhaven, 
and Grimsby and Billingsgate wholesalers are among those who 
bid for some of each day's new arrivals in the Weser. 

The success of the Bremerhaven trawlers in recent years is in 
part due to the strange decision of the occupation powers which, 
with an eye to protecting their own fishing industries, decreed 
shortly after the war that Germany might not build and equip any 
such boats unless they were so designed that they could quickly be 
converted to submarine chasers. Now, submarine chasers must be 
speedy enough to catch submarines, and submarines themselves are 
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sufficiently fast to intercept all but the swiftest ships, and so the 
result of the ingenious attempt to throttle the German fishing 
industry has merely been to equip it with a fleet of sleek and power- 
ful trawlers, less bulky than some of their rivals, but fast enough to 
make the older ships of the other fishing fleets seem about as speedy 
as turtles. Of these modern craft more than a hundred are based 
on Bremerhaven, and they can plug up the North Sea to round 
Scotland and cross the Atlantic to the Newfoundland Banks or 
Greenland, and yet be back again in port within three weeks to 
unload hundreds of tons of fish apiece. Their pay load may per- 
haps be slightly less than that of their rivals, but the reduction in 
the time spent in steaming across the Atlantic more than balances 
that particular disadvantage. 

Prior to entering or leaving the mouth of die Geeste, a vessel must 
sound a long blast of at least eight seconds' duration, our North Sea 
Pilot warned us, so taking a deep breath we blew on the trumpet 
and slid in between the moles of Bremerhaven. To the left lay some 
tugs and straight ahead the somewhat muddy course of the Geeste 
disappeared round a bend into the town, but round to the right a 
double lock led through to the main basins of the fishing-port area. 
Once through the lock we accepted the invitation of the water 
police to lie outside their cutters, where we could leave the Com- 
modore if we should wish to, without fear of the dock thieves, who, 
they hinted, were always on the watch for opportunities. 

The Wasserpolizei were kindness personified. They first came 
aboard to inspect the passports and to ask us to complete an elabo- 
rate form in which each person's precise duties on the ship had to 
be set out clearly as Kapitan, Schiffsmechaniker, Steuermann and 
whatever else we could think of. We had also to declare the number 
of blinde Passagiere who were not passengers suffering from 
defects of vision, but stowaways. Of these we had none so far as 
we knew; indeed, we were tempted to wonder how well any captain 
or purser would know the exact number of undetected stowaways 
on his boat. The nearest thing to a stowaway which we then had 
aboard was a small eel which had made a rather improbable 
entrance into the lavatory bowl by passing uninjured through the 
flushing pump. 
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Formalities being completed, the Wasserpolizei came aboard for 
tea. Later they returned for a glass of beer, and in the course of the 
evening they evidently felt so much at home in the Commodore's 
saloon that one of them went home to fetch his wife as well. They 
insisted that we should see the fish auction next morning, they filled 
our tanks with fresh water from a fire-hose, and they were anxious 
to help in every way possible. And it was from them that we learned 
that the lock at Ottemdorf was out of commission. 

Our aim had been to reach the Elbe and the Kiel Canal by run- 
ning up the River Geeste to Schiffdorf, where it was joined by the 
Geeste Kanai This waterway led through to a lake at Bederkesa, 
whence the Hadelner Kanal ran across the low-lying land to reach 
the Elbe estuary at Otterndorf, a few miles below the Kiel Canal 
entrance. These canals were not large, but they were more con- 
siderable than the Elisabethfehn route and they provided an easy 
means of passing from the Weser to the Elbe in any weather. The 
German information office in London had provided us with full 
details of the route, omitting only the essential fact that the lock 
leading out into the Elbe had been closed for some months past. 

The water police telephoned to the Otterndorf lock to make sure, 
but the Schleusenmeister confirmed that the gates had been taken 
out and would not be replaced for at least three months more. 
Nor could we pass out on the tide, because the lock was sealed off 
by a steel coffer-dam until the reconstruction had been completed, 
he said. Unless we were prepared to wait three months in Bremer- 
haven we would have to go down the Weser estuary to the sea and 
then turn up again into the Elbe. 

To anyone looking at a map this would not appear to be a very 
long voyage. Bremerhaven is almost on the main coast, which turns 
to run more or less due northward to the Elbe entrance at Cux- 
fatven, and the whole distance is no more than twenty miles. But 
this is an illusion of the cartographer, for the area between the two 
great rivers is bounded by sands which extend for ten miles or 
more to seaward and dry out several feet above the water line at 
low tide* The area is admirably described in The Riddle of the 
Smd$ 9 and although it was some years since we had read Erskine 
Childers* greatest of all spy stories we could remember enough of it 
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to have no wish to try to pass across this extraordinary corner, half 
water and half land. We could of course follow the main shipping 
route down to the Roter Sand lighthouse, strike northward for the 
Elbe I lightship and then turn eastward, but this would mean 
going thirty miles out to sea and back again considerably more 
than twice the length of the journey inland by the canals and 
though such a voyage was not in any way formidable we should be 
quite dependent upon the weather, which just then seemed un- 
settled. 

It was at this moment that one of the policemen thought of 
Peters. Der alte Peters, it seemed, was a shrimp-fisherman at 
Cuxhaven who had spent all his life shrimping among the gullies 
of the sands and had made a speciality in his later years of piloting 
boats, not round the banks but right across them. At exactly the 
right state of the tide one had time to run uber die Watten, we were 
assured, and Peters was the man to do it. 'Der Peters, der bringt Sie 
gut durch. Ganz bestimmt* the policemen agreed. 

I doubt if we can have appeared enthusiastic. A glance at the 
charts showed that the whole area was a maze of banks and baljes 
or ditches covered at high water and singularly unprovided with 
buoys or marks. There was an abundance of those sad little con- 
ventional signs of the hydrographer which consist of a hull stand- 
ing atilt, and the background was dotted with such doleful items 
as 'Wrk', 'Masts', 'Numerous remains of wrecks', and so forth. 
There was also a note to the effect that the channels were continu- 
ally shifting, and our German guide to the area stressed that there 
were rapid tides, dangerous seas and unexpected shallows, so that 
none but the most exceptionally experienced local navigators should 
venture anywhere in the vicinity. The only cheerful pieces of infor- 
mation were that on one of the inshore banks there was a disused 
lighthouse provided with emergency rations for the shipwrecked 
mariner, and that the uninhabited island of Mellum bore a raised 
platform on which one could survive from one tide to the next. 
Our own North Sea Pilot described the area below Bremerhaven 
as *a wide estuary much encumbered by sands and watts. Many of 
the sands are quicksands, so that the sand is liable to silt up quickly 
around a stranded vessel', and the police completed the picture by 
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saying that one should keep well clear of the Grosser Knechtsand 
because it was as hard as concrete and ships running on it were 
invariably pounded to pieces. We would also need to keep our 
eyes open for the R.A.F. which used the local wrecks as bombing 
targets, they added as an afterthought. 

It certainly seemed more prudent to make the long run out to 
sea, but the Wasserpolixei insisted that to take the alte Peters would 
be very much simpler. It would be an interesting experience too, 
they said, and this we were quite prepared to believe. Eventually 
we were persuaded, and they obliged us by telephoning to Cux- 
haven to enquire whether Peters was free the next day. We learned, 
however, that he was already booked to bring a pair of barges over 
the sands, and would be arriving with them at Bremerhaven 
during the afternoon. This somewhat reassured us, because there 
was no doubt that the Commodore was a much easier craft than a 
barge to take for a day's dodging between the banks. 

Early next morning we visited the fish auction. Only five trawlers 
had docked during the night, but already a couple of thousand 
tons of fish were neatly laid out in row upon row of boxes on the 
floor of the vast hall which stretched for a quarter of a mile along 
the length of the quayside. Already the food inspectors had certi- 
fied the catches to be in good condition, and the buyers and porters 
were stepping from corner to corner of the boxes, examining the 
halibut and cod, the red mullet and the strange tiger-striped cat- 
fish, the congers and the plaice and herring. Across the water the 
sleek ships were being sluiced down and fuelled for their next 
voyage and cascades of ice were thundering down the chutes into 
their holds. Nowadays the ice came from refrigeration plants, but 
before these were introduced the local fishing syndicates made 
some of their ice by spraying water on a wooden scaffolding during 
the cold spells of winter, and they acquired the rest by despatching 
fast schooners to western Norway, where they sailed right up to 
the heads of the fjords and loaded their cargoes direct from the 
glaciers. 

In the hall, we found that the fish were already coming under the 
hammer. Sitting between his two clerks on a wheeled rostrum the 
auctioneer was pushed from one row of boxes to the next, and 
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although what he shouted through his megaphone was incompre- 
hensible to any person outside the trade he was taking bids in 
quarter-pfennigs per kilo not only from the gum-booted buyers 
straddled on the slippery boxes but from others all over the country 
to whom the proceedings were relayed by telephone. Paper tickets 
identifying the buyers were dropped in each box or, in the case of 
the big fishes, plastered on the creatures' sides, and as each ton or 
two of fish had been allotted the boxes were whisked away by little 
electric trains to the refrigerator wagons of the railway expresses, 
or to the canning and fish-meal factories behind the hall. With its 
canners and net-makers, porters and tin-plate workers, trawlermen 
and gutters, ice merchants and inspectors, the Bremerhaven fish 
industry provided work for ten thousand in the immediate sur- 
roundings of the Fischereihafen itself. 

Year in and year out, the Bremerhaven fishing boats are con- 
tinually attended at sea by one or both of the two fishery protection 
vessels, Meerkatze and Frithjof. A landsman may well imagine that 
the work of such a ship consists in placing itself between a trawler 
and the menacing manoeuvres of a gun-boat belonging to a country 
which has its own very different ideas as to the extent of territorial 
waters, for it is such activities alone which are usually reported in 
the daily press. But in reality the fishery protection boat is not just 
a St George slaying the dragon of foreign rights. She is a guardian 
angel and a friend in every kind of need. In a single year the two 
Bremerhaven craft will between them cover a distance equal to two 
or three circumnavigations of the globe, and their doctors may 
tend a couple of thousand patients and perform operations or 
surgical treatment for severe injuries on hundreds of seamen. On 
the high seas nationality is neither here nor there, and a Grimsby 
man may have his gangrenous appendix removed aboard the 
Meerkatze whilst the surgeon of a British or American or Scandi- 
navian protection vessel is setting the broken arm of a fisherman 
whose home is beside the Weser. Nor is medical help the only 
special aid: weather forecasts and gale warnings are broadcast all 
round the clock, countless samples are taken for oceanographic and 
marine biological research, emergency repairs are carried out upon 
ships in distress, and divers are carried to deal with damage under 
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water, or to free trawl-warps which have fouled a propeller. At sea 
for months on end, the F.P.Vs. of the maritime nations are there 
to render assistance of every conceivable kind to all who may call 
upon them in need. 

During the afternoon we lay in the hot sunshine on Bremer- 
haven's counterpart of the Hoe, looking out over the harbour with 
its handsome copper-roofed watch towers and signal turrets which 
still survive from the days of Burgomaster Smid. We had nothing 
to do but to watch through the binoculars the inward flow of 
traffic from the open sea, studying the occasional barges in the 
hope of recognizing Kapitan Peters. At length two small family 
barges cut in close to the rnole and swung through the entrance 
towards the Geeste River, and we hurried down to the quay. In the 
wheelhouse of the first, a man of rather more than seventy years of 
age and dressed in a broad-checked shirt and blue trousers was 
drinking a mug of coffee. He had a kaiser beard and a moustache 
shaped like a bow-tie, and his thick glasses added to the general 
Impression of a benevolent, short-sighted, and slightly pedantic 
retired professor. 

'Hen: Peters?' 

JaaxMJ* He came out to stand on the hold cover at the bottom 
of the wall, and looked up at us enquiringly. We explained that we 
wanted to run uber die Watten, and he promptly agreed to be there 
next morning at seven. He would come on his bicycle if we would 
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be kind enough to ship it aboard for the day, and the charge would 
be forty marks, with no extras. 

And so on the following morning the Commodore was lying 
ready at the foot of the lock when on the stroke of seven Herr 
Peters appeared on the wall above. We flung him a line to lower 
his cycle, gave the required eight-second blast for the exit, and soon 
we were turning the end of the northern mole to join the falling 
tide on its way towards the North Sea. Peters took the wheel and 
followed the main shipping channel for the first seven miles, but 
then he struck off somewhat to the right to skirt the Robben Plate 
and edge round between the Eversand and another massive stretch 
of sand, the Tegeler Plate. Thus far there had been occasional buoys 
to mark the channel and we were beginning to think that a pilot 
was an unnecessary luxury, when he cut in towards the sands and 
turned into a deep gully running south-eastward and in a direction 
almost directly opposite to the channel down which we had come. 
An hour later we found ourselves in a maze of sands which stretched 
in every direction as far as the eye could reach. The sun shone 
hazily overhead and around us the water was yellow with suspended 
sand. Here and there a narrow inlet wound its way to disappear 
between the low hills and dales of the golden banks, but Peters 
threaded the maze with the assurance of a bus-driver among familiar 
city streets. 

At length we came out into a broad expanse of dead-looking 
water which overlay the inner side of the Grosser Knechtsand, and 
although to ourselves it appeared to be quite uniform it was very 
far from being so. Peters lit a cigar and stood at the wheel, now 
turning to the northward, then to the east or south. There were no 
visible marks except for the distant line of yellow mounds all 
around, with here and there a piece of stranded driftwood or the 
rusted remains of a wreck, and to our left the main ridge of the 
Knechtsand rose smoothly from the edge of the water with the sad 
remains of three broken hulks peeping over the crest from its 
further side. 

Peters certainly knew the way. However much the water across 
the saddle appeared to be of constant depth, the fact that we at 
times passed within thirty or forty yards of black-backed gulls 
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standing on one leg showed how false such a supposition would have 
been, and we noticed that Peters not only glanced at the distant 
banks but frequently peered over the side of the boat to derive 
from the behaviour and form of the ripples a guide to the direction 
of the channels we were to follow. Three hours out of Bremerhaven 
he eased off and asked for a sounding. The boat-hook showed just 
four feet of water, and Peters looked at his watch. We should do 
well to wait half an hour, he said. Here we had nearly a foot of 
water below the keel, but further ahead it would be somewhat 
shallower. It was important not to arrive friihzeitig at the shallowest 
pass and run aground. He never liked to have much less than a 
foot of water beneath him and nor for that matter did we. 

As the time ticked away we sat on deck and surveyed our sur- 
roundings. In the distance we could see the masts of a couple of 
shrimpers netting a gully, and Peters was prompted to tell us of his 
trade. He had shrimped the banks for more than half a century, and 
he took five thousand pounds* worth of shrimps into Cuxhaven 
every year. Not that this was all profit; there was the boat to main- 
tain, and a couple of hands to pay, and the nets and gear to repair 
and renew, but it was by no means an unprofitable business. He 
had been able to put down four thousand pounds the previous 
year to buy a new shrimper for his son, a good strong ship with the 
best modern machinery. Still, the best shrimper in the world was 
no advantage if one did not understand the shrimps themselves, 
and many a man had failed for that reason alone. Sometimes other 
boats would follow out from Cuxhaven and drop their nets within 
a hundred yards of his, but at the end of the day they had not taken 
a third of the catch that he had. Why? Because they did not realize 
that one must understand the shrimps. They could not even tell him 
what a shrimp ate, if he asked them. 

The shrimps were to be found where their food was to be found, 
uttostoer$tSndKch,ja? Well then, the important thing was to know 
in what way the abundance of food was affected by circumstances. 
A light wind from the west would build up this bank over to the 
left here, but a stronger one would make the waves break into the 
surface, scooping off the top layer of sand, stirring up the tiny 
worms for the shrimps to eat them, and depositing them . . . 
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where? Ah! That was the skill, to know where the food would be 
carried. Over in that gully to the right there would be no shrimps 
today, but four days earlier they were teeming in their millions. 
Yes, the sands were shifting continually, and so was the food of the 
shrimps. Only by years and years of studying the conditions could 
one know for certain just where in this maze of sands and creeks 
the creatures would be found from one day to the next. 

When at length Peters judged the time to be ripe we sounded 
again and found the water had risen nearly a foot. Accordingly, 
we set off again across the shallow waste and then turned north- 
ward into abroader tief. Another half-hour of straight sailing brought 
us to the inner edge of the Hohenhorn Bank, close to the very spot 
at which, in The Riddle of the Sands, the crafty attempt to wreck 
the Duldbella miscarried through the sheer good fortune of her 
being swept over a nick in the ridge. Peters now turned due east- 
ward, threading his way past steep-sided banks, passing sometimes 
so close to the drying sand that a leap from the catwalk might have 
carried us ashore. Golden seals lay in contented family groups 
enjoying the sunshine, secure in the knowledge that they were 
protected by law, and sometimes a whiskery and very human face 
would rise from the ripples astern to watch us critically, as though 
wondering whether Peters knew what he was about. 

Soon we saw a twisting line of slender birch saplings ahead of us, 
the perches planted by fishermen to mark the channel round the 
next watt, but the channel itself had moved so much out of posi- 
tion during recent storms that Peters left some of the marks as 
much as a hundred yards to one side although he clipped so close 
to others that the twigs brushed the Commodore* $ halyards. 

It was just then that the sun began to fade away, and sea and 
sky became merged imperceptibly in a uniform silver sheen. The 
air was still, and the distant banks vanished from view, swallowed 
by a blankness that was neither fog nor heat haze. Peters looked up 
at the. sky. There was a storm out at sea, he said, and around 
Helgoland there would be a gale. Helgoland being less than thirty 
miles distant we secretly doubted what he said although in fact he 
was to be proved perfectly correct. 

Half an hour later the Commodore was making her way over grey 
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water so still that a match-stick dropped overboard would cause 
ripples on the surface. The land, though less than three miles 
distant, was nowhere to be seen, and all around her lay a uniform 
and unbroken dullness of a steely hue. Within our circle of visi- 
bility there was not a mark or perch to be seen, not a bank or a 
wreck to break the blankness. All trace of the sun had long since 
disappeared, yet Peters seemed to have no doubt of his direction, 
and he evidently preferred to trust his own judgment rather than 
that of the compass which we offered him. He seemed to be looking 
at the sky as much as at the water, but he kept on, making up a 
mile or so in one direction, and then turning in a wide arc. 'Soon 
we should see Neuwerk, mtin Herr, over there/ And then, 'Da i$t 
r.* He pointed away over the port beam and there, sure enough, 
the solid medieval tower loomed faintly from out of the dimness. 

Neuwerk is the inner of the two islands lying off the mouth of the 
Elbe (the outer one being Scharhorn), It is not a particularly 
hospitable place but it is a favourite excursion for sea-side visitors 
from Cuxhaven and the neighbouring resorts. Although nearly 
four miles from the nearest shore, it can be reached at low water 
by car, or even on foot by any who are prepared to have to run for 
their lives if the tide should turn sooner than they expect. Peters 
was now taking the Commodore a couple of miles inshore of Neu- 
werk, and just outside the Steil sand which abuts on to the coast. 'I 
picked up a pair ofEnglander in my boat just here, two years ago,* 
he said with a smile. 'They were standing on the bonnet of their 
jeep, with the water up to their knees, shouting and waving like 
men demented/ And no wonder, for it must have been a decidedly 
unpleasant experience. 

Skirting the dim form of the island about a mile and a half off 
its shore, we eventually came to another and longer line of perches 
leading to the Bucht Loch, the 'Sticker's Gat' of Erskine Childers' 
story, md when we had followed their trail to the buoy at the 
further end we at last found ourselves in the main stream of the 
Elbe and with the strong flow of the rising tide behind us another 
half-hour brought us up to the Alte Liebe lighthouse beside the 
entrance to Cuxhaven's Alter Haven. There was now a distinct 
ruffle on the water astern of us, and up on the signal semaphore of 




the Alte Liebe was the confirmation of Peters' alleged storm in the 
Helgoland area. Two dials marked B and H (for the Borkum and 
Helgoland sea areas) were topped by a tall mast with six arms on 
either side which could be raised to indicate the wind strength. 
Borkum was marked up at force six on the Beaufort scale, and 
Helgoland already at force eight. We had not been lying longer 
than half an hour in the port before another arm was raised on the 
Borkum side of the mast, and the waves slopping through the 
piles of the jetties heralded the swift approach of the storm itself. 

The storm burst upon Cuxhaven in a thundery downpour, but 
by then Kapitan Otto Peters had already reached home on his 
bicycle and had no doubt delighted his wife with the packet of tea 
from the Commodore's stores which we had presented to him out of 
sheer admiration for his skill and because we were now more able 
to appreciate what the German guide to the Weser-Ems district 
meant by 'exceptionally experienced local navigators'. 

35 
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e might have been many worse places than Cuxhaven in 
1 which to spend a day or two waiting for a storm to drop* Like 
Delfzijl, the town was surrounded by a dyke with water-tight 
doors which could be closed across the roadways on the seaward 
side whenever a north-westerly gale should pile up the waters of 
the spring tides where they met the floodwaters surging down the 
channel of the Elbe from as far away as Czechoslovakia, and behind 
the flood-bank there lay a pleasant sea-side town with its suburbs 
of Duhnen and Dose where the summer crowds were delighting 
in the vast expanses of sands exposed at low water, or venturing to 
walk or drive across the golden wastes to Neuwerk a safe under- 
taking for those with a knowledge of the tides, but a hazardous 
adventure for any who might have been tempted to sleep or picnic 
on the warm sand half-way between the shore and the island, sud- 
denly to find themselves surrounded by the rapidly rising flood. It 
would have been worth while calling at Cuxhaven merely to visit 
the Caf6 Schleyer and sample its Erdbeerbowle made from Bern- 
ewteler and wild strawberries, or its delicious Helgolandtorte, a 
cake (if such a thing can be described as a mere cake) composed of 
inches of pure cream, lightly whipped and frozen, resting on a 
foundation of delicious meringue. 

There was eel-totting, too. Close beside the Commodore's bows 
where she lay in the Alter Hafen, endlessly rocked by such rem- 
nante of the storm waves as carried to her through the piling of the 
massive jetty, there appeared to be something in the nature of a 
public thoroughfare for eels a mere half-fathom below the surface. 

36 
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At a particular state of the tide a number of Cuxhaveners came down 
to the pontoons, and each had a bucket, a sack or an old towel, and 
a short stick from which hung a yard of stout cord ending in an 
old sock stuffed with some secret lure probably rotten meat. 
This would be lowered between the piles and held there until a 
pull on the stick showed that an eel had taken hold. Then the 
stick would be raised, not so slowly that the eel had time to extri- 
cate its teeth from the sock and let go, nor so fast that the wool was 
pulled out of its mouth, but firmly and smoothly, so that the crea- 
ture could be raised clear of the water and swung over the planking 
before it dropped off. A companion then grappled with it, using 
the sack to grip it and lift it into the bucket. 

Within a single space between the piles we saw thirty eels 
caught in as many minutes, and although we rigged up our drop- 
net and made repeated hauls only a few yards away we took nothing. 
Or rather, we kept nothing, for such eels as came our way were 
not large enough for our requirements. A large eel is one of the 
most delicious treats that the sea can offer, but small ones are little 
more than bony bootlaces. 

We could happily have stayed longer at Cuxhaven but we were 
wishing to press on towards the Baltic, and as soon as the signal 
mast on the Alte Liebe began to draw in its horns and the gale- 
blown rollers steepened by the tide were tending to fall away, we 
left our berth and clipped close to the bullnose of the Alte Liebe 
to slide out into the deep water channel outside the moles and let 
wind and wave and tide put their shoulders behind the Commodore 
and hasten her journey up the estuary and past the exit lock of the 
Hadelner Kanal to Brunsbuttelkoog, on the northern shore of the 
river, some twelve miles above Cuxhaven. 

It was here at the mouth of the Elbe that those two great pirate 
chiefs Klaus Stortebeker and Gode Micheel once lurked to prey 
on the ships of Hamburg and the Elbe ports. Many were the plans 
laid by the Hamburg merchants to catch them or to drive them into 
a corner, but the two men and their crews were excellent seamen 
and were never taken unawares. In the end they fell to the ruse of a 
fisherman of Blankenese who had once sailed with them, and when 
he came up to them in his little craft a fore-runner, no doubt, of 
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the shrimper of Kapitan Peters they had no reason to fear him. 
He was alone, and their crew numbered seventy armed and des- 
perate men. 

The fisherman explained that there was too much swell for him 
to fish and asked that he might lie alongside while he cooked his 
evening dinner below deck. To this the corsairs willingly agreed, 
and as the hours passed they naturally enough kept no watch on his 
boat but left him to his own devices. It was not stew which he was 
cooking over his stove, however, but lead; and when he had 
melted a sufficient quantity he quietly boarded their ship in the 
dark and poured it over the steering quadrant to sweat the rudder 
fast. Then he cast off and sailed up the river to inform the mer- 
chants. 

Before long, three fast sloops were speeding down the estuary 
and in the light of early morning they ran down upon the pirate 
ship. Unable to manoeuvre, Stortebeker and his men put up a 
determined fight, but they were soon overpowered and taken to 
Hamburg, where every one of them was beheaded. 

It is said that the Hamburgers searched in vain for the stolen 
treasure which they expected to find aboard, and in their disappoint- 
ment they eventually sold the three-masted raider to a ship-breaker, 
but no sooner had he set to work to cut the timbers than his saw 
grated on something hard, and a metallic gleam shone from the 
cut he had made. The hull was then broken down in the presence 
of the magistrate, and the masts were found to be hollowed and 
fiEed with gold, silver and copper. Many of the planks, too, were 
no more than sheaths for bullion, and so much gold was extracted 
from the ship that a golden crown was made, ample enough to 
reach right round the Katharine Tower in Hamburg where it 
remained until it was seized by the French and melted down for 
coining golden ducats. 

An hour and a half out of Cuxhaven we were up to where the 
estuary narrowed in, and ahead on the port side we could make out 
the chimney stacks of Brunsbiittelkoog, and although this was our 
immediate destination it was with certain misgivings that we now 
found ourselves approaching it Our doubts were not entirely un- 
reasonable, for it was here that we were to pass into the Kiel Canal 
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or, to give it its proper name, Der Nord-Ostsee Kanal, formerly 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Kanal and our North Sea Pilot, Part IV, 
having delivered itself of the remark that in 1929 the canal en- 
trance was blocked by ice for forty-eight days, referred us to 
Appendix III, where we would find a short extract of a translation 
of the canal regulations. This brief precis, however, ran to fifteen 
pages and as we dutifully skimmed them through whilst the tide 
swept us onwards we noted that we might not board vessels carry- 
ing a flag 1-6 metres long by one metre wide, divided diagonally, 
one half being white and the other half black, the black half being 
nearer to the mast, except for the purpose of rescuing human 
beings. Furthermore, fenders had to be made of material which 
would not sink; the fire engine, with a sufficient number of lengths 
of hose, was to be in readiness for immediate use, and guns were 
to be unloaded. Finally, before crossing an imaginary line de- 
scribed on page 292 of the 1932 edition of the unexpurgated edition 
of the regulations (which we did not have) we would need to have 
in readiness the various signs and lights that may be required. 

That these Various signs' were something more than blowing 
one for right, two for left and three for astern, on the Commodores 
hand trumpet was a reasonable inference from a study of the short 
extract itself, for we learned that when overtaking we were to make 
signal 88, unless our draught exceeded 37 metres (in which case 
it would be signal 89) or the draught of the ship ahead of us was 
known for certain to be less than 3*1 metres when we should 
announce our intention with No. 29 instead. The vessel ahead 
would then answer with 90 or 91 according to her wishes in the 
matter, or with 31 if she thought it dangerous and had less than 
3*1 metres* draught. Under certain circumstances No, 27 could be 
used instead of No. 90. 

Then there was the matter of the road swing-bridge at Rends- 
burg. This, we were informed, would swing when requested to do 
so by No. 93, but the bridge-man might display Nos. 95, 96, 97, 99, 
or possibly 27 or 28, to instruct the master as to what he intended 
to do. In reply to 27, 95, and 99, the master of the vessel should 
himself make No. 94 to show that he had clearly understood. 

All this was very helpful, but there was the slight disadvantage 




that there was no indication of what these signals were. They could 
be found in the table beginning on page 408 of the full-scale 
publication of 1932, but even if we had had a copy it might have 
taken weeks to arrive as far as page 408. Yet this would clearly be 
no excuse. Vessels must as occasions arise, make the signals as given 
in the Tabk of Signals, and no other signals whatsoever might be 
made in the canal zone except for International Code signals 
between two ships which might, if necessary, be made in morse 
with a pocket whistle but not on any account with a steam whistle 
or fog horn. 

Before very long the moles by Brunsbiittelkoog locks were well 
in view and we could see a number of cargo ships idling around the 
fairway. Perhaps they were waiting for pilots, we thought, or just 
turning circles whilst their masters sat locked in their cabins with 
jugs of strong black coffee, feverishly reading the first few hundred 
pages of the 1932 edition, and the mates unloaded the guns and 
fixed up the fire-engines. We ourselves hurriedly turned to the part 
of the precis which dealt with entrance to the locks, only to discover 
that we were to proceed according to which of Nos. 46 to 55 in- 
clusive was exhibited on the signal masts beside the lock-gates 
unless we objected, in which event we were to convey as much by 
signal 40. Subject to our not objecting, however, we could proceed 
as already instructed, provided that none of the Nos. 8, 9, 10, 15, 
16, 17 or 18, were also exhibited, in which case we were to act 
accordingly. 

By the time we had digested this information we were up to the 

40 
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other ships, and the lock entrance lay only some three hundred 
yards ahead. Tall red and white semaphore masts were signalling 
something perhaps 47, or 15 for all we knew, or the signs might 
not have been meant for us at all but for one of the others. For a 
moment we were not very certain what to do, but then we re- 
membered the inspiration which had come to Nelson on the occa- 
sion when he too had not been quite at rest in his mind about 
signals. Unfortunately we were none of us blind in one eye, nor 
had we a telescope, but otherwise we copied his procedure in 
detail. Averting our eyes from the masts and staring fixedly ahead 
we sailed straight into the lock and brought up on the quayside. 
For a moment we expected the signal arms to flap and exhibit 
Nos. i to 100 in wild hysteria, but nothing happened. Instead, a 
cargo ship followed us in, the gates were closed, and the vast lock 
began to fill. Meanwhile, we made our way to the Schleusen- 
meister's office. 

The larger of the locks at either end of the Kiel Canal are 1,033 
feet in length and ample enough to take the biggest ships which are 
likely to visit the Baltic ports. The Queen Elizabeth, however, would 
be somewhat too large for the locks, and so would the MannigfuaL 
The Commodore has never had the good fortune actually to meet 
the Mannigfualj but it seems that she is still afloat at least they 
say so in Schleswig-Holstein, where they know most of what is 
certain about her. I am not sure of her overall length, but she is 
much broader in the beam than either of the Queens, and she has 
taller masts too. 

Some idea of the size of the Mannigfual is to be had from the fact 
that her captain has to ride on horse-back to deliver his orders 
even to the other officers on the bridge. (There is no engine-room 
telegraph, or inter-com, or any other such modern nonsense, it 
seems.) On such a ship the crew can only be signed on when young, 
because the height of the masts is such that if a fresh young deck- 
hand of eighteen or twenty years climbs up the ladder to adjust 
whatever it is that needs adjusting on one of the yard-arms, he 
only just has time to do the job, and when he reaches the deck 
again it is as an old and hardened salt with grey hair and a long 
beard. One might think that the sailors would become faint from 
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hunger during the ascent, but everything has been thought of, and 
the ship is properly equipped. The sheaves of her tackle are 
hollowed out, and are fitted inside with canteens and hostelries. A 
man is sure to be able to reach one of them during each day's 
climb, and there are no records of any sailor being lost through 
exhaustion. 

There appears to be some doubt about where the ship may be at 
any moment, but she is generally believed to be in the Atlantic, 
which is known to be her favourite cruising ground. However, she 
makes occasional runs elsewhere, and one can see where she has 
left traces of her voyages in other waters, including the Baltic. So 
far as is known she only made one voyage in that area, and it is by 
no means easy to guess which route she took when entering from 
the North Sea. She could not have used the Kiel Canal on account 
of the locks being much too short for her, and even if the passage 
through the Sound had been deep enough the straits at Elsinore 
would have been too narrow, for the distance from the Kronborg 
Point to the Swedish shore is a bare three miles. The Little Belt 
would have been out of the question too, because the narrows by 
the railway bridge at Fredericia are still more confined even if 
her masts could have passed underneath the span, which seems 
doubtful Most probably she rounded the Skaw and laid a course 
straight for the Great Belt instead this at least seemed to be the 
general opinion, though how she cleared Sprogo in the middle of 
the channel where the train ferry crosses from Korsor to Nyborg 
remains a mystery. 

But that the Mamngfual once visited the Baltic is evident enough. 
Where she was bound for is not definitely known, but she had not 
gone far before she ran aground some twenty miles off the south- 
eastern comer of Sweden. The captain only brought her off again 
by lightening the ship, and he had to ride around on his horse to 
order the crew to bring up the ballast and dump it overboard. There 
was plenty of ballast aboard, and it was stone, and the great heap 
of it thrown out is still to be seen. The Danes own it nowadays, 
and they call it Bornholm. But even clearing the last of the ballast 
wa$ not quite sufficient to free the Mannigfual, and the clinker had 
to bt scraped out of the big stove on the mess-deck and poured 
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over the side which just made the difference. The ashes are still 
visible too, and they form the four little islands of Christianso, 
Fredriksholm, Graesholm and Tat, which (according to The Baltic 
Pilot, Part II) are situated about ten miles north-eastward of 
Bornholm. 

From this it is clear enough that the captain of the Mannigfual is 
a resourceful commander, and his ingenuity under conditions of 
emergency was very well demonstrated on another occasion, when 
he brought his ship out from the Atlantic after a lengthy ocean 
voyage. Perhaps he was making for one of the Schleswig-Holstein 
ports to sign on some more crew, but however that may be he was 
bound for the North Sea and instead of making round the north 
of Scotland he decided to take a short cut by way of the English 
Channel. All went well enough until the ship had left Le Havre to 
starboard and was steering up beyond Boulogne; but then there 
was an unfortunate hitch. Perhaps the captain's Channel Pilot Book 
was out of date, for he found that the straits were just a trifle 
narrower than he had expected, and the ship stuck fast with her 
starboard flank against the face of Cap Gris Nez and her port side 
tight up against the English coast. There must have been a follow- 
ing wind too, because the captain apparently did not attempt to 
back her down out of the gap. 

However, he was not easily beaten, and he had soon thought of a 
way out of the difficulty. He rode off to give the necessary orders, 
and at once the crew got to work, hauling up the barrels of soft 
soap from the quartermaster's stores. They rigged planks and 
ladders over the port side and pasted the outside of the hull with 
the soap until they had smeared the ship from end to end with a good 
thick layer. When all was ready, the captain ordered full sail to be 
hoisted, and with a south-westerly wind behind her the Mannigfual 
just managed to squeeze through the gap to reach broader waters 
eastward of the Goodwins. At least, that is what they say in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. And it must be true, because anyone who looks at 
the English coast can seen how it was rubbed quite smooth when 
the Mannigfual slipped through the straits, and the cliffs as far 
down as Folkestone and beyond are still bright with the creamy 
stain of the soap from her port planking. 
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In contrast with such a fine vessel the Commodore seemed small 
indeed when we reported her presence at the lock office. We paid 
the low sum of fifteen marks for her passage through the fifty-nine 
miles of the canal, and the lock-master handed us a duplicated 
sheet which set our minds at rest by declaring that Sporting Vehicles 
need neither give nor pay attention to any signals whatsoever 
except four red balls by day or four red lights at night, arranged in 
a square on any one of the frequent signal arms along the bank. 
If we should see such a device we were to STOP! There were, 
however, two vital rules which for a while worried us almost as 
much as the signal code, for it was stressed that a Sporting Vehicle 
must under no circumstances stop during the transit of the Nord- 
Ostsee Kanal; and further, that all Sporting Vehicles must make 
fast immediately when the bankside lights were turned on at 
nightfall To proceed in the dark was verboten. 

With a maximum permitted speed in the canal of eight knots 
it was not difficult to calculate that no Sporting Vehicle could obey 
both the no-stopping and no-night-running regulations unless it 
entered the canal more than seven hours before sunset and was 
capable of the full eight knots. The Commodore, however, was run- 
ning at just over six, and would need nine hours for the passage, 
yet she was now being admitted late in the afternoon. If she were 
to proceed, darkness would fall whilst she was still several hours 
short of the locks at the far end of the waterway, and she would be 
forced either to stop in defiance of the no-stopping rule, or to 
proceed in the dark contrary to the nightfall regulations. At least, 
that is how the situation appeared to us as we set off down the 
canal But the Commodore was always a law-abiding craft, and she 
had no wish to give offence to the Wasserstrassenverkekrsamt by 
breaking the regulations, and so she found a way out of the diffi- 
culty. For the first five and a half hours of the voyage she pursued 
her way as a Sporting Vehicle, and then in that same instant after 
dusk when the lights on the bankside standards were turned on she 
rcclassified herself as a passenger vessel In this capacity she could 
proceed without let or hindrance, and she so revelled in her enjoy- 
ment of the night voyage that when she came upon a brilliant 
group of red lights twinkling to her from a mast on the bank a 
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short way before Rendsburg, she could only admire the beauty of 
the wavering lines of their reflection on the rippled surface ahead. 
In her intoxication she quite overlooked the fact that these lovely 
lights were four in number and arranged in a square, and signified 
beyond all doubt that she should STOP because the road bridge 
ahead was not yet swung to let her through. Not that it mattered, 
for whether the signal on the dark form of the girders was 95 or 99, 
or even 27, she quickly dropped her mast backwards on its useful 
elastic stays and slipped underneath the span. Then a few minutes 
later, she slowed down, turned sharply to port, and felt her way 
out of the canal into a short limb of the dismembered River Eider 
which ran past the stocks and shipyards to a grain wharf in the 
town itself. 

Tor the life of me I cannot say why I went to Rendsburg,' 
wrote Horace Marryat in his A Residence in Jutland (1860). *A 
more tumbledown, grass-grown, dilapidated place I never came 
across all fortress, soldiers, and Holstein canals built on the 
River Eider, where I neither saw ducks nor down. Be it brim full of 
historical associations, I advise no one to journey as far as Rends- 
burg.' Yet Rendsburg is attractively German and the little square 
around the St Marienkirche is a gem, and the interior of the 
church itself is a good foretaste of the Denmark which is no more 
than sixty miles away by water (and much less by rail) and which 
once included Rendsburg itself. The city can also claim to have 
been the northern limit of the Roman Empire a distinction 
commemorated in the words Eydora Romani Terminus Imperil 
which were inscribed over the town gateway. 

The modern Rendsburg has been transformed by the building 
of the Kiel Canal, not only in the advent of an important ship- 
building industry but because of the change in the water level. 
Once it was a walled fortress town situated on an island in the middle 
of the River Eider, but when the Nord-Ostsee Kanal was con- 
structed the water level of the river was dropped by more than six 
feet, and the insular character vanished. Parts of the bastions and 
walls are still to be found, but they are hardly recognizable as the 
water-girt defences which once they were. 

On this island a great fight took place in the days of the blind 
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King Wermund the Wise, according to the tale told in one of the 
oldest Germanic heroic ballads. Wermund had ruled long over 
our own ancestors, the Angles, and he was already old when his 
son Offa was born. Offa was blind until his seventh year, and when 
thirteen he was still dumb, crippled, and hunchbacked. At that 
time Wermund himself had become blind from old age and a Duke 
from Holstein, seeing the opportunity to acquire the land of Angeln 
whilst it had no active ruler to defend it, sent a challenge to the 
effect that Wermund was either to acknowledge his supremacy and 
pay taxes and tribute to him, or send his son to fight as champion 
for the Angles. Offa heard the messenger declare the Duke's 
demands, and the story relates that at once he stretched himself as 
though awakening from a deep slumber. Instead of a crippled 
hunchback there was now a strong warrior, and in place of a deaf 
boy a man who could answer the messenger sharply and accept the 
challenge. The island in the Eider was chosen as the place of 
battle, and there Offa slew first one and then the other of the two 
sons of the Holstein lord who had threatened his people. 

In later centuries the old city of Rendsburg was to achieve 
importance as a centre of shipping on the inland water route con- 
necting east and west, and it still holds that position today 
though in connection with a different waterway, the modern Kiel 
Canal. Little is heard of this shipping route if only because its 
existence is not threatened by outsiders and revolutionaries. 
Situated fairly and squarely in the home territory of the state to 
which it belongs it is immune to the disturbances which have 
shaken the Suez Waterway and whicH from time to time cause 
flutters at the Gatun locks of the Panama Canal. Many would be 
surprised to know that seven times as many ships pass through the 
Kiel Canal as through Suez, and that this link between the Baltic 
and the North Sea carries a greater bulk of merchandise than 
Panama and Suez combined, but this is indeed the case and roughly 
sixty thousand passages of the canal are made every year. On the 
average the ships are smaller than at Suez, the figure being brought 
down by the considerable number of German privateer barges 
trading between Scandinavia and Hamburg or the Ruhr, carrying 
pitprops in one direction and coal in the other. Yet many large and 
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ocean-going ships use the canal, which has a minimum depth of 
thirty-six feet and can accommodate in its locks all but the greatest 
of the world's giants. German ships are the most abundant, with 
an average of nearly three thousand vessels a month. Dutchmen 
take second place, Swedes third and Danes fourth. The Red 
Ensign is the sixth most common flag to be seen on the waterway, 
and Russia follows close behind, whilst at the bottom of the list 
there are occasional passages by boats from such unlikely countries 
as Japan, Czechoslovakia, India and Brazil. Of the three and a half 
million tons of cargo passing through in a month, a quarter is coal, 
and oil and timber are the two next in the list of commodities. The 
Commodore met tankers from Antwerp and Odessa, a collier from 
Newcastle, trawlers from Sczeczin and Gdansk, Finns and Swedes 
and Danes, and of course the familiar motor- vessels of the Gronin- 
gen fleet. 

This great highway of international shipping owes its existence 
to a variety of geographical circumstances. In the first place the 
Jutland peninsula extends so far to the northward that a ship from 
London bound for a Baltic port will have its journey cut by 180 
miles if it passes through the canal and by 280 if it should be of 
too great draught to navigate the relatively shallow waters of the 
Oresund (The Sound) below Elsinore. For ships coming from 
further south the saving is the same, though for ports such as 
Newcastle and Edinburgh the difference between the two routes 
is rather less. Yet it was not just this saving of sailing distance 
which led to the construction of the canal, but rather the particu- 
larly dangerous nature of the area off Skagen (The Skaw), round 
which the ships had to sail. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century vessels were being lost on the Skagen coast at the astonish- 
ing rate of two hundred in a year, and as each wreck was duly added 
as a correction the chart of the area acquired the eloquent nick- 
name of the Caviare Chart from the density of the little black 
points which marked their corpses. 

The base of the Cimbrian peninsula lends itself by its nature to 
the ambitions of canal builders. There are no formidable hills to be 
crossed, and on the easterly side the coast is indented by several 
fjords and inlets which cut deeply into the interior, whilst from the 
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western shore the courses of the Elbe, and of the Eider with its 
tributary the Treene, lead so far across the land that the gap 
remaining to be bridged is not very large. 

Attempts to avoid the Skaw route go back as far as there are 
records. Already in A.D. 950 the Vikings and the Frisians were 
taking their craft across the peninsula, and until the middle of the 
twelfth century this enterprise was centred on the vanished Viking 
stronghold of Haithabu, which lay near to the later city of Schleswig 
at the inner end of the Schlei, a narrow arm of the sea which runs 
twenty miles inland from the Baltic shore. From Haithabu (Hedeby) 
the distance to the Treene was a mere nine miles, and these early 
navigators would haul their ships ashore at the inner end of the 
Schlei and then drag them laboriously across the land, behind 
teams of horses. The boats were moved on rollers formed from 
trimmed tree-trunks, and the crews walked on either side to push, 
and to keep the hulls from tipping over. 

The Haithabu portage route did much more than link the western 
Baltic with the North Sea. Trading and voyaging a thousand years 
ago took place over surprising distances, and we ourselves were 
later to see in Central Sweden a rune stone set up as a memorial 
to a local man who had died in Persia. By the Volga-Dvina portage 
goods from Byzantium and Persia and even from far Cathay were 
carried to the Baltic, and Haithabu was a link in the best through- 
route for traffic from western Europe to the Caspian Sea and beyond. 

With the spread of Christianity the Vikings declined and Hait- 
habu sunk into oblivion, but at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century a new trading route sprang up across the base of the 
peninsula. This time it was the course of the Eider itself which 
was selected, and shipping ascended the river as far as a new transit 
point a mere five miles from the inner end of the Kiel fjord. 
The name of this port, Flemhude, is enough to indicate that the 
traders responsible for its foundation were the Flemings. 
Flemhude is now no more than a little village on the shore of the 
Flemhuder See, a small and narrow lake on the course of the 
Upper Eider, but it was once a staple town and the point at which 
the vessels from Flanders were unloaded. Their wares were then 
carried by road to the Kiel fjord and shipped again for destinations 
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in Scandinavia, Poland, and Russia. Across this route were carried 
the goods of Bruges and Flanders from the west and of Nijni 
Novgorod (the Gorki of modern Russia) from the east, and when 
merchants and traders from Novgorod displayed their wares in 
places as far afield as the Stourbridge fair at Cambridge their bales 
of furs had often been transported over the portage highway lead- 
ing from the Baltic to the Flemhude wharves. 

Before the end of that same fourteenth century the first success- 
ful attempt had already been made to connect the Baltic and the 
North Sea by a route which did not involve trans-shipment and 
transport by land. This early inland water route, the Stecknitz 
Canal, lay considerably further south than the modern ship canal 
and it connected Liibeck on the River Trave with the Elbe above 
Hamburg. Though too small for sea-going ships it was an impor- 
tant advance on the portage by Flemhude, and was the fore-runner 
of the present Elbe-Trave Kanal by which barges of 1,200 tons 
from the Elbe can reach the Baltic without running down to the 
estuary and doubling back through the Kiel Canal. 
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If the Stecknitz Canal led 
the way, interest in a larger 
and more direct connection 
between the two seas was 
further stimulated by the 
opening of the Atlantic trade 
to the newly discovered West 
Indies and America, and from 
1539 onwards Christian III 
and his successors on the 
Danish throne considered 
plan after plan for a North 
Sea and Baltic Canal which 
would have its eastern 
entrance in one of the many 
inlets. Kolding was thought of as a possibility, and so was the 
Haderslev fjord and the bay leading to Aabenraa. The Flensburg 
fjord, the Schlei route by Schleswig and the fjords of Eckernforde 
and Kiel were all carefully considered as starting points, and in 
1571 Duke Adolf of Schleswig-Gottorp, brother of Christian III, 
sought permission from the Emperor Maximilian II to cut a con- 
nection from near Kiel to the River Eider at Rendsburg, but 
his plan was not carried out. Had it been adopted, the waterway 
would have followed much the same course as the eastern section of 
the modern Kiel Canal 

Quite apart from the advantages to trade, strategic considera- 
tions came into the picture. In the seventeenth century Wallen- 
stein was in need of a route by which he could transfer his fleet 
from one sea to the other without its being open to attack by the 
Danes and Swedes, and twenty years later it was Oliver Cromwell 
who was campaigning for the construction of a canal which would 
furnish a safe route for British shipping, since the three routes into 
the Baltic from the Skagerrak and Kattegat were always at the 
mercy of the Scandinavian powers. The Oresund narrowed in to 
little more than three miles off the Kronborg Point at Elsinore, and 
against the Jutland coast the Little Belt was constricted (near the 
site of the modern railway bridge) to less than a mile. The widest 
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and deepest channel was that of the Great Belt between the Danish 
islands of Fyn and Sjaelland, but even this was no more than nine 
miles across at its narrowest point. No ship could hope to pass 
from the North Sea to the Baltic without the sanction of Denmark, 
or Sweden, or both. 

So many political and other considerations were involved, how- 
ever, that more than two hundred years elapsed before the plans 
of Christian III were translated into reality, and it was Christian 
VII who was at last responsible for the building of the first 
effective canal for sea-going ships across the peninsula. In 1784 
the Eider Canal was opened, and its use was at first limited to 
Danish vessels alone. Tatriae et populo' was the principle duly 
carved into the stone side of the entrance lock at Holtenau which 
is still to be seen a mere fifty yards to the northward of the giant 
locks of its successor, the Kiel Canal but this possessiveness 
lasted no more than a year. The advantages of admitting other 
ships and collecting tolls from them were too obvious to be missed. 

The construction of the Eider Canal was undertaken with the 
most primitive equipment, and almost entirely by hand. More than 
twenty-five miles in length it connected the Kiel fjord with the 
Eider at Rendsburg, and its dimensions were remarkable for a 
canal of that period. Nearly a hundred feet wide, it had a depth 
of more than eleven feet, and its six locks could take ships a hun- 
dred feet in length and with a beam of twenty-five feet. The 
charges for passage were heavy, and to these had to be added 
pilotage, bridge fees and the hire of horses for towage, but the 
expense to the foreign shipmaster was partly offset (in theory, if 
not in cash) by the realization that the Danes would in any event 
have mulcted him of Sound Dues if he had taken the longer route 
via the Skaw and Elsinore. 

At the time of its construction the Eider Canal was the largest 
in the world, but in its first year it only carried fifty-six ships. 
Gradually, however, the number increased, and within a hundred 
years it was passing five thousand vessels annually all of them 
hauled by horses until the final years, when regular steamer ser- 
vices from Copenhagen and Liibeck to Hamburg and Bremen were 
instituted. From Holtenau the waterway rose through three locks 
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to the level of the Flemhuder See, at the northern end of which it 
passed into the reconstructed course of the Upper Eider, to descend 
gradually through a further three locks, the last of which was at 
Rendsburg and gave access to the tidal section of the river. The 
Flemhuder See thus became a canal reservoir and between there 
and Rendsburg the Eider as such disappeared. When later the 
modern ship canal was built the Upper Eider ceased to exist as a 
continuous stream, for parts of the old canal were sealed off as 
isolated remnants. 

The coming of steamships, and the increasing size of trading 
vessels in general, meant that by the middle of the nineteenth 
century the Eider Canal could no longer fully serve its purpose 
unless extensive works were put in hand to widen the waterway 
and to improve the course of the Lower Eider, which was tortuous 
and liable to shoaling. The Danish crown was averse to spending 
money on these works, if only because ships which were too large 
for the canal were obliged to pay dues for passing down the Oresund 
instead. Then, when in 1857 the Sound Dues were at last per- 
manently remitted in exchange for heavy lump-sum payments by 
all of the maritime nations, the position was somewhat changed, 
for now it was the shipping interests which no longer felt the same 
incentive to press for a reconstruction of the Eider route which 
would have involved them in higher tolls than before. 

Nevertheless the notion of a drastically improved inter-sea 
canal was taken up in several quarters, and the fact that the Eider 
route had passed into Prussian hands with the separation of 
Schkswig-Holstein from Denmark was decisive. After decades 
of discussion the strategic advantages to the Prussian navy turned 
the scales, and it was decided to build a new canal right through to 
the Elbe estuary, capable of carrying the largest warships from the 
Baltic to the North Sea and without any locks other than those at 
cither end. So, in 1895 the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal was opened, 
following the route of the Eider Canal (except for its meanderings) 
as far as the Schirnauersee above Rendsburg, and then striking 
across country independently of any river courses, to Brunsbiittel- 
koog. 

The undertaking involved problems which have left their mark 
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on the engineering works, and one of the most intriguing was con- 
cerned with Rendsburg. Today there is only one bridge which 
crosses the canal at a height of less than 131 feet, and that is the 
road swing-bridge at Rendsburg which is shortly to be replaced 
by a tunnel. Swing-bridges are a nuisance on any ship canal, and 
on the Kiel Canal the minor traffic at other points is carried across 
by ferries, but at Rendsburg no ferry could cope with the volume of 
traffic, which in recent years has reached the figure of more than 
ten thousand vehicles in twenty-four hours. A high bridge was no 
solution in the case of a town built right on the canal bank, because 
of the problem of bringing the traffic down to ground level. Hence 
the swing-bridge, which is the largest in Europe and consists of 
two separate swinging spans, each of which is equipped with a 
rocket device for firing red flares at an oncoming ship in case the 
machinery should become jammed whilst the bridge is opening to 
let it pass. 

But Rendsburg also lay on the main railway track from Hamburg 
to the north, and the canal was to be built to cut through it. Neither 
the railway authorities nor the canal planners were prepared to 
have a swing-bridge, as the delays either to the trains or the shipping 
would have been more than could be contemplated. A high bridge 
was needed, and the navy insisted on a height over the water of 131 
feet to clear the masts of the largest warships, but if the railway 
had run into the town at such a height above the ground the station 
would have had to be moved far outside its bounds. To this the 
railway authority refused to agree. The station was to remain where 
it was, they said, and they would not tolerate a gradient of more than 
i in 150 on the approach to the bridge. The descent from the height 
of 131 feet would therefore need a ramp three miles long, and as 
the station was only six hundred yards from the canal bank it was 
by no means easy to see how this might be accomplished. 

The solution was an ingenious one, and the Rendsburg railway 
bridge is still one of the engineering wonders of Europe. South of 
the canal the track ascends a curving ramp three miles in length 
until it attains the height which the admiralty demanded, and then 
after crossing the main span of the bridge the line swings round on 
a looped viaduct of the necessary length to keep the gradient 
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within the bounds of i in 150, and finally dives between the legs 
of its own arches to enter Rendsburg station at ground level. 

Yet not even this answer pleased all the interests concerned, and 
firms which consigned their goods by railway immediately began 
to clamour against the manifest injustice of their being expected 
to pay three miles of extra freightage for no other purpose than 
that the trains should perform an aerial loop to the satisfaction of 
the Prussian navy. Passengers, too, had no inclination to pay extra 
for the same privilege, and the railway reluctantly had to agree that 
the mileages on the Rendsburg line were to be calculated on the 
basis of the original distances from the days before the canal was 
constructed. Unknown to himself the traveller who takes the 
Scandinavian Express from the Hook of Holland to Copenhagen 
or Stockholm still has the privilege of several minutes of free ride 
while his train makes the circuit of the great loop at the end of the 
Rendsburg Hochbriicke. 

Nor were railway users the only ones to complain. A villager in 
Osterrdnfeld, on the south side of the canal, pointed out that if the 
trains were to pass so high overhead the sparks from the loco- 
motives might easily fall on the thatched roof of his cottage and 
bum it to the ground, and his not unreasonable claim that his 
house should in all justice be provided with a tiled roof at the 
expense of the canal authority was agreed. The village council then 
objected that the long railway embankment would conceal the 
village from its menfolk when they were at work in the fields be- 
yond it, and if the village should catch fire they would have no 
means of knowing that their houses were threatened. The railway, 
diey maintained, must set up a system of optical semaphores on 
the embankment to relay information from one side to the other. 
This the railway authority declined to do, on account of confusion 
with the signalling system for the trains, but the canal undertaking 
sd: the minds of the Osterronf elders at rest by agreeing to install and 
maintain fire alarms which would carry the unhappy tidings if the 
occasion should arise. 

Altogether this village was responsible for plenty of trouble. 
The ramp had deprived it of its railway station and it eventually 
demanded that its people should have access to the Rendsburs 
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station on the other bank without having to walk or drive a mile 
down the canal bank to the road bridge, which was at the other end 
of the town from the station. This complaint was met by installing 
a transporter which hung from cables attached to a trolley on the 
underside of the railway span. 

The transporter is similar to the Mersey transporter bridge at 
Runcorn, and apart from its regular crossings once every fifteen 
minutes, shipping permitting, it can be summoned for immediate 
use by the police, the fire brigade, or a doctor on his rounds. The 
shipping is not held up for it, but white posts are set on the canal 
banks some distance from the bridge in either direction, and the 
transporter-tray may not start on its journey across the water if a 
ship has reached the mark. Recently, the wear on the rails over- 
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head has led to the speed of the transporter being reduced, and the 
white posts have been shifted an appropriate distance further down 
the canal 

The transporter has run for more than forty-five years without a 
collision, but the question of liability has been settled by statute 
just in case. If the motor should fail and leave the tea-tray with its 
frightened cargo of Osterronfelders straight in the path of an on- 
coming ship the motorman has but to exhibit the correct signal 
(to be found, no doubt, in the table beginning on page 408 of the 
1932 edition), and the onus to avoid a crash is thereby thrown 
squarely upon the pilot of the vessel, who is to drop both anchors if 
disaster cannot be avoided by mere manoeuvre. The Commodore, 
however, was not very apprehensive. She could always have 
hauled back her mast to slide underneath, leaving the collision to 
the next ship in line. 




IV 



Eider the little people ~~ 'Trina Lemke's prophecy 

maritime courtesies Commodore reaches the Baltic 

the hill of Laboe the customs cutter the Schlei 

King Valdemar's queens the murder of a brother 

Had it not been for the possibility of a break in the journey at 
Rendsburg, the passage of the Kiel Canal might have been 
just a little exhausting. There was nothing to do but steer down an 
almost straight course and the scenery as far as Rendsburg was not 
of any particular interest, though the banks were gay with flowers 
of the marsh and meadow and the deep cutting through the hill 
where the Grunenthal high bridge crossed the canal was a glorious 
mass of yellow evening primroses, pink roses, purple lupins, and 
the broad white flowers of Syringa whose perfume hung heavily 
in the trough of the waterway. Here too there were fishermen 
not mere bankside anglers but business-like men in overalls and 
thighboots who would row out quickly from the shore when a gap 
in the traffic permitted, lay a long net in a semicircle, and hasten to 
haul it in before the next pit-prop boat came plugging round the 
bend. What they were after we could not imagine, but it was 
evidently their livelihood. 

If on the whole the landscape was rather featureless the flow 
of shipping more than made up for it, and along the waterway we 
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met more than a hundred vessels. Some were mere motorized 
barges of a type which was capable of voyaging up the Kattegat 
to Gothenburg and beyond if the weather were kind enough, but 
most were larger ships Swedish ore-carriers, German timber 
ships, tankers which had already passed through Suez, and the 
trawlers and tramps of the Baltic ports. Just occasionally a ship 
would be of such size that other giants moving in the opposite 
direction had to be halted by the bankside signal stations and made 
to draw ia to one of the half-mile-long lay-bys or passing-places, 
but this was only necessary in cases of exceptional beam and 
draught. Ships of a mere five or six thousand tons could run past 
each other without so much as slackening speed, and all the Com- 
had to do was to keep well to the side and gallop happily 
over their wash. 

A few small side-channels led off from the main route, the first 
being the Buttler Kanal, a small and winding waterway on the left 
side, which meandered through the fields and marshes before 
rejoining the canal once more a few miles further ahead. Twenty 
miles from Brunsbiittel a much larger waterway ran off on the 
same side, and we identified it as the Gieselau Kanal, a cut dug 
in 1936 to permit the smaller ships to pass through into the Lower 
Eider, and thence to Tdnning and the coast of Schleswig-Holstein. 
Formerly the access to the Eider was by a lock in the centre of 
Rendsburg, but this was closed in the same year and filled in, to 
allow for a new and larger railway bridge across the river. At the 
same time the Eider itself, which had carried a four-foot range of 
tide as far upstream as Rendsburg, was sealed off by a dam far 
down its estuary at Nordfeld, though a ship lock was provided for 
the fishing boats and small trading craft using the river. This had 
the effect of preventing the inundations to which the country 
behind the river banks had for centuries been subjected whenever 
a prolonged storm gale drove the waters up the Eider's funnel- 
shaped estuary, but it also unfortunately put an end to the river's 
distinction of being one of the most favoured rivers in Europe in 
the opinion of that strange creature the sturgeon. A few decades 
ago the Eider fishermen were taking scores of these remarkable 
fish every year, and some of the specimens weighed as much as a 
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quarter of a ton. They did not drop from the sky as Ljudger's was 
said to have done at Leer> but came into the river in the summer 
months to spawn. There they were taken with a net rigged across 
the river, and they were once so common that serving maids (who 
did not relish the task of gutting them and stripping the fused 
scaly plates from the skin) would only accept a post on receiving an 
undertaking that sturgeon was not to be served at dinner on more 
than two occasions weekly. Occasionally a sturgeon still makes its 
way through the lock at Nordfeld, but caviare is no longer as 
common a delight of Rendsburgers as formerly. 

The Eider is not without its legends, and one of the most delight- 
ful concerns the ferry at Hohn. In the low hills beyond the river 
bank there once lived many of the little people, but it seems that 
when the village churches were built they determined to move 
across the river and find a new home in the countryside of Dith- 
marschen. Being reasonable little people they decided to use the 
ferry, and one night they sallied out to the ferryman's house and 
tapped on his window. At first the ferryman could see nobody, but 
the knocking continued, and at last he could see that the ground 
before his door was teeming with the little folk. At their head was 
one with a long white beard, who explained that they could no 
longer sleep for the noise of hymn-singing and bell-ringing in the 
village, and they wanted all to be put across the Eider. 

The ferryman was a good-hearted fellow and he was sorry for 
them. He agreed to help them on their way, and after putting on 
his waterman's jacket and boots he came out of his house and down 
to the bank* He was wearing a hat, too, but the leader of the little 
people asked him to take it off and lay it in the grass beside the path 
to the landing-stage. This the ferryman did, and then he unlocked 
his boat and let the tiny men stream aboard with their wives and 
children and diminutive babies in arms. 

When the boat was full he pushed out into the stream and con- 
ducted his passengers safely to the further bank* Then he returned 
for another load, and once again the little people crowded the floor 
of his ferry until there was no room to spare. Time and again he 
had to make the trip and it was not until nearly first light that he 
had finished his work, but as the last of them disembarked they all 
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lit their lanterns, bade him farewell, and started on their way across 

the fields. 

Back at his landing-stage the ferryman remembered that he had 
laid his hat in the grass on the river bank, and when he went to 
fetch it he found it filled to the brim with little gold coins. Every 
one of the little people had paid their passage money before climb- 
Ing into his boat* and the ferryman now found himself a wealthy 
man. 

The little people seem in general to have been well disposed 
towards mere humans, provided only that no one tried to impose 
upon them. Not far from Kiel a farmer who ploughed a particular 
hillside had no need to go home for his midday meal, for promptly 
at noon the earth opened and a table appeared between the furrows, 
decked out with crockery and cutlery and laden with excellent 
dishes. Why he deserved this service is not at all clear, but the 
work was certainly that of the little people, who went to very great 
trouble over the menu. 

The farmer took to inviting his neighbours and soon it became a 
general habit to take the free lunch in his field and save the work 
of their womenfolk at home, but one day a lad who was present 
secretly decided to annoy the little people by stealing a fork, so 
that they would be one short when they did the washing-up. Next 
morning the table failed to appear, and in the evening the farm 
workers had all to go home and request a dinner of their wives 
who, of course, had nothing ready for them. By now the lad was 
frightened and confessed what he had done, and the villagers 
decided that he must at once go back to the field and return the 
fork to its owners. This he agreed to do, and as he stood on the 
hillside holding the fork in his hand the earth opened and the table 
reappeared, set as usual except for the lack of a fork at one of the 
places. The lad quietly laid the fork in its proper position and the 
table vanished. From that day onward it never reappeared, and the 
unfortunate farmers were obliged to eat at home. 

A few miles short of Rendsburg a monument on the northern 
bank of the canal marks the spot where the great field-marshal 
Moltkc stood a while in the company of the Kaiser and Prince 
Heinrich to watch the excavations. From the Moltke Stone on- 
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wards the river and canal run so close to each other for the next 
two or three miles that they are separated by little more than a 
common bank, and it is along this stretch of the waterway that the 
building of the canal is firmly asserted to have been seen in advance 
by several villagers and country people. The tales are interesting, 
because there would seem to be no reason at all why they should 
ever have imagined that ships would follow any other course but 
that of the Eider itself, which just here is comparatively straight; 
and yet, if we can believe local tradition from such a relatively short 
time ago, a number of people in the hamlets on either side of the 
Eider frequently saw ships sailing over the moors and through the 
fields on the southern side of the river, just behind the bank. In 
particular a great white vessel was observed on several occasions. 
'Trina Lemke, a country woman of Westerronfeld, was one day 
walking to Rendsburg market with her companions when she 
suddenly stopped and pointed. 

*O, kiek molj she cried. 'Dorfohrt eengroot Schipp ower der Weg! 
Dor silnd Kanonen op un Lilt in win Tug? (Just look! There goes a 
great ship across the road, with guns on it and people got up in 
white.) 

Her companions saw nothing and they laughed and chaffed at 
her, but 'Trina stoutly maintained that she had seen the white 
ship, just in that particular spot. Nothing would convince her that 
she must have imagined it. She could say exactly where it had 
crossed the track ahead of her. 

When some years later the plans of the ship canal were drawn 
up and the line was marked out, the course did not happen to pass 
through the spot where 'Trina had seen the great white ship. 
Naturally, the villagers were not slow to laugh at her and tell her 
that her second sight was faulty. But strangely enough the canal 
engineers later decided to amend the plan of the course near 
Rendsburg, and their new line was set out exactly where 'Trina had 
forecast that the ship would appear. In 1887 the tremendous task 
of excavating the bed of the canal was begun, and on June 2ist 
1895 more than a hundred warships of the maritime nations were 
drawn up in the Kiel fjord when the young Kaiser Wilhelm II 
declared the canal open for the shipping of all nations. A few 
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hours later the people of Westerronfeld were hurrying to the bank 

to see the first ship steam gracefully through the Rendsburg 

bridges towards them, and they were not so very surprised to see 

that she was indeed a huge white vessel with her crew smartly 

dressed in white uniforms. She was the imperial yacht Hohen- 

sollern* 

Nor was 'Trina the only one who recognized the ship from 
previous mysterious acquaintance. 'There she isP shouted old 
Mars Sievers of Hamweddel, as the Hohenzollern pursued her 
course along the canal There she is, the great white ship that 
we've always seen in the fields.' And others, too, knew her for the 
same vessel with the tall masts which every now and again had 
appeared in the pastures where now the great waterway had been 
cut. And if there is no record of Mars or 'Trina or any other local 
visionary having been vouchsafed a preview of a mysterious tea- 
tray laden with strange mechanically propelled vehicles, sweeping 
over the fields in the neighbourhood of Osterronfeld, or of a train 
puffing up a gradient to turn a circle high in the air on the edge of 
Rendsburg itself, perhaps this is really not so surprising. Land 
transport is one thing, and ships are quite another* 

On her outward voyage the Commodore spent little time in 
Rendsburg. She had arrived about midnight, and it was only 
shortly after three o'clock next morning that the pale light of a 
clear and cloudless summer sky hinted to her that the weather was 
going to be perfect and that she might easily reach Denmark that 
same day if she did not sleep any longer. Her engine was still warm 
from the run of the previous day when she left the quay beside the 
old ramparts of the island fortress and passed slowly up the shallow 
bed of the truncated Upper Eider to resume her journey along the 
canal. 

In the great shipping highway the traffic was flowing from west 
to east and east to west, and the first vessel we met was an old- 
style Russian with the standard hammer and sickle on the funnel. 
As usual, we gave her crew a friendly wave. 

Between Holland and Norway we must have waved to thousands 
of ship, from fishermen's punts to Atlantic liners, for it is a strange 
fact that the masters or crews of ships always wave a greeting to 
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each other strange, because on a waterway as busy as the Kiel 
Canal, or the Amsterdam-Rhine Canal of Holland and the Albert 
Canal across Belgium's Campine, the ships may follow each other 
so closely that waving can be almost a full-time occupation. It is as 
though every driver on the Great North Road, whether in a 
chauffeur-driven Rolls, old family saloon, steam-roller* bus or 
heavy transporter lorry, should lean out to greet each and every 
vehicle coming in the opposite direction. 

The wave consists of something like an informal salute, the hand 
being carried away from the head until the arm is extended almost 
straight. It has no special meaning, but it somehow emphasizes in 
a pleasant way the general and quite classless brotherhood of the 
water, whether fresh or salt. A braided officer of a crack liner or a 
uniformed commander of a battle-cruiser will give the same greet- 
ing to any craft that comes his way, whether it be a collier or a 
trip-boat, a muckboat or a sleek new diesel ship, a ten thousand 
tonner or a rough old eel boat. Or even the Commodore. 

Asiatic and American, Spanish or Dutch, Scandinavian or 
German or British, it made no difference; all of them gave the 
same customary greeting to the Commodore, and we happily re- 
turned it. Once, a few miles south of the island of Hven, a Danish 
submarine surfaced astern of us and speeded to pass close beside 
us on our starboard side, not to intercept us but just to wave 
which the commander could not easily have done at a depth of ten 
fathoms. 

The only exception to the waving rule were the ships of the Iron 
Curtain Lands other than the Yugoslavs, which appeared to 
have no inhibitions. We always waved our greetings to the craft 
of the Communist countries just as we did to others, but when we 
saluted the Russian vessel outside Rendsburg the reaction was 
exactly what from experience we had expected. Our existence was 
noted, but little more. Now, as always, the Russian captain treated 
us to a brief and exceedingly formal salute but the crew responded 
with no more than the slightest nod of the head. We knew very 
well why this was, and we were sorry rather than offended, for we 
could well imagine how unfortunate it might be for any sailor whose 
natural friendliness should give rise to the suspicion that he was 
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particularly well disposed towards a boat which, if not actually from 
the land of Wall Street hyenas, was nevertheless branded by her 
flag as originating from a country of the West, a land of wicked 
capitalist exploitation and sinister anti-proletarian oppression. It 
was not difficult for us to read the sense of imprisoned frustration 
in the faces of these friendly and very ordinary seamen, upon whom 
an unnatural and inhospitable standoffishness was imposed as 
though by rule. 

How deep this frustration might be we could tell from our meet- 
Ings with the Polish ships. We knew very well that many of the 
captains to whom we waved must have been brave men who had 
fought and endured in the hopeless attempt to keep their country 
from enslavement by first one dictatorship and then another, and 
that their crews consisted of men whose political sympathies were 
not necessarily in any degree the same as those compulsorily laid 
down by the politicians who were their country's leaders in War- 
saw, but we soon came to realize also that each ship carried a 
cuckoo in the foVsle, a political commissar or agent whose task it 
was to spy on the others and keep an eye open for possible devia- 
tionism, and when abeam of a Polish ship it was not difficult for us 
to identify this individual ourselves. The greetings we received 
from the Polish crews were so expressive and nostalgic that they 
conveyed more than words could have done, but it w r as noticeable 
that the men would glance round quickly to make sure that they 
were not within view of some particular member of their company 
before waving to us with gestures in which sheer friendliness was 
mixed with sadness and longing. Yet not all the men could wave. 
Somewhere along the length of their ship there would be a dead 
spot for the open exchange of the courtesies of the sea, and in its 
centre an individual staring at us blankly and without the least 
expression, whilst those beside him might risk a quick wink or just 
a slight movement of a finger on the ship's rail. This commissar 
might be standing on the deck or on the bridge, he could be found 
forward or on the boat-deck, or astern of the superstructure, but 
it was rarely that we could not identify him at a distance. The cap- 
tain alone seemed able openly to acknowledge our wave in this 
man*s presence, if only by a strictly correct naval salute to 
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which, presumably, no objection could be taken, as it constituted 
proper etiquette. 

The Russian was not far astern of us when we began to enter a 
cutting, and from Kluvensieck woods onwards the bank became 
continually higher so that we could no longer see over them to the 
moorland beyond. This was because we were approaching the 
highest land on the route, a low plateau up to which the old Eider 
Canal had been lifted by the three locks on either side. Here the 
Kiel Canal followed a more direct line, and as it had been designed 
without locks its bed had been cut deep down below the level of 
the surrounding land. After several miles the beautiful Flemhuder 
See opened off through a gap in the right bank and we could see 
for ourselves the difference in the level of its water which the newer 
canal had brought about, for its eastern shore now consisted of a 
steep cliff crowned with a wood of pines and birch where once the 
land had dipped gently into the lake. 

Not only had the Flemhuder See lost more than twenty feet of 
its depth, but its area had shrunk to less than half, for one side of 
it had been used as a dumping ground for the soil dug from the 
cutting and where once there had been water there was now new 
land. But the glimpse into the lake showed us that it was a favourite 
haunt of the fisherman and dinghy sailor, even if it was difficult for 
us to imagine that once the ships of Bruges had sailed in through 
that same gap, though at a level higher than the top of the Com- 
modore's masthead. Flemhude, however, was still accessible by water, 
for immediately beyond the lake a high and narrow pair of lock- 
gates led up to the Ring Kanal, built at the original level of the 
former lake to serve as a channel for small ships to Flemhude and 
beyond and to maintain the water level in an area where the cutting 
of the Kiel Canal on a much lower plane would otherwise have 
dried out the rich water-meadows beyond the lake. 

By now we w r ere within five miles of the end of the canal, and 
under the great arch of the Levensau bridge we began to turn the 
last slow bend to see right down beyond the Holtenau road bridge 
to the chimneys of the canal harbour and the giant gates of the 
locks w r hich were to lead us out into the tideless sea beyond. It was 
still early by land standards of morning rising when the warning 
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bell rang and the further gate of the largest of the locks began to 
roll back into Its recess to let the Commodore pass between the 
breakwaters into the Kiel fjord. This was the twenty-fifth lock 
from London and the end of the twenty-second river or canal 
through which she had come, and the moment was one of con- 
siderable pride for her. From her first gentle voyages along the 
Cliveden Reach above Maidenhead she had crossed the Channel 
and wound her way across the corner of France, through Belgium 
and Holland and Germany, and now at last she was entering the 
Baltic Sea. 

To ourselves the Baltic was so remote that if we had been able 
to form any picture of it at all it was as a grey and overcast expanse 
of water edged by the flat shores of a cold, featureless countryside 
and kept in continual motion by the bleak wind blowing from the 
wastes of Siberia away to the east. Yet the lock was no more than 
a couple of hundred yards astern before we found ourselves skim- 
ming over a sea so calm that not the faintest ripple broke the skin 
of its surface, and so brilliantly and tropically blue that the most 
alluring advertisements of the Cote d'Azur seemed pallid in com- 
parison. Behind the Commodore the foaming wash thrust up by her 
propeller sparkled with a complete clarity that we had never before 
known, and looking over the side we could see far down to the 
sandy bottom through several fathoms of the clearest azure crystal. 
Here and there we made out the twisting forms of small fish darting 
through the water that was neither fresh nor salt, and in the upper 
layers pink and purple jellyfish floated idly, some a mere inch or 
two across their violet-edged bells, and others heavy, bulky 
creatures, with a massive central structure of specialized sub- 
individuals and a trailing screen of fine but deadly filaments ex- 
tending for several feet behind them. 

Quite overcome with the loveliness of the Eastern Sea (as it is 
called in the northern lands) we turned a little to put the Port of 
Kiel behind us and head for the narrows beside the Friedrichsort 
lighthouse a couple of miles down the fjord. Beyond it the bay 
widened out into a limitless blue which stretched to Denmark and 
Sweden, Finland and Russia. To our left the cliffs shone brownish- 
yellow and were capped with rolling fields of ripening corn, of 
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golden mustard and emerald pasture, and on our right the water 
was flanked by the long white sands which make the fjord such a 
favourite place for holiday-makers. Behind these beaches the land 
rose sharply, clad thickly with pines as though this were indeed in 
the neighbourhood of the Esterel or Antibes. A couple of cargo 
vessels were steaming inward from the open waters and a business- 
like and handsome ferry was making its urgent way from stage to 
stage along the shore. Rowboats of fishers lay dotted on the edges 
of the shallows along the shores, and even at this early hour of the 
morning a sailing dinghy or two lay motionless under the clear 
northern sky, basking in the brilliant sun and no doubt hoping 
that at least the faintest trace of breeze would spring up to fill the 
sails. 

Almost on the corner where the eastern shore bent round to fade 
away towards Fehmarn we could make out the pretty little harbour 
of Laboe, and we imagined that one of the hilltops behind the 
village must be the Wunderberg, where a woman of Laboe became 
rich but childless. According to the tale, she wandered out one 
fine Easter morning with her infant on her arm, and happening to 
cross the slope of the Wunderberg she saw that the side of the 
hill was wide open. A sparkle twinkled to her from within the 
cavity, and stepping inside she found a heap of gold and silver 
left, no doubt, by the little people. In the middle of the opening 
stood a table with three golden apples upon it, and setting her 
child down beside them she let him play with them while she filled 
her apron with all the gold she could carry. She ought of course to 
have known better, but perhaps she was just carried away with the 
excitement of the moment, and never stopped to think. Nor did 
she remember her child until she had stepped out of the cavern, 
but when she turned back to go and fetch him the side of the hill 
had closed again, and though she searched a hundred times the 
whole hill around, she could find no trace of the opening. In her 
despair she would gladly have thrown all her treasure away (though 
it is not recorded that she actually did so) in return for her infant 
son. 

Next Easter day, however, she again went to the hill, perhaps 
more from sorrow than in expectation. And once again the Wun- 
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derberg stood open, and the glitter of treasure winked to her in the 
sunlight. This time she paid no attention to the gold but ran 
straight to the table, to find her little boy playing with the golden 
apples as happily as when she had left him a whole year before. 
The child gurgled with joy and stretched out his arms to her, and 
she snatched him up quickly and darted out into the open. But 
the very moment the first ray of sunshine fell upon the child he 
vanished without trace. 

With this lesson before us we would no doubt have been very 
circumspect if we had landed at Laboe, but our intention was just 
to pass at a reasonable distance from the entrance of its charming 
little harbour. We were not looking for gold, but for the customs 
cutter' so that we might declare our exit from Germany in 
proper style. At Cuxhaven we had taken aboard some groceries 
and they had been sealed under customs bond and accompanied 
with a heavy sheaf of papers, and it had been stressed to us in the 
most decided terms that we must on no account leave the German 
Bundesrepufalik without first having the papers properly counter- 
signed and the lead seals on the package ceremonially cut by a 
customs officer. In dutiful compliance we had taken the papers to 
the customs room on the Holtenau lockside, but the officers had 
merely given a cursory glance at our passports. They had firmly 
declined to come aboard to inspect our magic seal presumably 
because there was no guarantee that on leaving the lock we might 
not turn in to Kiel itself instead of heading out to sea. Very 
properly they had informed us that the seals would be severed 
when we presented ourselves to the customs cutter cruising off 
Laboe. We could not possibly miss it, they said. It was the cutter's 
job to intercept passing vessels and check their papers, and remove 
seals. All this was confirmed rather more briefly by Volume I of 
the Baltic Pilot, an out of date edition of which had generously 
been presented to the Commodore by the skipper of a ship in the 
Pool of London. Customs clearance is carried out in the western part 
of the channel, between the buoys Kiel C and Kiel D, it told us, and 
these two buoys proved to be off Laboe. 

We knew well enough the general style of a German customs 
cutter because we had seen examples in the Ems at Ditzum, in the 
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Weser, and outside Cuxhaven and Brunsbiittelkoog, yet the most 
careful scrutiny of the neighbourhood of Laboe and indeed of 
the entire shore on either hand revealed nothing which by any 
stretch of imagination could be thought to be a customs vessel, and 
so we had no choice but to proceed on our way. Perhaps the cutter 
was further out, we thought, and we dutifully ran a mile or two 
out from the shore to scan with the binoculars the approach from 
the northward, through which several ships of various sizes were 
steaming. But there was no sign at all of the customs boat, and the 
pilot vessel out near the Kiel lightship was the only craft in sight 
other than the various cargo vessels inward or outward bound, and 
we therefore gave up the search and turned northward beyond the 
red and white striped lighthouse of Bulk Point, to run up the shore 
towards Denmark. When four hours later we crossed the frontier 
line marked on the chart and were at last in Danish waters the 
seals were still intact, but it now seemed reasonable enough to 
bring the package on deck and cut the seals for ourselves. Not for a 
moment did we stop to think how foolish we were to assume that 
there could possibly be some imperfection in the thoroughness of 
the German official machinery. We cut the string, tossed the seals 
overboard, and celebrated our arrival in Scandinavia by trans- 
ferring the goods from bond to galley stock. 

The incident was long forgotten when five months later we were 
dramatically reminded of the unsleeping vigilance of the German 
official by the delivery at our house of an important looking letter 
originally addressed to the Herrn Kapitan, Motorschiff Commodore^ 
Waterways Gesellschaft, London. It says much for the ingenuity of 
the G.P.O. that the letter reached us only three days after it had 
been posted in Cuxhaven, having been redirected by the Inland 
Waterways Association (the Waterways Geselhchaft> as the sorting 
office had somehow divined). 

The letter pointed out that there was no record of our papers 
having been countersigned by the cutter cruising off Laboe, and 
the unfortunate grocer in Cuxhaven was being held liable for duty 
in the sum of a little more than four shillings pending a satisfactory 
explanation and the return of the documents which had no doubt 
been checked and counterstamped elsewhere. A few days later a 
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friend who happened to have been on board at the time received 
a somewhat similar letter though how they discovered his name 
we were quite unable to guess from the headquarters of the 
Cuxhaven Yacht Club in the Alter Hafen, drawing attention to the 
fearful thing we had done. We both replied, full of humility and 
regrets, and taking very good care to stress the excellence of the 
Port of Cuxhaven, its yacht club, its grocers and customs officers 
and ancillaries of every kind, because we knew very well that sooner 
or later we should have to pass through the Nord-Ostsee Kanal 
again and we wanted to avoid any misunderstandings. We were 
unable to explain how we missed finding the cutter and to this 
day it remains a mystery but we had had the foresight to report 
our failure to the Danish customs officer at S0nderborg that same 
day, and we said that we hoped that they would confirm our due 
arrival there if they wished to do so; as for the sheaf of documents, 
we no longer had them (we had in fact used them to light a fire in 
the Commodores stove on a wet night in a Danish harbour, but we 
thought it tactless to say so in detail) and we could only regret our 
singular British stupidity. And there the matter was closed. 

Half an hour up from Bulk Point we began to cross the mouth of a 
deep and narrow bay flanked by wooded cliffs on either side. This 
was the Eckernforder fjord, the scene of a naval action in the tragic 
Danish-German War, when in 1849 two Danish men-of-war 
allowed themselves to be driven into the bay, where they were 
attacked by artillery from the shore. With the wind against them 
it was impossible for them to beat out to sea, and they had no hope 
but to surrender, but in that moment of disgrace a midshipman on 
the Christian VIII took a match and fired the powder magazine, 
blowing the ship and most of its crew and its load of troops to 
pieces. The Germans were then set the difficult problem of decid- 
ing which of their officers was responsible for the destruction of the 
Danish ship, and after much discussion it was agreed that the glory 
should go to the highest ranking officer present. This happened to 
be Queen Victoria's brother-in-law, Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, who was at once acclaimed as the victor of Eckernforde 
on a medal struck in celebration. 

A few miles further up the coast a pair of buoys and a tall light- 
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house marked the entrance to the Schlei, and passing just off shore 
and looking up past the bleak pilot house to where the course 
wound away behind the banks of sand we could almost imagine 
that we saw the elegant curved stem and dragon's head of a Viking 
ship from Haithabu, deep-laden with the merchandise of the 
western lands, being rowed swiftly down the narrow channel by 
the long oars of her hardy seamen. And there were other memories 
too for was it not just there, behind that same pilot house, that 
sitting fog-bound in the dilapidated cabin of the Duldbella Davies 
had confided to his yachtsman friend Carruthers his tale of the 
attempt made by Dollmann the spy to wreck him on the Hohen- 
horn Sands? Further back in time there was another story too, 
that of the cruel maiden of Schleimiinde (as the negligible settle- 
ment at the mouth is called) who drove the cod from that coast. 
Once they were so plentiful that even the poorest hirelings dis- 
dained their flesh, but the plenty was soon to turn to a scarcity 
which ruined the local fishermen and all, it was said, because of 
the heartless girl who took a cod alive, thrust a skewer through its 
eyes and hurled it into the waves where the buoys now mark the 
channel across the bar of sand at the approach. *Be gone/ she cried. 
'Be gone, and never see this shore again!* The very next year the 
fish were far fewer and soon they had gone, a fearful warning either 
to those who are cruel, or to girls who do not like cod I am not 
sure which. 

More truly historical was the memory of Ansgar, the great 
Apostle of the North who founded the first church in all Scandi- 
navia, early in the ninth century. It was to the banks of the Schlei 
that his first missionary journey took him when he sailed down the 
Rhine from Cologne, and it was near Schleswig that he founded 
the school where he trained twelve young lads of the neighbourhood 
to spread the gospel. Probably he and his friend Autbert reached 
the area not by way of Schleimiinde but by the Haithabu portage 
road. The Commodore, however, was again to run across his trail in 
central Sweden, for his second missionary journey took him to 
Bjorko in the Malar Lake, where the fine monument to him stands 
on the rocky knoll of the Iron Age fort which was the scene of his 
greatest labours. 
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It was on the waters of the Schlei, too, that the grim scene was 
enacted when Erik VI met his treacherous death and the Danish 
crown passed to his brother, Duke Abel. Both were sons of 
Valdemar II, a direct ancestor of the Danish royal family of today. 
King Valdemar married the princess Dragomir of Bohemia, a girl 
whose beauty and gentleness and care for her people during the 
two short years before her death caused them to adapt her name to 
Dagmar (the Maid of Day, or the Bringer of Light). Her character 
is immortalized In some of the loveliest of the Danish ballads, as 
when, rising from her death-bed she threw herself into her lover's 
arms and implored him to grant her three dying wishes. 

The first boon that I beg thee now 
I beg for love of me; 
Give peace to every outlawed man, 
And set the captives free. 

The second boon I beg thee now 

I beg for love of thee; 

Ok, take not Bengerdfor thy mate, 

So sour a shrew is she! 

The third boon that I beg thee now 
Thou' It gladly grant to me. 
I ask that Knud our youngest son 
May King in Denmark be. 

But alas, it was not to be so. Valdemar did indeed marry 
'Bengerd', the Princess Berengaria of Portugal, and it was to her 

second son Erik that he gave the crown, thereby rousing the rebel- 
lious nature of the elder brother. 

Bcrengaria's character survives in the fact that the name 
'bengerd* was afterwards applied to any hard and cruel woman, 
and the ballads treat her very differently from the gentle Dagmar. 
One of them pictures her in the small hours of her bridal night, 
making the most imperious demands of Valdemar. 

All in the morning, long ere day, 
She for her bridal-gift did pray. 
Woe be on her, Queen Bengerd! 
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Now give me Samso to hate and to hold^ 
And let every maid pay a crown of gold. 

To Bengerd spake the King eftsoon, 
Thou must beg another boon. 

So poor is many a maid today 
Were she to die, she could not pay. 

And so on, with Berengaria demanding a law that only she might 
wear scarlet, and that the harbours should be chained and no ship 
allowed out without paying dues to her, and a tax for the queen 
of a piece of gold for each son born to a peasant, and half a piece 
for every daughter and poor King Valdemar finding excuses for 
every refusal. But refuse he did, and 

Now Bengerd in mirk and mould abides, 
And the peasant hath oxen andkine besides. 

Now Bengerd lies in dust and mould 
And every maid keeps her red, red gold! 

Much of all this is no doubt apocryphal, but it must presumably 
hold some real recollection of the Queen's nature, a nature which 
Abel appears to have inherited. 

At Valdemar's death Dagmar's third wish too was forgotten, 
and Denmark was to be rent by the struggles between the sons of 
Berengaria. Abel had unwisely been granted the rich Dukedom of 
Schleswig, and he was immediately incited by the neighbouring 
German princes to set himself up as a separate independent monarch 
in defiance of his brother Erik, the King of Denmark who was 
given the nickname of Plough-Penny on account of his unpopular 
decision to levy a tax on every plough-gate into a field in order to 
raise money for his campaigns. 

In the wars between these two men, in which Abel was assisted 
by both his other brothers, Christopher and Knud, Denmark was 
wasted almost from end to end. The Swedes and the Liibeckers, 
the Holstein counts and the Archbishop of Bremen, all for their 
own ends incited revolt and fanned rebellions in which the only 
possible loser was the Danish people. When, after years of blood- 
shed, Abel had been brought to agree to govern Schleswig only as a 
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dominion of the Danish crown, Erik called upon him in his palace 
on the Schlel That he did so in spite of the entreaties of his friends 
might suggest mere foolhardiness, but Erik was of a trusting nature 
and he apparently believed that his brother had genuinely put 
aside the deep hatred born of years of conflict. 

After the dinner to the royal visitor Duke Abel set the king to a 
game of chess with one of the courtiers, but he himself stood silent 
and brooding, working himself up into a fury at his brother's easy 
trust Suddenly he turned upon Erik and recalled that when his 
City of Schleswig had been attacked by Erik, one of his own 
daughters had been forced to flee barefoot through the streets. 

*Hast thou forgotten that my own daughter was driven barefoot 
out of the town like a common wench?' The recollection came 
grimly from the lips of the Duke, and Erik must have felt the hatred 
behind them. He attempted to dismiss the matter in a friendly and 
somewhat lighthearted manner. *Be patient/ he said gently. Now 
that I have my kingdom I have plenty with which to buy her a new 
pair of shots.' 

Perhaps it was the reference to their relative positions which 
snapped what little reserve of control Abel possessed. 'Never shalt 
thou do so, 1 he shouted, and at a sign to the guards King Erik was 
seized and carried down to a boat, to be rowed down the Schlei in 
the company of the King's own chamberlain whose presence 
was apparently intended to set his mind at rest. Then Abel quickly 
sent for Erik's bitterest enemy, Lauge Gudmundsen, and dis- 
patched him down the dark fjord in another boat. Pulling with all 
his might Lauge eventually began to overtake the King's boat on 
the Schlei, and when his craft loomed out of the night Erik asked 
to whom it belonged. On hearing that the man was Lauge Gud- 
mundsen he knew that his end had come, and he calmly asked that 
a priest might be brought, so that he could confess his sins and die 
in peace. 

^Lauge rowed to the monastery chapel at Missunde and returned 
with a confessor, who climbed into the King's boat and there and 
then gave him the absolution 'though with a heavy heart'. The 
moment the priest had uttered the concluding words Lauge struck 
off the King's head with his axe and Erik's body was wrapped in a 
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cloak, weighted with stones, and dropped into the waters of the 
Schlei 

Abel knew very well that Ms brother's disappearance would seem 
highly suspicious, and he quickly mustered more than a score of 
dutiful noblemen who swore that Erik had been drowned when his 
boat most unfortunately capsized on his way home from the recep- 
tion, but to the Duke's embarrassment the body rose to the surface 
after two months and was taken to the monastery church, where the 
monks identified it and buried it. It was said that when the corpse 
first appeared on the Schlei its right hand was raised above the 
water as though threatening vengeance; and if so, that revenge was 
not long delayed. Abel only held the Danish crown for two years 
before he marched into the area of the Frieslanders to levy taxes, 
and his skull was smashed by the hammer of a village wheelwright. 

By noon the Commodore had left the Schlei and its memories 
eight miles astern* and was turning the sloping cliff of Falshdvd, 
the last German headland on the Cimbrian peninsula, to pass into 
the broad mouth of the Flensburg fjord, one shore of which was 
German but the other Danish, Away to the right we could make 
out the long shape of the island of Aer0, and on the starboard bow 
the Poels Huk lighthouse on the south-easterly corner of Als. To 
port the fjord itself disappeared in the distance around the bend 
by the Broager peninsula, whilst ahead of us on our course obliquely 
across the bay the shapely red form of the Flensburg light vessel 
lay motionless at anchor within six hundred yards of the limit of 
German sovereignty over the waters. We ran close beside her, 
waved to the crew who lay stripped on her deck in the brilliant 
summer sunshine, and counted seven minutes before we could 
declare that now, quite definitely, we had crossed the line into 
Scandinavia. Another forty minutes and %ve were turning close 
inshore round the edge of the pine-clad promontory of boulders 
which covered the entrance to the Sound of Als, to draw in to the 
first of the harbours we were to visit among the enchanting islands 
of the Danish archipelago. And this first, S0nderborg, was one of the 
loveliest of them all 
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The Danish archipelago Smderborg the fate of 

Christian II Dybbol hill Graasten and Clucksburg 

the ghosts of Flensburg Black Margaret Aabenraa 

and Haderslev the birth of St Niels 

enmark is fortunate to exist at all. Twelve thousand years ago 
JL/the hunters who followed the reindeer northward into the cool 
land laid bare by the retreating ice field of the last glaciation settled 
in a countryside thick with pine forests. Much of the land was 
deeply covered by the dirt and gravel and boulders brought down 
by the glaciers and dropped by the ice when it melted away, and 
this was eventually to yield some of the most fertile ground in 
Europe. 

To settle the Danish islands was no problem for these early folk, 
for the islands did not exist. What is today the mainland of Europe 
was continuous with England, and a man could have walked dry- 
shod, or with no greater obstacle than patches of marshy ground, 
from Calais to Dover. Even our *old j Father Thames was no private 
river of England, but flowed into the Rhine as a tributary, and 
where the Kronprins Frederik now steams on her passage from 
Harwich to Esbjerg on the Jutland peninsula the North Sea as such 
had not yet appeared, and to the eastward of Jutland the land 
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stretched away across what are now the main Danish islands of 
Fyn and Sjaclland, Lolland and Falster. 

By about 5,000 B.C. the great weight of ice which pressed upon 
the crust of the Earth in the far north was so far reduced that the 
land began to rise and the neighbouring area of Denmark to sink. 
With less of its water locked up in the vastness of the ice sheet the 
sea level rose too, and these two factors combined to put the land 
of the western Baltic largely under water until in southern Den- 
mark only those parts of the country more than 120 feet above the 
earlier sea level escaped the slow inexorable flooding, From being 
a wide expanse of forest land Denmark became an archipelago of 
more than four hundred islands, the mere tops of its former gently 
rolling hills. The fir gave way to the beech and the oak, and the 
hunters became fishermen, sailors, and farmers. 

The inundated character of Denmark is very visible to any per- 
son who looks down from an airliner bound from London to 
Copenhagen. From northern Germany onwards the sea is often so 
shallow that the green of its bottom-weed shines up as brightly as 
if there were no water but some huge area of lawn or pasture below 
the plane. And to a boatman the extreme shallowness of the sea 
between Fyn and Aer0 or Sjaelland and Falster is clear enough not 
only from what he can see if he looks over the side of his boat, but 
from the fact that even the shallow-draught train ferries follow 
courses marked by broom-buoys and sticks to show where a chan- 
nel often feet depth has been scoured out for shipping by dredgers. 
A drop of fifteen feet in the level of the sea would join together 
scores of Danish islands which are now separated by many miles 
of water, 

Denmark with its hundreds of islands large and small is a 
fascinating country to visit by boat, and many parts of it can be 
reached by no other means. Its shores are dotted with tiny harbours 
or sizeable ports, and Det Danske Havnelods^ the admirable Danish 
harbour pilot-book, gives details of no less than four hundred and 
six ports and steamer jetties in a country not three times the size 
of Yorkshire. On her way to the Skagerrak the Commodore was to 
call at more than a score of these, of which S0nderborg was the 
first 
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As an introduction to a new country the harbour of S0nderborg 
could not have been better, for it kept its secrets until the very last 
moment. Throughout the five mile ran from the Flensburg Light 
Vessel we could see well enough where the Sound of Als cut 
through to separate the island of Als from the mainland of the 
Jutland peninsula, but the town itself remained hidden. From 
behind the trees on the starboard side a chimney and gasholder 
showed that at least a gasworks was to be found, and on the port 
side of the channel some few uninteresting and commercial build- 
ings confirmed that some sort of settlement lay just round the 
corner, but of the town which our guide-book stated to be a place 
of fifteen thousand inhabitants nothing else was to be seen. Half 
a mile short of the entrance we were passing a wooded promenade 
and a sandy beach on which holiday-makers were basking in the 
summer sun, but it was not until we rounded the bullnose with its 
red entrance light that we found ourselves face to face with one of 
the loveliest waterfronts in Europe. The actual buildings in the row 
of stores and houses facing us across the quayside roadway were 
neither particularly ancient nor gems of architectural virtuosity 
S0nderborg had suffered too much from the Swedish bombard- 
ment of 1658 and the higher powered German one of 1864 for 
much of the oldest town to have survived. They formed little more 
than a practical and miscellaneous collection, but their colours 
were quite delightful. Colour-washed in pale greys and browns and 
ochreous yellows they were in complete contrast to the buildings 
of the other countries across which we had come. 

On the water beneath them lay an assemblage of working boats 
which again were different. The fishing craft may have been much 
the same as the German in general line and figure, but without 
exception they were white. Each had a varnished wheelhouse, and 
every winch and hold cover was of a pale green. Through the 
deck a broad copper pipe led upward from the engine and slanted 
away above the top of the wheelhouse to carry the heavy blue 
smoke far out to the port side. Some of these craft were a mere 
fifteen or twenty feet in length, but others were thirty, forty, or 
gfty according to whether they fished the Little Belt and the 
Baltic shores or ran out beyond the northern isles to the Kattegat, 
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or round the Skaw into the heavy weather of the North Sea. There 
were trading schooners too, tarred and black and beautiful, with 
shining and heavy bowsprits and massive masts to carry sail when 
the wind was fair, and a slender funnelled passenger and cargo 
ship of the regular service to Flensburg for Denmark is inevi- 
tably a land of ferries and steamers and schooners. A hundred of its 
isles are populated, some of them densely, and they must depend 
upon shipping for much of the transport of their goods and people 
from one town to another. 

To the right of the shipping the solid and mellowed castle stood 
foursquare beside the entrance to the Sound of Als, and next to it 
a long two-storeyed building in pinkish colour-wash, topped with 
a deep roof and a pair of pretty and rather Dutch gables, had been 
so carefully designed to harmonize with its surroundings that one 
would never have imagined it to be anything other than a domestic 
wing of the castle itself or perhaps a barracks for the guardsmen of 
former centuries. Certainly it came as a surprise to us to learn that 
this stately customs house dated from the doldrums of European 
building, the 19208. 

If Denmark is a favourite place for the English holiday-maker I 
suspect that this is partly because he feels at home there. It is not 
just that its kindly people are quietly and helpfully friendly, but 
rather that the Englishman feels at once that they are like himself. 
To him they look English in a way that no German or Frenchman 
or even Dutchman can do. There is red hair, or dark, or fair and 
fairer perhaps than at home but without the Scandinavian blonde- 
ness of Sweden and though complexions may often be rather 
more nordic the colouring of the people and their features too are 
often no different from those at home. It is a land of tweed jackets 
and grey flannels, and if trousers are worn by a few of the girls the 
tweed skirt and cotton frock are the commonest wear, and in 
colours no different from in Britain. Perhaps this superficial 
English character of the Danes is most striking to a traveller cross- 
ing the Oresund, where a mere three miles of water separates two 
countries vastly different in the appearance of their peoples. 

Though unexpected, the similarity in features and style of the 
Danes and the English is really not so very surprising. It was the 
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Jutes and Angles of the Danish lands who came to England in the 
viking era, and in England's * Danelaw* the population was very 
largely of this origin. From Northumberland to Kent and Wessex 
the farmer-sailors of Jutland and the Baltic Islands staked their 
claims, built their homes, tilled the ground, and became 
Englishmen. They brought their words to our language, their names 
to the English villages so many of which end ia ''-by* or town 
(and do we not have *byeMaws enough in our boroughs?) and 
they gave to the English people much of the richness of feature and 
complexion which is often admired (and rightly so, I think) by 
those from other lands. 

S0nderborg is a pleasant town and the slot or castle at the 
entrance to the narrow sound is beautiful in its massive simplicity, 
but an inescapable air of melancholy hangs over this solid fortress 
in which King Christian II spent so many years of his life. That 
strange monarch had many conflicting traits in his character. He 
introduced a code of laws which for the first time gave real if 
limited freedom to the peasants, he stopped the burning of witches, 
he provided legal help for the poor, and he instituted a nuriber of 
new schools. He tried to reform the Church, too, by introducing 
disciples of Luther, and he was responsible for having the Bible 
translated into the Danish tongue. At the same time he had a 
revengeful nature and was capable of extraordinary and unpre- 
dictable acts of treachery, and it was this side of his character which 
finally thwarted his efforts to strengthen the unity of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms under a single crown which had first been 
tentatively established by Queen Margaret in the Kalmar Union. 

When King Christian came to the throne Denmark's relations 
with Sweden were far from good, and the Danish king soon found 
himself involved in a war with a people who were nominally his 
own subjects. In 1520 the rebellious Swedes were defeated outside 
Stockholm, but the city held out under the widow of the Swedish 
leader Sten Sture the younger and only opened its gates to the 
king upon receiving a solemn assurance of an amnesty and pardon 
for all who had taken part in the resistance to the Danish forces. 
King Christian was duly crowned in the cathedral of St Nicholas 
as King of Sweden, but immediately afterwards he prepared an 
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astonishing act of treachery. Inviting as many as possible of the 
Swedish nobles to a banquet at the castle he had the doors barred 
behind them and heralds were sent out to ride through the city with 
a proclamation that the citizens were to stay at home. Then, one by 
one, the guests were slaughtered, beginning (as etiquette demanded) 
with the bishops. Eighty-two of the Swedish leaders were executed 
on the first day, and thirteen citizens who were unable to hide their 
anger followed them. So great was the revulsion against the king's 
deed that even his own military and naval commanders helped 
every Swede they could to escape. 

The Blood Bath of Stockholm was the beginning of the end. A 
young man who had earlier been seized as a hostage and taken to 
Jutland was soon patiently planning the complete liberation of his 
country. His father, Eric Johansen, had refused a pardon on the 
night of the massacre, and with the words 'I will die with my 
brothers, all honourable men/ he had followed them to his execu- 
tion. This Eric Johansen's son soon contrived to escape from cus- 
tody in Jutland, and disguised as a drover he managed to reach 
Liibeck, where he smuggled himself aboard a ship bound for Kal- 
mar. Soon he had crossed Sweden to reach Norway, and when he 
entered his own land of Sweden again, at the head of only two 
hundred men, the peasants as well as the nobles flocked to his 
cause. In 1523 the Danish power was broken, and the provinces 
freed. The Union of Kalmar was at an end, and the son of Eric 
Johansen was crowned as Gustav I, or Gustavus Wasa, King of 
Sweden and the first monarch of that great hereditary line. 

The Blood Bath of Stockholm brought to King Christian the 
loss not only of Sweden but of his crown. His own people in 
Denmark were horrified by the proceedings of the Stockholm 
banquet and naturally began to wonder whether similar festivities 
might be planned for nearer home. From Jutland to Fyn the revolt 
spread until Christian was forced to abdicate. Under a guarantee 
of safe conduct he was invited to visit his uncle who had taken his 
place upon the Danish throne as Frederik I, and it may perhaps 
not have been altogether unjust if he was to experience for himself 
the mistake of putting his trust in any such assurances. He was 
seized, shipped to S0nderborg, and imprisoned in the fortress. 
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At first the deposed king was allowed reasonable freedom within 
the bounds of the castle, but it was soon discovered that he was 
using his only servant, a dwarf, as a channel for communication 
with his friends outside, and he was accordingly removed from his 
quarters in the south-east tower and taken to that on the north- 
western side. With the dwarf as his companion he was placed in a 
circular vaulted prison and the door was walled up behind them. 
A small trap through which food was passed was the only opening 
in the walls, and such slight light as penetrated his gloomy quarters 
came from a barred hole in the apex of the vaulting above. 

Seventeen years the king was to spend in this miserable cell, his 
only recreation being to walk restlessly round and round the circu- 
lar table. A traveller who visited the tower in the following century 
wrote that on the floor 'the steps of the king had worn a groove in 
the stone pavement two fingers deep, and around the table was a 
groove two inches deep, worn by the pressure of the king's thumb/ 

The dwarf could not long hold out in this confinement, and he 
was shortly taken out by a rope let down through the hole in the 
ceiling, but with astonishing kindness an old soldier volunteered 
to take his place. This man cheered the king's loneliness by telling 
him tales of battles and campaigns, and stories about his officers 
and fellow troopers, and when after several years the genial pen- 
sioner died the king wept bitterly. From then onwards he spent his 
days utterly alone, pathetically engraving on the wall a picture of 
the castle at Copenhagen which had been his own royal residence 
in happier days, and his sole comfort was the miniature portrait of 
his dead mistress, Dyveke, on whom his affection was still centred 
in spite of his subsequent political marriage to Elizabeth of 
Austria for whom he never cared. Year in and year out the 
unhappy man paced round and round the table until King 
Frederik died and was succeeded by his son, Christian III. Then 
at last the rigour of his imprisonment was relaxed, and he was 
transferred to Kalundborg Castle, where the young monarch 
treated him with generosity and kindness and did all that he could 
to make amends for the years in the vaulted cell of S0nderborg. 

The island of Als is joined to the mainland of the Jutland 
peninsula across the sound by the Christian X bridge, a modern 
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structure with a pair of bascules which can be lifted to pass ships 
through the channel Across the bridge the road winds up steeply 
to the top of Dybbol hill two hundred feet above, and to the wind- 
mill which is a national monument very dear to the Danes for 
it was at the fortifications on the hillside below the mill that the 
Danish forces held up for two brief months the Prussian onslaught 
which was to culminate in the bombardment of S0nderborg and 
the surrender of the province of Slesvig (Schleswig). 

Traditionally, the Danish land frontier was regarded by the 
Danes as running along the line of the Eider, and Rendsburg itself 
was a Danish fortress town, but in 1863 the death of Frederik VII 
brought to the boil the aspirations of the Holsteiners, ably abetted 
by the Prussians, for the separation of Schleswig as a state within 
the German orbit. The Danish government promptly declared 
Duke Christian of Gliicksburg to be the new monarch, but another 
claimant for the throne was put up in the shape of Frederik, Duke 
of Augustenborg. Prussian forces swept through Schleswig and it 
was at Dybbol that they were temporarily halted. Then, in April 
of 1864, the Prussians delivered a tremendous onslaught upon the 
Danish trenches which are still to be seen on the hillside and 
the Danish army was forced to retreat across the sound to the island 
of Als, blowing up the bridge in its rear. 

It is no wonder that to the Danes the hill of Dybbol, with its 
earthworks and trenches and its memorials engraved on the glacial 
boulders, is a symbol of resistance against outside intervention in 
the affairs of their land. With the capture of its heights the whole 
of Schleswig was lost and the Danish frontier moved up the 
peninsula to a line running from coast to coast, north of Haderslev 
(Hadersleben). There followed a determined campaign by the 
Prussians to make the neighbourhood thoroughly German, and 
the Danish language was not taught in the schools, although to have 
suppressed its use absolutely would have been impossible, con- 
sidering that many of the population could speak no German. 
Danes in Schleswig became liable to German military service, and 
it was this which drove so many of them to emigrate to the United 
States. German officials took over the administration, and very 
often it was German clergy who were installed in the churches. 
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Then came the Great War, in which thousands of Danes found 
themselves forcibly enrolled in the Kaiser's armies or in the Ger- 
man Navy, and at last, to the delight of the northern Schleswigcrs, 
a German defeat. In 1918 a French warship dropped anchor in the 
Sound of Als at Sonderborg and the townspeople awaited im- 
patiently the terms of the Peace of Versailles. A plebiscite was to be 
held in 1920, but the terms (which gave a vote to all those actually 
born in the area) proved to be particularly advantageous to the 
Germans, who provided free transport to Schleswig for all the 
children of former officials and others whose births were registered 
in the province. By road and rail the certified voters poured back 
in their thousands to cast their votes concerning the future of a 
province in which many of them had only lived for a brief period of 
infancy during the temporary stationing there of their fathers as 
officials or soldiers, but no such facilities were provided for the 
Danes who had emigrated for the most part beyond the Atlantic. 
Nevertheless, although the German vote preponderated in South 
Schleswig by means which the Danes openly declare to this day 
to have been grossly unfair, the remainder of the Duchy scored a 
majority of votes for a return to the Danish crown, and the new 
frontier was laid along the centre of the Flensburg fjord except at 
its inner end, where it crosses to the northern shore to leave 
Flensburg itself squarely within German territory. 

The twenty miles of fjord up to Flensburg provide some of the 
loveliest sailing ground in Europe, and the water is dotted with the 
white sails of the craft from the German Naval School outside 
Flensburg, and the Segelschule at Gliicksburg from which smart 
yachts put out every week throughout the summer months manned 
by parties under the command of expert instructors. Sometimes it 
may be schoolboys, smartly dressed in blue overalls and red woollen 
caps, or a crew may consist of married men, for whom the disci- 
pline is not quite so rigorous as for the youngsters. Foreigners are 
enrolled too, and the standard of training is high, so that an alum- 
nus of Gliicksburg may properly be looked upon as a person who 
can distinguish a binnacle from a spinnaker and a top gallant from 
whatever those other things are which may be found at a similar 
height above the deck. 
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Following the fjord inwards we left S0nderborg and passed 
close round the Broager headland with its fine two-spired church 
crowning the hilltop above the cliffs. This church has for centuries 
been a favourite landmark for seamen, for it is visible far out in the 
Baltic, and the tale told of it is the same as that related of another 
similar Danish Church elsewhere. The church is said to have been 
built by a pious nobleman, and whilst it was under construction 
he departed on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, having first ar- 
ranged with his lady that she would enable him to know the details 
of the impending increase to his family the moment the church 
should come into view when his ship ran up the Baltic shore, 
homeward bound. A tower was to signal a daughter but a tall spire 
would announce a son; and, as any sailor can see, the answer was 

twin boys. 

Our first port of call was at Graasten, reached by a smaller sound 
which led off on the northern side of the fjord, at the top of the 
Holnis narrows. This inlet, the Sound of Egern, took us through 
a very narrow strait in the village of Egernsund and opened out 
into the Sildekule, a broad bay at the end of which lay a quay with 
black and dark brown log-built warehouses like those seen in 
pictures of the harbours of Alaska or the northern coasts of 
Canada. A customs officer came aboard and told us that if we 
should hurry we might perhaps see the changing of the guard, as 
their Majesties the King and Queen were then at their summer 
residence. 

Running up the road behind the warehouses we were just in time 
to find the detachment marching through the village street with 
admiring children trotting along the pavements beside them. First 
came the band, consisting of a drummer and a fife-player, and 
behind the music an officer with a guard of twelve men marching 
in four threes. The whole detachment was fitted out with the 
attractive uniform of the Royal Guards, with tunics of dark navy 
and a double row of sparkling buttons, and white bandoliers 
crossing in front. They had trousers of light blue with a broad 
white stripe, and the fact that they were wearing busbies was just 
one more reminder of the many similarities between their country 
and our own. We followed them through the street and up to the 
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pretty royal residence, to watch them change the guard with all 
proper formality and a pleasantly rural show of pomp. 

Graasten Slot is a pleasant residence in plain unornamental 
style, with an open courtyard and a fine view over an artificial lake 
made by damming off part of the Sildekule. It was originally built 
by the Ahlefeldt family at the end of the seventeenth century and 
owes its chapel, the only part of the original to survive a disastrous 
fire in 1756, to the warlike disposition of its founder, who was so 
frustrated by the absence of battles in his own land that he hastened 
to serve as a general in Ireland to assist William of Orange in his 
fight against the Catholics. He then betook himself on similar 
exploits to France and the Netherlands, and it was in Antwerp 
that he saw the Jesuit Church which was to serve as a model for 
the chapel of Graasten (literally Grey-stone) Castle. 

But however gentle a summer home for the King and his family, 
Graasten cannot compare in its setting with Glucksburg a few 
miles further up the fjord on the German shore. Glucksburg is the 
most delightful little resort imaginable. Opposite the two Okse 
islands on the Danish side a shallow bay at the foot of the beech- 
woods forms a perfect natural harbour, and a long jetty runs out 
from the shore for the benefit of the local sailing dinghies and a 
couple of small eel-boats which operate down the fjord taking 
proper care, no doubt, to see that they are on the correct side of the 
line joining the buoys which mark the turns in the aquatic frontier. 
The only facilities are a diminutive green hut on the end of the 
jetty, just large enough to contain a chair for the German customs 
officer whose quiet duty it is to make a note of any ships or row- 
boats putting in to Gliicksburg's little harbour from the outside 
world in general and the Danish shore in particular. To be able 
to record the Commodore's arrival was no doubt a great moment for 
him, but he was also pleased to come aboard in the usual friendly 
manner of customs officers abroad, apologizing for wearing boots 
but very ready to sit down for a pleasant hour or two and a cup of 
the Commodore^ tea. 

Just along the shore is the Kur part of Glucksburg, where, as The 
Baltic Pilot, Vol. I records, there is a bathing establishment and some 
hotels on the foreshore; the pier is used by the steamers plying between 
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Smderborg, Graasten and Flensburg. It was one of those places of 
which we made a mental note that if ever we should want to con- 
valesce we would go there to lie beneath the pines on the warm 
sand shining pink in the evening sun, or to sit in one of the com- 
fortable two-seater wicker chairs with its stout back turned 
towards the wind. Not that this would have been necessary if we 
had adopted the plan of many of the holiday-makers, who had 
entrenched themselves within deep circular fortifications of sand, 
the only opening to which was on the leeside. 

From the hotels a path led us over a ridge of moorland and pine- 
woods and across a heath rich in wild raspberries, to drop down 
towards a lake lying a mile or so inland and on the edge of the 
village proper with its smart villas and half a market square. This 
lake, however, was no relic of the ice age, but was built by the Duke 
John the Younger of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg to complete 
the scene (and also the charmingly simple sanitation) of the castle 
which he built in the late sixteenth century, and which still stands 
today in all its simple grandeur amid the waters formed by throw- 
ing a bank across the vale of the monastery brook. 

Not only is Gliicksburg the former seat of the family which was 
to give rise to the royal houses of Denmark and England, Norway 
and Greece their portraits are there on the walls of its apart- 
ments but without doubt it is one of the loveliest sights in 
Germany. 

Duke John's father received the property of Gliicksburg when 
in 1544 Christian III dissolved the monasteries and adopted the 
Lutheran order as the national form of worship, and being a wise 
man he put the land of the Gliicksburg monastery to the best 
possible use. His son went further and used the stone of the monas- 
tery itself to furnish the materials for the residence which he 
named Gliicksburg (or 'Happiness Castle') from his family motto 
Gott gebe Gluck mil Frieden. To build it he employed Nicholas 
Karies, a mere builder and a man who is not known to have had a 
hand in any other great building in Schleswig or elsewhere. 

There can be no doubt that the castle was copied from Cham- 
bord, the engravings of which were for sale at that time, and that it 
was in fact designed only from these pictures and not from close 
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acquaintance, for Ducereau's sketches were only of the outside of 
Chambord and no details were given of the interior. Karies had 
therefore to think out the inside arrangements for himself, and he 
did so in the style of a good practical builder rather than of a 
designer of palaces. But the exterior form could be borrowed in 
essence from the prints, and so it came about that the castle con- 
sists of three un-detached house-wings set parallel to each other 
and each with its own gabled roof, the whole forming a solid 
square to which an octagonal tower was added on each corner to 
provide rooms with the most enchanting views In every direction 
and, as I have hinted, very simple sanitary arrangements. These 
consist of little toilet boxes built out from the walls and having a 
small opening for light, and a perforated seat over no floor at all, 
it being left to the lake down below to do the rest. Sensibly enough 
these lavatories, of which there are a dozen, are not placed above 
the windows of the rooms below. It appears, however, that when at a 
later date the wife of the Emperor Wilhelm I took up her apart- 
ments in one of the towers she objected to the arrangements or 
perhaps to the draught from below but being delicate in such 
matters she did not wish to install a lavatory and a bath in un- 
ashamed frankness in her rooms, and so she bought an immense 
and very handsome wardrobe in which both these essentials were 
installed. 

Beyond Glucksburg and its jetty the fjord runs only five miles 
further to its end, but perhaps this Is the loveliest stretch of all, 
with the shore steep-to on the Danish side and clad with magnifi- 
cent woods of beech as far as the outskirts of Flensburg itself. This 
town is a sizeable port with everything from a floating dock to a 
crane which can lift loads of a hundred tons, and facilities for 
adjusting sextants and compasses, but it is also the main depot for 
transferring Ruhr coal to Danish island schooners, and on account 
of the clouds of coal dust drifting down from its chutes we pre- 
ferred to draw in at the Danish jetty at Kollund, right at the foot 
of the beechwoods outside. 

It was at Flensburg that once the great castle of Duburg stood 
until it passed into the ownership of a lord so wicked that the Earth 
itself rebelled against his evil ways and a crevice so wide opened 
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in the ground that the entire Schloss sank out of sight, to be 
covered by the deep waters of a lake known as the Blauer Damm. 
Nothing remained of the Duburg except for one small section of 
wall, which perhaps lay too far to one side to be engulfed. And yet, 
if one likes to believe the legend, immediately the Marienkirche has 
tolled the passing of the old year the Duburg rises in all its glory 
and every king and knight that ever lived in it issues with his 
retinue to ride in grand and slow procession once round the 
Blauer Damm and in through the castle gate. The last has only just 
passed through when the door is closed, the Marienkirche clock 
strikes one, the Duburg sinks into the water, and all is quiet for 
another year. 

Rather more authentic if less dramatic is the fact that Queen 
Margaret of the Three Kingdoms (the daughter of Valdemar IV) 
died aboard ship in Flensburg harbour, a port which some say that 
she deliberately tried to ruin by sinking large rocks in the entrance 
to keep out the German traders and freebooters. Another tale 
sometimes told of her more probably relates to the thirteenth- 
century Queen Margaret Sambiria, or 'Black Margaret', for its 
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heroine (if that is the correct word for a woman who was so deceit- 
ful) would seem to belong further back in history than the fifteenth 
century. But whichever Margaret it may have been* this queen is 
said to have engaged in battle with one of those counts from the 
south who periodically attempted to seize Schleswig, and when she 
observed that her forces were losing ground she sent an emissary 
to her enemy to say that it was pointless that so many good men 
should be slain on her account and his. Would it not be better, she 
suggested, if he and she should fight it out single-handed? 

The count apparently had no medieval chivalry, and he accepted 
the challenge thinking no doubt that he would soon get the 
better of such an awkward woman. But as soon as the two leaders 
had begun to fight, the queen asked her opponent to oblige by 
waiting for a moment whilst she adjusted her helmet, which was 
coming loose and hindering her. To this he agreed, but Margaret 
then said she did not trust him to keep from attacking her whilst 
she was helpless, and he was to thrust his sword hilt-deep in the 
ground until she was ready to take up the fight again. To this, too, 
the foolish man consented, and the moment he had put his sword 
aside the Queen rushed upon him and sliced off his head. Her act 
was greatly applauded by her army, and the duke was buried 
beneath a great mound named the Dronninghoi, which still exists 
and is said to have been built with earth carried up by Margaret's 
soldiers in their helmets. Naturally enough the duke walks, or 
rather sits, for on a dark night he may still occasionally be seen on 
the mound, seated at a table and drinking tea from a silver tea 
service a strange detail which would almost suggest that he was 
an English rather than a German lord. 

From the hilly shores of the Flensburg fjord our journey led us 
further northward up the Jutland coast, for although we were 
bound for the Oresund we were in no hurry and it seemed a pity 
to cross the Little Belt to Fyn before we had explored at least a 
little more of the mainland shore; and so upon reaching the bight 
of S0nderborg once more we turned the Commodore in past the 
castle and gave the required one long and one short blast for the 
keeper of the Christian X bridge to hold up the traffic and raise 
the bascules. From there we passed up the four miles of the narrow 
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Sound of AIs Into the Als fjord, where we were overtaken by such a 
thunderous downpour that we could no longer see our way and 
were obliged to drop anchor until it had blown over. By evening we 
had penetrated the next fjord to Aabenraa, an attractive but not 
very notable market town at the end of the woods which rose up 
for several hundreds of feet on either shore. All night long we 
heard the cries of the passengers as they were herded aboard an 
old island steamer which had been stripped of its state-rooms and 
dining saloon and had had its plate-glass windows fitted with loose 
boards instead; and when in the morning the Flamingo headed down 
fjord she was soon replaced at the cattle-loading berth by a similar 
craft, the Germane. For the beefy passengers the voyage would end 
at the slaughter-houses of Kiel or Hamburg, but the pigs did not 
necessarily follow the same course. They were Danish bacon in the 
making, but as they issued from their trains and trucks they had 
already been sorted by weight, the fat ones to board a ship for 
Germany and the lean ones to follow the route which was to end 
in bacon destined for England. Sheer bulk, it seemed, was the only 
factor which governed their ultimate destination for Germans 
liked their bacon fat whilst the British preferred it lean. 

It was a mere three hours' run before breakfast down the Aaben- 
raa fjord and northward past the steep cliffs of Bars0 to pass round 
Halk Hoved into the little harbour in the strait of Aar0sund, and 
later on the same day we moved on once again to enter the seven 
miles* course of the winding Haderslev fjord. Here it was hardly 
possible to believe that we were on the sea, for the meadows and 
lawns and woods came right down to the water's edge and there 
was no mud-flat or expanse of tidal shore such as one would in- 
evitably find in such a creek around the coasts of Britain. The 
Baltic is neither of the right shape nor deep enough for its waters to 
be set swinging in a permanent rhythm by the pulls of sun and 
moon, and such tidal surge as may penetrate around the Skaw 
from the heaving of the North Sea is almost killed by the shallows 
of the Kattegat and finally obstructed by the narrowness of the 
Belts and Oresund. If no tide can penetrate this does not mean that 
the water level is necessarily constant, for strong winds can drive 
the Baltic waters this way or that to change the level in a harbour 
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by a foot or two overnight, but It allows the villager to build his 
cottage by the waterside in a way that would be impossible in 
Britain or France, Belgium or the Netherlands. 

The Haderslev fjord ran between meadows and woods to form a 
waterway so like the course of the Upper Thames that we could 
have imagined ourselves moving up the Cliveden Reach or through 
the sweeps of the river above Abingdon. Even the riverside church 
of the hamlet of Stamp might have been on the Commodore's 
home river, and only the red besom-topped spars on the star- 
board hand and the white poles with crossed whisps of straw to 
mark the port side of the channel were a reminder that we were not 
in England. 

Haderslev itself is a town with many pretty buildings and 
cobbled streets, and a cathedral standing on a rise which commands 
a fine view down the lake of the Haderslev Dam* a sheet of water 
separated from the fjord by a weir and a millrace in the town itself. 
The Hertug Hans almshouses for old women, built in 1569, are a 
delight, and so are the old streets of warehouses and the cottages 
of sea-captains and merchants down near the harbour, which today 
handles but a fraction of its former trade, but one of Haderslev's 
chief claims to a place in the more peaceful side of the otherwise 
somewhat blood-stained history of Jutland lies in its having been 
the place of origin of St Niels, the only Danish saint who can boast 
both genuine credentials and a reputable character. 
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If seems that when Knud V, a twelfth-century King of Denmark, 
was staying in Haderslev he was visited by a local astrologer of 
sound reputation who told him that the stars foretold that in that 
very night a boy should be conceived who was to be exceptionally 
favoured by God and honoured by humanity. The chance that 
he might himself be the father of such an infant wonder was one 
which King Knud was not prepared to miss, and nine months later 
his son Niels was duly born though his mother died at his 
birth. When some years later the boy was told that his life had cost 
that of his mother he retired from all but one of his young friends 
and put away all such princely pursuits as fighting and hunting, 
and it is recorded that never again in his life did he smile. He gave 
himself over to prayer and fasting and eventually he founded a 
monastery to which he retired in the company of Hugo, the only 
friend he had kept. Hugo became a monk like himself, and one 
night he had a vision of a group of young priests entering the room 
which he shared with Niels, and carrying lighted tapers. Rising 
from his bed he knelt beside his young companion and asked him 
what the vision might mean, and the holy prince quietly replied 
that these were the messengers of heaven who had come to him to 
prepare him for his death the next night. 

In the morning Niels called together the monks and gave them 
his last farewells. All his possessions he distributed to the poor, 
and then in that same night he died, just as he had foretold. He 
was buried in St Olaf s Church at Aarhus, and his tomb was for 
some time a centre of pilgrimage, particularly for those who were 
blind. 

It was barely six o'clock in the morning when we pushed out 
from the wall at Haderslev and started down the fjord. Already the 
SUE was shining hot from a clear sky, and it quickly began to dispel 
the thin veiling of mist which lay smoothly over the still waters of 
the fjord. Now and again we saw a heron standing in the shallows 
with the water up to its ankles and the mist to its knees, and this 
and the domestic ducks swimming out from the farmsteads en- 
hanced more than ever the impression that this was no inlet of the 
sea but a long reach of the Berkshire Thames. At the mouth of 
the fjord we picked up the fimt faint breeze, which freshened 
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pleasantly as the morning went by and gave a gentle sense of 
motion to the Commodore as she cut across from the Aardsund to 
pick up the tall lighthouse at Helnacs, twelve miles distant across 
the Little Belt, Round the tall cliff of Hornenaes, inside LyO and 
Avernak0 and cutting through the gap between Bj0rn0 and the 
coast, less than six hours out of Haderslev she drew alongside the 
fishing quay of Faaborg on the southern shore of Denmark's 
second largest island, Funen or Fyn. 







VI 

Helps to navigation the Svannige Hills the kid- 
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mangle-boards Svendborg the salt of the Baltic 



journey from Germany to Norway In a comparatively small 
i motorboat with a single paraffin engine may seem a somewhat 
hazardous undertaking, if only because it involves a sea passage of 
four hundred miles, but to think of such a trip as either difficult or 
dangerous would be a mistake. To navigate the Little Belt or the 
Kattegat is a much easier business than to know just what to do 
when one has moored a boat to the Thames bankside on a dark 
night and the wife of a particularly belligerent lock-keeper has 
hurried past, only to trip over the rope and fall on her face in a 
towpath puddle, all in her Sunday best; and more skill and endur- 
ance may be needed to persuade an East Frisian lady to open her 
bridge than to find one's way through the banks and shoals off the 
coast of Fyn. 

We ourselves set out with the belief that navigation would be 
difficult. In the first place we had none of those triangular things 
with which the captains of smart vessels perform their strange 
ritual at the stroke of noon, nor for that matter could we be sure 
when noon was, because we had no chronometer and the only 
wireless aboard the Commodore was a car-radio incapable of relay- 
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ing any other sound than that of an electric milking-machine when 
the engine was running. If the engine were not running the set did 
indeed manage to trap some of the carrier waves and modulations 
as they went whizzing overhead, but what it extracted from them 
seemed always to be propaganda in English from behind the Curtain. 
Some of this was very educational, and without the Commodore** 
radio we might never have learned that pencils produced by the 
National Enterprise factory at Ceske BudSjovice were made of 
such excellent materials that each would draw a line five miles in 
length, nor that the wicked graphite monopoly in Britain had had 
workmen executed for carrying away a piece of slate from the 
Borradaile Quarries; but though this improved our minds it told 
us little that was helpful in laying a course. 

We had a compass, however, given to us by a friend who had 
picked it up for the Commodore when buying some surplus preci- 
sion instruments from a Government dump at ^5 a ton, for a 
laboratory. This compass gave a constantly correct reading when 
the boat was travelling almost due north or due south, and as the 
main part of our voyage was more or less northward this was 
reasonable enough. Travelling eastwards or westwards the error 
might be anything up to 20 on either side of the true bearing, 
depending on such factors as whether or not somebody had placed 
the galvanized deck-pail close beside it, and whether the instru- 
ment itself was full of water. There also appeared to be days when 
the compass worked and others when it did not, but we never 
managed to correlate its habits with the state of the moon or the 
day of the week, or odd and even dates, but if we shook it and 
placed it on deck just ahead of the dinghy it would often work well 
enough. 

The Baltic Pilot, Vol. /, was a mine of interesting information, 
It told us that the effect of breaking waves could be modified by 
hanging over the side, in such a manner as to be in the water, small 
canvas bags, capable of holding from one to two gallons of oil, such 
bags being pricked with a sail needle to facilitate leakage of the oil. 
It also described the frequency of tropical revolving storms in the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal, and gave hints about avoiding 
action to be taken in the South Pacific eastward of the iSoth 
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meridian. It told us briefly that Denmark was low, and had no 
proper rivers, that the farming industry was highly specialized and 
developed, and that the landscape was diversified by fine beech 
woods. But whenever it got down to the business of trying to help 
the mariner to follow a route it had a knack of making the thing 
sound complicated or dangerous. It stated, for example, that navi- 
gation through the Christian X bridge at S0nderborg was difficult 
because the north-going current in the Sound of Als might attain 
a rate of two knots, but when we went on to read that the bascules 
were raised to leave a clear passage 295 ft. in width it was not 
obvious where the difficulty lay. Probably the Vice-Admiral R.N. 
who had compiled the book had served for a while as a midship- 
man aboard the Mannigfual> we thought. 

The directions for Faaborg havn were certainly detailed enough, 
and we read that a vessel from westward, having passed southward of 
Knastegrund and Lillegrund by keeping Astrup Church in line with 
the south-eastern extremity of Bj0rn0, bearing about 060, should 
bring Home Church in line with the western end of a high, light- 
coloured cliff situated close eastwards ofDyreborg, bearing about 321, 
which leads north-eastward of Lillegrund and Knoldsand. When 
Svamuge Church (Lat* 55 o8 f N t Long. J0 14' E.) comes in line 
with Sidserodde, bearing about 000, the vessel should steer on this 
mark towards the western entrance of the fjord and then "bring 
0sterhede leading light-structures in line, bearing 047, which lead 
through the fairway of the channel close north-westward of the north- 
western end ofBj0m&, All we needed was a thorough knowledge of 
Danish ecclesiastical architecture and we would be safely in the 
harbour, it seemed. Yet such erudition, however essential for the 
captain of a deep draught vessel, proved quite unnecessary, for the 
Danish charts which we had bought at S0nderborg were excellent 
and of such large scale that to make a mistake was impossible. 
Besides, around the Danish shores the slightest bank or shallow 
or bend in a fairway was marked with brooms and crosses, and it 
was easier for a stranger to the area to pilot a boat through the 
winding channels of the shallow Baltic from one mark tcr the next 
than to follow the green light for Victoria in the passages of Charing 
Cross Underground and arrive on a platform from which the trains 




were indeed bound in that direction. And if ever there was any 
doubt it was impossible to come to harm in a boat with a mere three 
foot draught, for the Baltic water was so clear that the bottom could 
be seen over the side in twenty feet of water, and even in bad 
weather the shoals and banks gave themselves away by the drastic 
change in the colour of the sea. Our journey called for neither 
expert knowledge nor elaborate apparatus, and chart and binoculars 
were more than enough to take us from point to point and broom 
to straw-wisp around the coast and through the passages between 
the Danish isles. 

The island of Fyn is reputed to be the loveliest of them all, and 
certainly Faaborg is a delightful little town with cobbled streets 
of oak-framed houses, and little fishermen's cottages colourwashed 
in bright orange and green, dark blue or red. It is a favourite haunt 
of painters, for it is fortunate enough still to have one of its original 
town gateways, the Vesterport, and the beautiful municipal clock 
tower which overlooks the whole town and belonged to the St 
Nicolai Church which was burned down long ago. Across the 
fields behind the houses the Svannige Hills or Tyn Alps' rise 
several hundred feet, a line of sandy dips and rounded peaks 
covered with pine and birch, and gay with heather and rowan, 
broom and lilac. In winter these heights provide almost the only 
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winter sports ground in the country, and in summer they are a 

favourite spot for visitors from the other islands. 

From the top of the Svannige Hills we could see far over the 
southern Baltic, away across the nearby islands of Ly0 and Avernak0, 
Drej0 and Skar0> to Als and Jutland, Aer0 and the hills in Ger- 
many around Laboe. In the harbour down below, the busy ferries 
Ellen and Mommark were coming and going with the passengers 
and goods, cars and cattle of the archipelago, and the first stop for 
the Ellen would be the jetty on Ly0, one of the isles inside which 
we had passed after turning the headland of Hornenaes. Only a 
mile and a half from the shore of Fyn it was a mere couple of miles 
in length, and our chart marked a village with a church and a 
dairy farm up beyond the steamer jetty. Ly0 was a peaceful island 
of cows and farm cottages, but it had once been the scene of royal 
hunting parties, one of which had come to a very dramatic and 
unexpected ending. 

King Valdemar the Victorious, husband of the fair Dagmar and 
the bold and bad Bengerd, had extended the sway of the Danish 
crown to the lands on the southern shore of the Baltic, and among 
the territories periodically over-run by his Danish troops were those 
of Count Henry of Schwerin, a minor German prince whose lands 
lay north of the Elbe. Count Henry himself eventually determined 
to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and for the time of his 
absence he adopted the ingenious course of putting his possessions 
under the ward of Valdemar, who was thereby deprived of the 
opportunity of seizing them. Not only his lands but the Countess 
were entrusted to the Danish sovereign, and thinking everything 
secure in the hands of such an honourable if somewhat hostile 
monarch Count Henry departed for the Middle East. 

On his return the Count was informed that the royal guardian 
had not missed the opportunity of seducing the Countess, and he 
determined to humiliate King Valdemar once and for all. War was 
out of the question, for Henry himself was the prince of an insig- 
nificant territory whilst his enemy had an army of 160,000 men, 
and a fleet of 1,400 vessels. But the Count had a better plan, and he 
carefully laid a masterly trap for the king. He became a constant 
and somewhat flattering visitor at the Danish court, and before 
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long he succeeded in becoming one of Valdcmar's regular and 
trusted companions on the royal hunting parties. One of these 
chases was planned to take place on Lyd, and Count Henry 
secretly arranged for one of his own ships to lie out at sea and close 
the shore after nightfall In the darkness a number of armed men 
were rowed over to the island, where they lay in hiding to await the 
word from their master. 

As was usual, the evening after the exertions of the hunt was 
spent in feasting and drinking, and no doubt the Count of Schwerin 
took care that King Valdemar and the crown prince drank more 
than he did. Late at night they retired to the royal tent, and when 
all in the camp were soundly sleeping the two Valdeniars were 
suddenly seized and gagged so speedily that not one of their party 
awoke. Then, bound hand and foot, they were carried to the shore 
and rowed out with their captor to the ship from Schwerin, which 
immediately hoisted sail and disappeared to the southward before a 
following wind. It was not until morning that the royal servants 
found that the king and his son were missing, and their first 
realization of what had happened came with the unpleasant dis- 
covery that all the boats in which they had rowed over from Fyn 
had been drilled with holes to prevent the alarm being given and 
an immediate pursuit being set in motion. 

Bound and chained, the immensely powerful Danish sovereign 
and his son were quickly conveyed across the Elbe and thrown 
into a fortress. Other rulers in vain made representations to Henry 
and the Pope threatened him with excommunication, but he paid 
not the least attention to such menaces and defiantly kept his 
prisoners. The Danes themselves now had no leader, and they 
somewhat disgracefully allowed their king to suffer such astonishing 
indignities without raising a finger on his behalf though they 
put forward the excuse that had they done so their sovereign would 
merely have been removed to some even more inaccessible dungeon 
elsewhere. It was nearly three years before the Count permitted 
King Valdemar to purchase his release for the sum of forty-five 
thousand silver marks and the surrender of all Danish conquests 
south of the Eider. Thus Valdemar's hard-won kingdom was 
severely cut back, and he was obliged to hand over his sons Erik 
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and Abe! (whom we have already met with on the Schlei) to be 
kept as hostages by Count Henry for seven years as security for the 
acceptance of the terms. 

Fyn itself is an island of pretty villages and woods and hills, but 
it is also one of castles and manors and the large estates of the 
landed gentry. One of the most magnificent of its castles is that of 
Egeskov, and if we were somewhat disappointed to discover when 
we had paid for admission that we could do no more than admire 
it from the distance of the rather overgrown and flowerless formal 
gardens, at least the building was an exceptionally fine one. Built 
in the mid-sixteenth century of brick for in Denmark as in 
Holland building stone is something of a rarity it is supported 
on massive piles of oak driven deep into the bed of a small lake, 
and it is said to take its name from the oak wood (egeskov) which 
was cut down to provide this foundation. The drawbridge which 
was once its only connection with the shore still survives in a some- 
what rickety condition but the modern access is by a causeway 
built of huge granite boulders obligingly carried to the neighbour- 
hood by the ice sheet in its advance from Norway and Sweden. 

The building contains a wealth of ingenious internal defences, 
from staircases designed to provide the defenders with every 
advantage, to niches for surprise attack and iron bars which could 
be quickly pulled across narrow passages to hamper pursuers at 
least, this is what we were told, though we were unable to see them 
for ourselves. It is also the scene of the imprisonment of the un- 
happy and beautiful young Rigborg, daughter of the lord of the 
castle, who was one of the fairest young ladies in attendance upon 
the queen at the court of King Christian IV. Poor Rigborg; 
though still in her teens she fell in love with a young man of noble 
birth, Frederic Rosenkrantz, and the time came when she had to 
leave the court and await the birth of a baby. Enraged at the dis- 
grace which she had brought upon the family name her father 
demanded that her lover should be branded and should have two 
of his fingers cut off as a mark of what he had done a punish- 
ment which was in accordance with the law of the day; but the 
king intervened to commute the young man's sentence. The young 
girl's fate at her father's hands was even harsher, for her infant boy 
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was taken away from her and she was shut In a room in one of the 
towers of Egeskov, the doorway being solidly bricked up behind 
her in much the same way as had happened in the case of Christian 
II at S0nderborg. Here she languished alone until five years later 
her father died, when her own brothers broke down the wall to 
release her once more into the family circle. 

Up in the roof space of one of the castle towers is a wooden 
model of a man. Just where he came from is not certain, but it is a 
tradition that if he is not provided with clean straw for his bed on 
the night before Christmas Eve, then the entire castle will sink 
into the water and disappear, and so seriously has this threat been 
taken that right up to modern times it was the habit of the family 
to evacuate the castle over the Christmas Season, lest they should 
be caught unawares and drowned in their beds. Why this should 
have been thought necessary it is hard to see, for it would seem to 
have been so much simpler and cheaper to carry upstairs an armful 
of fresh straw from the barn of the home farm. Perhaps there was 
some uncertainty as to standard of cleanliness by which the wooden 
man would judge the materials of his bedding. 

Looking at the list of those who had held the castle we were 
struck by the repeated appearance of one name, Hans Enke. 
There would be a Brockenhuus as governor, then Hans Enke took 
over for some years, then came another Brockenhuus and once 
more Hans Enke. Indeed Hans Enke held possession at recurring 
intervals for more than a century, and we were wondering how it 
came about that he reached such an advanced age when it was 
pointed out to us that he was not a man at all* Hans Enke was 
merely the Danish for His Widow. 

Fyn is inseparable from the memory of that master of the art of 
sad story-telling, H. C. Andersen, who is sufficient of a national 
institution to be depicted on the Danish bank-notes. The hope 
which he expressed in a letter written when he was only twenty- 
seven years of age that one day the geography books would say of 
Odense 'Here was born Andersen, the famous Danish writer*, has 
been amply fulfilled, for it is one of the few facts about Denmark 
that was known to many an English child even before the days of 
Danny Kaye. Thousands of visitors from all over the world visit 
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the Andersen home in the summer months to see his hat and 
umbrella, his desk, and the manuscript pages of The Ugly Duckling, 
and when we ourselves went there by bus our chief regret was that 
the Commodore had not brought us right to the town by water and 
thus had the pleasure of navigating the longest canal in Denmark, 
a cut of live miles leading out to the Great Belt. 

II, C. Andersen has probably been translated into more lan- 
guages than any other author except St Paul, and as we stood before 
a showcase of editions in Spanish and Portuguese, Czech and 
French and Dutch, we were charmed to hear the comment of a 
lady who was beside us. *Qh, my!' she said admiringly to the guide, 
4 what a man he must have been! Just fancy being able to write in 
all those languages. I guess we haven't any authors back home 
who could do such a thing these days.' Maybe not. 

Odense has many unexpected links with England for in- 
stance that St Alban lies buried in the cathedral of St Knud in that 
city and not in his proper cathedral town in Hertfordshire whence 
Prince Harald removed his remains in the year 1080. Not that 
saintly bones were the only religious imports from England, for 
from the days of King Canute the Great, who ruled over both 
kingdoms, it was monks from England who laid the foundations 
of the continually extending Church in Denmark, and it was 
monkish architects from the English abbeys who converted the 
simple wooden churches of the Danes into fine stone buildings with 
leaden roofs. Stone-masons and builders' workmen, rolls of lead 
and trimmed building stone were all brought over from England, 
and it is to this that the oldest of the Danish churches owe their 
remarkable resemblance to the ancient village churches of Britain. 
The Englishmen who came as priests also brought with them a 
higher standard of living and introduced agricultural techniques 
unknown previously in Denmark. 

Many of the Englishmen who became bishops of Danish sees 
were individuals of great ability and courage, men such as William, 
the Bishop of Roskilde in the reign of Svend Estridson. On a new 
year's eve Svend held a banquet at which his courtiers indulged so 
freely that a number of them, fortified by plenty of strong wine, 
began to abuse his government and even the king himself. Svend 
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was not the man to brook such Insults, and next morning the nobles 
concerned were promptly slain; after which the king presented 
himself at the cathedral to attend the morning mass. Bishop 
William was not prepared to recognize the right of the king to take 
the law into his own hands, and standing in the door of the church 
he solemnly excommunicated Svend for having put people to death 
without trial, and branded him publicly as a felon and a murderer. 

This was the first excommunication ever made in Denmark, and 
that the king should be the subject of it was unthinkable. Svend 
attempted to appear quite unconcerned and he began to push 
William on one side, but the bishop barred the way with his crook 
and defiantly told the king that he should never enter the house of 
God unless as a repentant sinner, *or thou shalt tread first upon my 
lifeless body'. The guards drew their weapons and surged down 
upon the bishop, but in the last moment Svend himself interposed 
his own body before that of the courageous man. He then expressed 
his willingness to obey whatever commands William might make, 
and after returning to his palace to replace his royal robes by a 
haircloth shirt he returned barefoot to the cathedral where the 
bishop received him as a penitent, and after publicly giving thanks 
for the humility which was now to be seen in the country's king 
readmitted Svend into communion. Svend then led the procession 
up the nave to the altar, where he made a public confession and 
bestowed a large estate on the Church for masses to be read for the 
souls of the victims he had slain in his anger. The sequel was that 
Svend and William became the closest of friends, and when the 
king died the bishop was so overcome with grief that he himself 
died on the same evening* 

The St Knud in whose church the relics of St Alban are preserved 
was not Canute the Great but one of the many sons of this same 
Svend Estridson, A strange mixture of harshness and magnanimity 
blended in his character, but he attempted to abolish serfdom and 
he made manumission of slaves more regular. He even gave the 
freed slave equal rights (limited though they may have been) to 
those of the free-born citizen. In all this work he had the ardent 
support of the Church, and it was his zeal for the welfare of that 
institution which was to lead to his undoing. Knud built up the 
H 
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priesthood Into a position where its members were no longer 
answerable to secular law, and he instituted a system of tithes to 
support the Church more adequately, but a people whose fore- 
fathers had never had to give such honours or wealth to the pagan 
gods gradually began to rebel, and when Knud travelled through his 
land with a large retinue of courtiers and clergy who had to be 
maintained at the public expense the popular resentment reached 
such heights that he had to flee to Fyn. Mobs followed behind him, 
and on the advice of one of his courtiers he was persuaded to enter 
the church of St Alban for safety. This same courtier, Asbj0rn 
Blakke, then went back to the crowd and led them in the attack. 
Though desperately defended by two of his own brothers and by 
his guards, Knud was struck by a javelin thrown through the 
broken window, and kneeling at the altar in prayer that his assassins 
might be forgiven, he collapsed and died, Blakke himself was killed 
in the fighting but his memory was to be preserved in the expression 
*he rides Blakke's horse', used to describe a man of treacherous 
tendencies. 

Although many Danish monarchs were slain in battle or by 
rivals, Knud was the first and only king to fall at the hands of the 
mob. His brother Erik travelled to Rome and secured his canoniza- 
tion as St Knud, with the extra advantage that Denmark now had a 
saint of its own buried on a central island and it was no longer 
necessary for people to undertake expensive pilgrimages to other 
lands to visit a shrine. As a result, Odense became a considerable 
centre of pilgrimage and rose to be the most important city of 
Fyn a position which it holds to this day, even if its prosperity 
is now founded on shipbuilding and manufacture. 

Outside Odense is one of those national museum-parks which 
are such a delight of the Scandinavian lands; and this one, the 
Fynske Landsby (or Fyn village) is one of the least sophisticated 
and most attractive of them all. Strangely enough the idea took 
shape during the German occupation, and state and town and 
private individuals gave money and support. Through the war 
years the Danes bought the first few buildings and transferred 
them bodily to the Landsby, and now there are more than twenty 
representative village houses on the site, complete with sheep and 
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icy; 



pigs, duck and geese, and ail that goes to make a farmstead or a 
village shop real and convincing. There is a manor house and a 
watermill, a windmill and a weaver's establishment, an inn in full 
use, a brickworks, and even a village gaol. One of the most charm- 
ing buildings is the smithy from Ulbolle in southern Fyn, which 
shows the interesting relationship in which the smith stood to the 
farmers of the area. He was not a free-lance craftsman but a village 
institution, receiving an agreed salary which might be paid partly 
in cultivation by the farmers of the land attached to the smithy, 
and perhaps also in grain. In return for his emoluments he had to 
see to the upkeep and repair of all the implements in the village, 
but he was paid extra and in cash for any new tools or machines 
which were ordered. 

When in the late autumn the smith received the corn which was 
part of his pay he held a festival for all the farm folk, but whenever 
he had completed and delivered a new wain then it was the turn 
of the farmer to hold a feast for the smith. The smith was also en- 
titled to draw on the farms for free labour for the purposes of his 
trade, and men were supplied when needed to pump the bellows 
for his forge or to work as assistants. A permanent assistant lived 
as an apprentice over the smithy, but the smith himself lived in a 
fine house of his own. 
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The removal of the buildings has been excellently done, and 
nothing has been left out. The watermill has been provided with 
a dam and stream, and the Dutch-type windmill placed where it 
can catch the wind. The cobbled courtyards of the farmhouses have 
been brought with them and relaid, and the pigs and poultry see to 
it that they are not artificially and spotlessly clean. Even the soot 
has been restored to the chimney-breasts and the brickworks 
makes real bricks, whilst every possible domestic implement and 
piece of furniture is in its place, just as though ready for use and 
Danish village furniture is really very lovely indeed, with simple 
carving and gay painted ornamentation of flowers faintly remini- 
scent of those in English narrow-boat art but in soft blues and 
pinks and greens. And in each house, somewhere on the wall, is a 
delightful mangkbraedt or mangling board. 

The mangle-board is something between a mangle and an iron, 
and as its name suggests it was used (and still is, in some of the 
island homesteads) for pressing the washing. It consists of a heavy 
board some two feet long and a few inches in breadth, usually 
tapering very slightly from one end to the other. Near the narrower 
end a handle is set firmly in the centre, traditionally shaped as a 
rather slender horse, and this handle is perhaps the last hide-out 
of Odin's steed Sleiprsir, on which he could ride over land and sea. 
The wet garment is wrapped round a wooden rolling-pin on the 
washing bench or table, and rolled to and fro under the mangk- 
braedt to squeeze out the water. 

There is a special reason why the mangle-boards are usually of 
such lovely design and fine if simple workmanship. Before a village 
lad could be accepted by the girl of his choice it was the custom for 
her to receive something which was the work of his own hands and 
a token of his affection. This gift was commonly a mangle-board 
for the future home, and in the winter evenings the young man 
would put into its design and decoration all the loving care of which 
he was capable as he carved some pretty relief design of scrolls, 
roses, interlocked hearts, or perhaps a little picture to represent the 
happy pair themselves in their country costume, with his initials 
and hers and the date. Finally there would be the horse for a handle, 
sometimes a mere headless body with no more than a hint of its 
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equine affinities, at others a shapely creature with flowing mane 
and a proud tail, or perhaps even a pair straining as though at a 
plough. In the island of Sjaelland we were fortunate enough to 
acquire a particularly lovely specimen of this art of the young lover, 
not for use in our laundering aboard ship, but to take home as a 
reminder of the simple beauty of the Danish homesteads. 

From Faaborg it was a voyage of only two and a half hours along 
the southern shore of Fyn to Svendborg, and though it was a rough 
day on the open sea we had a sheltered run inside the offshore 
islands of Bj0rn0 and Avernako, Drej0 and Skar0, the only short 
passage open to the south-east being well covered by the Flaesk 
Banks w^hich had a depth of only half a fathom and were quite 
shallow enough to break any seas rolling up before the wind. By 
mid-morning we were entering the magnificent Svcndborg Sound 
between the woods of Taasinge on the southern side and the summer 
villas of the Fyn shore opposite. 

Svendborg was a harbour of some importance, and the Commo- 
dore was able to take on supplies of paraffin for her engine, water 
for cooking and washing, anthracite for her stove, and freshly 
smoked mackerel. The town itself had several lanes of pretty little 
houses from former centuries tucked away behind the main streets, 
but it was not a place of outstanding interest. In fact the business- 
like harbour area in the angle of the sound was as attractive a part 
as any, with a high-funnelled old Russian unloading grain, and 
the great training-barques of the merchant marine lying at anchor 
in the roadstead and the train ferries and passenger boats continu- 
ally coming and going between the Svendborg jetties and the 
islands of Taasinge, Langeland and Aer0. It was here at Svend- 
borg, however, that we had the opportunity to note some of the 
peculiarities of the Baltic Sea whilst we waited two days for the 
wind, which had been increasing throughout the morning of our 
arrival, to rise to a gale, whistle through the woods above the 
sheltered water of the sound, and blow itself to exhaustion. The 
Baltic is not like the North Sea or the Channel, for it is virtually 
insulated by its narrow approaches from any effects of the ocean 
lying away to the west, but it is also unusual in that the extent of its 
water is only a quarter the size of the vast areas of Russia and 
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Poland, Finland and Sweden, which catch the rain and carry it 
down their big rivers into the sea. If therefore an inch of rain were 
to fall over the entire catchment area, this rainfall would sooner or 
later cause a rise of five inches in the level of the Baltic four 
inches for what fell on the land, and one for the rain landing in the 
sea itself. And even if no such widespread storm should occur there 
are many large rivers in Sweden which continually feed immense 
quantities of water from the melting snows of Lapland into the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and the great streams of the Oder and Vistula, 
Dvina and Neva pour in their contributions all round the year from 
the lands to the south and east. 

Now all this water must be disposed of somehow, and of course 
it can only issue from the Baltic by the three channels of the 
Oresund, the Little Belt, and in particular the Great Belt. With 
such a massive inpouring of fresh water all round its shores and an 
outflow through three channels of very moderate breadth one 
might reasonably expect the Baltic to be a fresh water sea and not a 
salty one. The former Zuider Zee of Holland was converted in less 
than thirty years from salt to fresh water by nothing more than the 
inflow of the River Ijssel and a few smaller streams, and the out- 
flow of surplus water at the dyke at the upper end. How then can it 
come about that the Baltic, which has for thousands of years been 
subjected to a relatively much greater input at one end and out- 
flow at the other, is still decidedly salt quite salty enough to be 
the happy home of cod and herring and many other fish of the sea ? 
The explanation is that the addition of fresh water by the rivers 
does indeed cause a strong outward flow, but it is only the surface 
layer of the Baltic which responds to the hydrostatic pressure by 
flowing towards the exits. The current in this upper layer is enough, 
however, to set up a strong counter-current in the water next to it, 
much as a strongly running stream can sometimes be seen to 
induce a reversed flow of water close to its banks a fact of which 
the Commodore has occasionally made excellent use when running 
up a river in the flood time of spring. In the case of the Baltic 
exits there may indeed be revised surface currents close inshore, 
but the main counter-current is in the layer beneath the outgoing 
stream. This layer is composed of the heavier salt water of the 
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Skagerrak and beyond, and It provides the mysterious continuous 
supply of salt which keeps the Baltic saline. So, at the three exits, 
there is a strong outward-going current of rather fresh water on 
the surface, and a somewhat less vigorous inward flow of more 
saline water at a lower level, and the balance results in as much 
total salt flowing in either direction. Thus the salinity of the Baltic 
remains reasonably constant, contrary to what one might expect 
from its geographical situation. 

Of the three exits none is very deep. The Oresund has a least 
depth of a mere tw T enty-six feet, even in the dredged shipping 
channel, the Little Belt runs to only thirty-six, and even the Great 
Belt is no more than forty-two feet in depth at its shallowest point. 
Within these extremely restricted depths of water the strong out- 
ward and inward streams of fresher and more salty water have to 
pass each other, and it is not surprising if here and there they are 
deflected by the shore or the lower current is thrown upwards by 
the shoals to cause a collision. 

If currents collide, then something must happen. They cannot 
just push against each other like two railway locomotives buffer to 
buffer on a track, for water is not rigid. The natural tendency is for 
the two opposing streams to build up a pile of water above the sur- 
face of the surrounding sea, but water cannot remain accumulated 
into a heap and so it flows off rapidly and with the combined strength 
of both its components, in whatever direction there is no resistance 
which of course, is to the sides. So in the Baltic outlets, and in 
scattered places elsewhere, the pattern of the surface is broken by 
smooth patches or by unexpected races in which a sudden strong 
current can easily be seen to set more or less at right angles to the 
flow of the surface waters around. There are plenty of such patches 
in the Oresund, and they are plainly visible to a passenger on the 
Elsinore ferry who can divert his gaze for a moment from the 
glorious view of the Kronborg to spare a careful glance for the 
water itself. Ahead, or on either side of the ship, he can see the rips 
and races which suggest shoals or rocks where in fact there are none. 

Yet the surface currents in the tideless Baltic are not invariably 
directed towards the exit, for the wind has a role to play too. It is 
easy to imagine that the surface of the sea is flat (apart from the 
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waves) but it is nearer the truth to regard it as striving towards 
equilibrium, for above the water is an atmosphere in which the 
pressure is by no means uniform. A high pressure area will have 
two distinct effects upon the sea beneath. In the first place it will 
of itself press on the surface and squeeze the sea towards areas of 
lower pressure; and it will produce a parallel but even greater effect 
by driving a wind in the same direction. The wind travels over the 
water, exerting a drag, and also setting the surface into waves and 
blowing them ahead with enough force to make a considerable 
difference in the direction of the current. 

The gale which developed when we w r ere safely moored in the 
Port of Svendborg came from the south-east, driving ahead of it 
the water from the shores of Poland and Lithuania with sufficient 
force to cause a surprisingly rapid flow through the Svendborg 
Sound, and by allowing it to carry our dinghy over a measured dis- 
tance behind the island of Frederiks0 we computed the flow to 
have a rate of about four and a half knots a figure amply con- 
firmed by the hard work involved in rowing back again. But when 
at last the wind dropped and the pressure was removed, then the 
waters piled up along the Jutland shores began to stream back 
again s and on the next morning we found the current through 
Svendborg to be just as strong, but in the reverse direction. 

It hardly seems reasonable to suppose that the wind could 
really cause such differences in water level, and yet the Danish 
harbour books show that at Egernsund, snugly sheltered though 
it is by the approach through the Flensburg fjord, the level can 
be raised by as much as eight feet by a north-easterly wind, and 
dropped by a similar distance below the normal level by south- 
westerlies. In November of 1872 a prolonged easterly gale caused 
widespread flooding at the German and Danish end of the Baltic, 
where the level of the sea was raised ten feet higher than usual 
whereas at the opposite end the water dropped so far that shoals 
and banks over which fishing-boats habitually passed were right 
above the surface of the sea. 

The switch of the flow from a westward current to an eastward 
one was just what the Commodore wanted, and at four o'clock on 
the third morning she was up with the sun to thread the brooms 
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and crosses of the sound to Its other opening beside the easterly 
point of the Bregninge promontory. To the left the way lay be- 
tween Langeland and F'yn towards the Great Belt, but she was 
determined first to visit two more islands of the southern Baltic 
before crossing to Sjaelland, and so she turned southward to the 
narrow channel dredged across the Rifbjerg Bank and passing 
close beside Si0 and just off the pierheads of Rudkobing on the 
larger island of Langeland she wound her way past another forty- 
five buoys and sticks and besoms to Marstal, the harbour on the 
eastern corner of Aer0, a mere eight miles further ahead across the 
shallow waters formed in the great inundation when southern 
Denmark sank beneath the sea to form the Fyn archipelago. She 
had not long lain at the waterfront of Marstal before we had de- 
cided that though the poets and painters placed Fyn itself at the 
head of the list as the prettiest of all the Danish islands* we our- 
selves were inclined to give the prize to Aer0. 

Somewhat remote, and accessible only to those who were pre- 
pared to make the rather awkward journey by ferry from Mommark 
on Als or from Faaborg or Svendborg, Aer0 was a Denmark in 
miniature and it was there that we came to know more intimately 
the life of a people of whom, only a few weeks earlier, we had known 
little more than that they were producers of bacon and butter* and 
had an old castle somewhere in the north which Shakespeare had 
considered a suitable setting for a tragic tale of a mad prince 
devoted to his father's memory. 



VII 

Aer the doctor's enterprise Marstal and the wind- 
jammers overhauling the mole of boulders ships in 
the church Aer0sk0Ung Langeland the apothe- 
cary's shop 0rsted an attack of clapotis 

A;r0 Is one of the loveliest of all the Danish islands, and it has 
been a relatively peaceful one throughout historical times. No 
nobles have been murdered there, it was never the scene of royal 
junketings and intrigues, and it has no castles laden with dismal 
memories of human cruelty. Nor has the island been torn by blood 
feuds. Undoubtedly the Swedes pillaged the small farms in the 
early Middle Ages and from time to time an occasional Estonian 
pirate did a little sacking and burning and raping, but in general the 
island seems to have escaped the wholesale destruction which was 
the lot of the towns of Jutland a mere thirty miles across the water, 
and if it has changed hands many times it only did so as an appen- 
dage of disputed lands on the Cimbrian peninsula. 

The island was first inhabited about 3000 B.C. and it is rich in 
remains from that time. Its earliest people hunted and fished, and 
they collected amber on the beaches for trade with neighbouring 
peoples. Soon they began to clear the forests and till the land and 
to settle down in permanent communities; hundreds of clay vessels 
from this period of Aer0*s existence have been found. Then came a 
time of unrest and battle-axes, but with the dawning of the Bronze 
Age the people became wealthy from the amber trade, and the 
richly worked articles and ritual ornaments in the barrows of the 
leading families of that time have yielded a wealth of fine crafts- 
manship in pottery and amber and metalwork. 

In historic times the Vikings left Aer0 alone and its prosperity 
declined. Eventually it became attached to the Duchy of Schleswig, 
and as the centuries passed and Schleswig passed from hand to 
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hand so Aer0 too was sometimes Danish, at others Swedish or 
Holsteinian. At the Peace of Roskilde in 1658 Schleswig passed to 
the Dukes of Gottorp, but in 1773 the Gottorp domains were 
exchanged for the Danish territories of Oldenburg, and Aer0 
passed finally to Denmark, 

It may have been several thousands of years since the island of 
Aer0 was separated from Jutland on the one side and Fyn on the 
other by the great subsidence which followed the retreat of the 
northern ice, but its existence as a single island dates back no 
further than the i86o's, for maps drawn earlier show two islands 
separated by a strait running southward from the great shallow 
bay between Marstal and Aer0sk0bing. A chart of 1643 shows that 
even then an attempt had been made to link the two islands by a 
mile of causeway running across the shallows, but one may pre- 
sume that this pathway provided only a rather hazardous passage 
in the winter months when the storm waves broke against the stone 
embankment and flung their spray to coat it with a sheet of ice. 
Aer0sk0bing was then the commercial centre of gravity of the two 
islands and Marstal was little more than a small fishing village and 
a harbour to serve the farmsteads on the more easterly of the two 
islands. Marstal had no market, and until 1727 no church, and its 
people were obliged to pass across to the western isle on market 
days and Sunday mornings, usually making the journey in an open 
ferry-boat within the lee of the causeway. The nearest church was 
at Store Rise, the ancient administrative centre of the islands, and 
if a special side-chapel and doorway were added for the use of the 
Marstal people alone one wonders whether it may not have been 
because the difficulty of crossing the strait in bad weather made 
them inclined to be late for the service. 

Sundays were at last made easier when the people of Marstal 
opened a church of their own, but their separation from the larger 
isle was not finally removed until the i86o's, when a local doctor 
undertook the enterprising scheme of throwing a heavy causeway 
across either end of the strait and installing a pair of windmills at 
the northern end to pump out the water between the two islands. 
In no place was the sea more than seven feet deep, and when after 
three years the land was pumped dry it provided an area of pasture 
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even more fertile than that of Aer0*s lush green hillsides. Today the 
main road and bus route between the two towns still runs along the 
seaward face of the massive southern dam of boulders, and on a 
rough day a motorist may have his car gratuitously washed by the 
sheet of water flung from waves which have rolled thirty miles 
from the Mecklenburg coast to break upon the doctor's wall; but in 
winter, when the spray falls to solidify as cascades of green ice, the 
road is quite impassable and the traffic is obliged to bump along 
a rough and unmade track at the foot of the dyke and on its inland 
side. 

The Commodore had not been half an hour in the harbour of 
Marstal before we were taken under the command of Captain 
Hansen. A retired sailing captain who had been to the furthest 
corners of the world on the graceful wooden ships of Marstal and 
had served with steam as well as with sail on the Atlantic run, he 
was a man whose heart and soul were firmly rooted in the little 
port of MarstaL Councillor, skipper, archaeologist, vice-president 
of Marstal's ambitious museum built up entirely by local effort 
and in large measure by his own energy, Captain Hansen was a 
central figure of every enterprise in the community, and if he at 
once volunteered to take our visit under his charge we could not 
have had a more genial or a better informed guide. For three 
days he put himself at our disposal or perhaps we put ourselves 
at his and I doubt if there was anything to be seen in Aer0 to 
which he did not take us. 

Our first port of call was the museum to which he had devoted 
so much of his labours, and if perhaps we wondered whether a 
place so small as Marstal could yield much in the way of exhibits 
we soon found ourselves thoroughly intrigued by what it had to 
offer, for although the museum contains immense quantities of 
finds from the Stone and Bronze Ages it is primarily a shipping 
museum. And this is as it should be, for Marstal was once the 
greatest name in Danish ship-building. The industry began in the 
eighteenth century and it was to a great extent founded upon the 
enterprise of a single family, the Christianssens, one of whom went 
to sea for three years before buying a ship of his own. With the 
profits from trading he then set about building other ships, whilst 
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his brothers took up the ancillary trades of chandling and charter- 
ing, ship-broking, and later shipping insurance, thus keeping all 
the profits within the firm. By the time the doctor was building his 
dykes across the ends of the strait the Christianssen concern had 
more than fifty ships at sea, and the Marstal ship-building industry 
had grown to such an extent that more than half the total tonnage 
of all Danish shipping was registered at the village. Four or five 
new clippers were launched and fitted out each year, and nearly 
every ship built on the Marstal stocks was personally owned and 
sailed by a Marstal skipper. Marstal windjammers could be seen 
in the ports of China and Australia, South America and Canada, 
and the name of the village which once signified no more than 
that it was the site of the Duke of Gottorp's mare stall or stables 
became known the whole world around. 

The smaller windjammers from the Marstal yards were engaged 
in the North Sea trade, carrying grain from the Baltic to the ports 
of eastern England and returning with cargoes of coal, whilst the 
larger ships went further afield and some of them sailed to Labra- 
dor and the Newfoundland Banks to act as depot ships for a minia- 
ture fleet of smaller craft which would make the catches and trans- 
fer them to the windjammers. There the fish were dried, and 
eventually the depot ships would sail home again after three or 
four months, deep laden with cod. When in the late nineteenth 
century iron ships began to replace the wooden vessels, these 
Marstal ships of the cod trade were still built of wood to avoid the 
condensation and rotting of the cargo which the use of metal often 
brought about. 

Other windjammers sailed to Brazil for the coffee trade, or to the 
West Indies, or they rounded the Cape to fetch meat and grain 
from Australia and New Zealand, and so great and widespread did 
the seaborne industry of the village become that even today Aer0 
has more wealth per head of its population of eleven thousand than 
any other island in Denmark. And if between them its people have 
amassed savings which run to more than five million pounds this is 
partly because of the ingenious way in which their life is organized. 
Aer0 is no island of large estates, but of farms of a mere ten or 
twelve acres with perhaps eight or ten cows, thirty or forty pigs, 
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some poultry, and a field of fine wheat just enough in fact to be 
operated by a skipper's family whilst he is at sea. In this way the 
family not only keeps itself in food but has a modest turn-over in 
export of butter and bacon to Britain and Germany, whilst the 
earnings of the father in the shipyard or on the high seas are all 
clear profit. During the present century there has been a shift of 
emphasis from ship-building to farming, but the Marstal yards are 
still busy with the construction of stout wooden fishing boats, and 
the rattle of the riveting hammers resounds from the Christianssen 
wharves where steel coasters have taken the place of the wooden 
clippers of the past. Marstal is still predominantly a place of 
skippers and mates and ship's engineers, and a memorial down by 
the harbour recalls that out of a total population of just two 
thousand no less than eighty-three men were lost at sea during the 
Second World War. 

Mantel's shipping museum tells the story of its seamen, but it 
relies upon them too for many of its exhibits. As it is a venture of 
the people themselves the local man who goes to sea remembers 
that he is one of its collectors. So when a Marstal dredger is 
digging the shoals from the Danube as far upstream as Belgrade 
the dredgermen will watch the spoil and pick out the Roman coins 
from the chute to bring them home for the showcases; or if a 
skipper in some far eastern port can pick up a model of the local 
craft then this too will find its way home to the museum. Money, 
curios, strange fishes, weapons the shipping museum is filled 
to the roof with odds and ends which have perhaps no great 
intrinsic value, but which show very decisively the world-wide 
spread of the Marstal ships and sailormen. There are, however, two 
exhibits of more than usual interest. One of these is a careful recon- 
struction of the harbour in the hey-day of the windjammers, with 
a clipper in for careening at Christianssen's yard. Such ships were 
literally overhauled by adding braces to the masts and leading them 
over the outer side of the hull right down to the keel. Twenty tons 
of chain were then laid against the rail on the inshore side of the 
ship as a help-weight, and ropes attached to the mast-heads were 
led through gigantic pulley blocks to great windlasses embedded 
OB shore. When all was rigged, the groups of shipyard workers and 
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men of the crew began to plod round and round a circular track 
to wind the capstans until they had hauled the ship right over 
on its side to expose the bottom. There being no tide in the 
Baltic, beaching in the more usual manner was of course quite 
impossible. 

The exhibit which is MarstaTs particular pride for there is 
none to equal it anywhere in the world is the collection of some 
two hundred model ships bought by the village after the death of 
their owner and maker, a local innkeeper and smith. It is strange 
that a smith should have made a speciality of such intricate work, 
for his ships are microscopic in their detail and correctness, and 
their construction was not just a simple matter of buying stock 
accessories and fitting them to mere stylised hulls, He went to 
endless trouble and research, sometimes with the help of ship- 
owners or of the Danish admiralty, to find and copy the actual 
working drawings from which ships of every conceivable kind had 
been built, and he then set to work to build each vessel, on a 
greatly reduced scale but in such detail that the planks of the 
decking and the sheaves of the rigging were made in precise pro- 
portion. The Cutty Sark is among the collection, and so is the 
magnificent Copenhagen, built at Leith and lost without trace in the 
South Atlantic. The fine yacht which belonged to Barbara Hutton 
is there in miniature, and so too is a handsome modern motor-ship 
which in its sea-going original owes something to the Marstal 
modeller's patience, for he obtained photostats of the plans at the 
time when the keel was being laid in a Danish yard. Having built 
the ship completely true to detail he found that the steering-gear 
did not work as it should, and after careful checking of every detail 
.he came to the conclusion that it was not correctly designed, and 
he wrote to the shipbuilders to say so. At first they were naturally 
inclined to think that they knew their own specialized trade rather 
better than an innkeeper on the outskirts of a small Aer0 village, 
but he was so insistent that they looked into the matter and found 
that his opinion was quite correct, and they modified their design 
accordingly. 

When Marstal's shipbuilding industry began, the port consisted 
of little more than a collection of a few simple jetties somewhat 
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sheltered from the south by a sandy hook and from the north by a 
few banks lying just above or below water, and before long a proper 
harbour was needed to house the increasing number of ships 
engaged in the Atlantic and North Sea trades. The Christianssens 
built and operated their own dredger to deepen the moorings along 
the waterfront, but Marstal only became a safe and sheltered port 
with ample berthing facilities by the addition of a mole running 
parallel to the quays on the seaward side. Harbour moles are not 
usually very notable structures, but the Marstal harbour wall is an 
astonishing monument to the enterprise and spirit of the men of 
the ships. A mile long, it runs from the tip of the Aer0shale sand- 
bank to the entrance channel leading in from northward, and the 
whole massive affair was built by the sailormen themselves with- 
out either help from outside or any expense to the community, for 
when their vessels were laid up during the winter or were in for 
careening it was to the mole that the masters and their crews gave 
their attention. 

Aer0 is covered with glacial rubbish which overlies a thirty-foot 
layer of boulder clay, with the result that granite boulders are 
everywhere to be found. When not at sea the crews busied them- 
selves with levering and prising these rocks out of the ground and 
transporting them to the foot of the village at the water's edge. 
Those stones which could be lifted were raised on carts but the 
larger rocks, which might weigh several tons apiece, were dragged 
on rollers behind teams of men and horses and piled ready for the 
onset of the winter cold. Then, when the frost set in and the shallow 
sea was frozen hard, these boulders were dragged across the ice 
and lined up in position to wait for the springtime thaw which 
would drop them through the weakening ice to the bottom. Year 
after year the same herculean task was undertaken until the mile of 
broad mole was up to the surface of the water and more granite 
boulders could be hauled over the ice and levered up to the top of 
it, or ferried across the harbour on rafts. 

The boulders so obligingly brought to Aer0 by the glaciers of 
long ago have provided the main building material not only for the 
harbour but for the houses throughout the island. Village cottages 
and farms often have their walls made of the same rounded granite 
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lumps roughly bonded with cement and supplemented with an 
oak framework. The oak was local, for Aer0 was once richly 
wooded, and the part of the island surrounding Marstal and corre- 
sponding to the smaller of the two original islands is still called 
Skovland, or woodland. Nowadays there is not an oak to be seen 
there and hardly any remain in the whole island, for in the hey-day 
of Marstal shipbuilding the oaks were felled to extinction, just as 
they were on many of the islands off the Swedish coast of the 
Skagerrak, where only the names of the now bare rocks show that 
these were isles of oak and ash and spruce until plundered of their 
timber by the Danish clipper-builders. Finally, the same glacial 
boulder clay provided material good ^enough for bricks (though 
none are made in Aer0 today) and the rich layers of detritus over- 
lying it yielded a fine crop of wheat with a good and strong thatch- 
ing straw which still glows from the roofs of barns throughout the 
island. 

With such an inexhaustible source of hard stone to hand and in 
ready-made building sizes, some of the Aer0 buildings are com- 
posed of nothing else except, of course, for the roofing. The 
eleventh-century village church of Store Rise is entirely a product of 
the Ice Age, and so is the much later church of Marstal. Both these 
buildings are interesting in other respects too, for Store Rise lies 
within a heavy fortified wall which was once the seat of the Thing 
of pre-Christian times, and the crude carvings on the granite 
capitals of its nine-hundred-year-old doorway show a huntsman 
with a curved horn similar to that of the Vikings, and a bristly 
wild boar a creature which must have existed in the forests of 
those times. The charm of the Marstal church on the other hand 
lies in the way in which the atmosphere of ships and sailormen 
runs through it from end to end. The painted reredos shows Christ 
walking on the sea, a particularly appropriate scene for a church 
of shipwrights and seamen, and as each of the disciples and Jesus 
himself was painted from life with Marstal skippers of the day as 
the models, the Zebedees and Peter and Andrew are as naturally 
true to type as they could possibly be. 

Down the chancel some beautifully modelled wooden ships 
hang above the heads of the congregation in memory of sea- 
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captains and sailors now gone. Such lovely memorials are not un- 
common in the churches of such a sea-girt land as Denmark and 
they are found elsewhere, too we had already seen them in 
Haarlem and in Dordrecht on our way through Holland and 
although they may sometimes be detailed reproductions of the 
particular ships which the sailor captains owned or commanded, 
more often they are just ships, in the same sense that the gifts at a 
harvest festival might be said to be just flowers and vegetables. 
One of the Marstal ships is a very fine model of an English man-of- 
war and it was found by a Marstal skipper as it drifted in the North 
Sea, dismasted and with its slender rigging swept away. How it 
came to be there at all is not known, but perhaps it was the counter- 
part in its day of the radio-controlled miniature battleships with 
which modern enthusiasts amuse themselves along the English 
beaches. Whoever it may have belonged to it must have been swept 
out to sea by wind or current and tossed by the waves perhaps for 
years until the captain of the Danish ship was fortunate enough to 
sight it and take it aboard. 

With Captain Hansen in command of our visit we soon came to 
know Marstal intimately, and on the second day he took us out to 
see something of the rolling island landscape to the westward. 
We passed across the Doctor's Dyke and drove up to the hill of 
Lindsby, where a round barrow and a long barrow had both been 
excavated in the course of the farming, leaving the burial chambers 
intact. At Olde we were able to see a double-chambered long 
barrow, each burial room roofed by a single boulder weighing 
several tons, and the whole area surrounded by a fence of separate 
stones set on end. Perhaps it was the barrows and burial chambers 
with which Denmark was so thickly spotted that gave the land that 
strong sense of continuity with the past which reminded us of the 
atmosphere of Avebury or the agelessness of the rough circles of 
the Pictish forts on the Northumberland Hills, for throughout the 
islands we were rarely out of sight of some memorial of the early 
peoples who had cleared the forests to prepare the first pastures 
and fields upon the rich glacial soil. If the boulders had not been 
ready to hand then perhaps these massive tombs would never have 
been built, and there would have been little to remind us of the 




people who tilled the same soil and caught the same Baltic cod and 
plaice and herring thousands of years ago. 

Although the shipbuilding industry is at Marstal the capital of 
the joined islands is Aer0sk0bing, a little town of timber-framed 
and stone houses with cobbled streets and narrow pavements fall- 
ing down the hillside to the ferry harbour which connects with 
Svendborg. Strongly reminiscent of Clovelly, the place is quiet and 
sweetly pretty. Scores of thousands of visitors come every year to 
wander through its streets, but it remains unsophisticated and 
apparently unconscious of its loveliness. In the windows of its gay 
coloured sailors' cottages the prized Staffordshire dogs brought 
home from North Sea trading voyages stare elegantly out across 
the street, and down in the harbour the schooners swing their 
cargoes from the holds to the quayside and the fishing boats chug 
slowly, their motors idling whilst the boxes are taken aboard for 
another voyage of shallow trawling among the banks. 

It was whilst watching the Marstal shipwrights at work upon a 
fine new fishing boat that we learned one of the secrets of the deli- 
cious fish which are everywhere to be had in Denmark. The hull 
had been completed, and somewhat to our surprise a workman was 
now engaged in drilling rows of one-inch holes in the bottom amid- 
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ships, as efficiently as Count Henry of Schwerin's men had drilled 
the boats of Waldemar's hunting party. The purpose, however, was 
not so sinister, for the craftsman showed us that inside the hull 
the space above the holes was walled off with stout wooden bulk- 
heads so as to form an aquarium into which certain kinds of fish 
could be dropped when caught, and here the plaice and sole would 
continue to swim whilst the boat was at sea. The movement of the 
ship would cause a healthy flow of water through the planking and 
the fish would eventually be brought back to harbour alive and 
flopping, ready to be scooped out with a net and transferred to 
floating live-boxes moored along the jetties. In Denmark we rarely 
saw a fishmonger's shop in any town outside Copenhagen. Instead 
the fish shop would be on the quay, or in a hut floating on a pon- 
toon beside the wharves. There, instead of 'fresh fish' which had 
lain for weeks or even months in the ice of a deep sea trawler we 
could buy a supper that was alive to the moment of purchase. A 
plaice? But certainly, Sir and the fishmonger would hook a 
perforated chest towards the steps and open the lid to show the 
fish moving at ease in their prison. That one or perhaps this 
one? A little bit larger, enough for a good supper for four? Then 
let it be that one, over on the left. There! And the rodspaetter (so 
sensible to call a plaice a red-spotter, we thought) would be scooped 
out, slit and gutted, cleaned and filleted and wrapped almost before 
it had time to realize what was happening. Fish as fresh as this 
were a treat as deliciously flavoured as the finest salmon from the 
Tweed. 

From Marstal two courses lay open to us according to whether 
we chose to pass to the northward or the southward of the thirty- 
mile-long island of Langeland, which lay a few miles to the east of 
Aer0 and barred the direct route towards the Oresund. Deciding 
upon the northerly course we retraced our path across the shallows 
of the Faroandet Sydfor Fyn and paid a visit to Rudk0bing, the 
main town on the island. Two million contented cows are daily en- 
gaged on eating their way through the luscious pastures was one of 
the few pieces of information about Denmark with which we had 
been furnished in advance, and when with the binoculars we sur- 
veyed the cliff tops and undulating pasture lands of Langeland as 
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we drew towards the island from the westward it looked very much 
as though most of them had decided to reside there. We had also 
learned from a friendly Dane earlier in our trip that Langeland 
was a delightful island, so soft and lovely that both Grundtvig and 
Oehlenschlaeger had immortalized it in their works, and if we had 
lacked the courage to confess that at that time we had heard of 
neither of these gentlemen it was for fear of giving the same un- 
intended offence that a visitor to England might give if he were to 
admit that the names of Shakespeare and Milton meant nothing to 
him. Not quite the same perhaps, for the two poets so beloved of 
the Danes are not of quite such world-wide renown. Perhaps 
Tennyson and Wordsworth would be nearer the mark in status and 
also in period. Grundtvig had called Langeland *Du &erne$ 
dronning og Dannemarks pryd' queen of the islands and pride 
of the land and a fair enough isle it certainly was, like a strip of 
England's West Country set down in the waters of the Great Belt. 

Rudk0bing proved to be just one more pretty little market town 
with cobbles and timber-framed houses, a ferry terminal and a 
small but practical harbour for coasters and grain schooners and 
fishing craft; and here as in so many small Danish towns the finest 
house of all was the chemist's shop. At Faaborg we had already 
been impressed with the splendour of the apothecary's premises, 
but here at Rudk0bing the house was as finely proportioned a town 
house as one could ever wish to own, built in light renaissance style 
and with scrolls and ribbons below the low pitch of the roof of the 
central block. We were standing on the pavement and peeping 
somewhat cautiously through the glass of the tall windows on either 
side of the imposing entrance when the white-coated apothecary 
came to the steps and invited us inside. 

In Denmark the chemist is not a man who lends library books 
and sells nail varnish, hot-water bottles, picnic thermos flasks, 
detergents, calendars, baby-foods, sponges, panchromatic films, 
orange squash and a hundred proprietary brands of stomach 
powder, toothbrushes and combs. These articles are all to be had 
elsewhere, and the chemist is an apothecary proper who prepares 
nearly all of his wares on the premises, although cotton wool, 
bandages and the more complex drugs are naturally enough ob- 
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talned from the manufacturers. He is a municipal figure of very 
considerable status too, for he is the sole source of supply for the 
medicines prescribed by the doctors and the veterinary surgeons, 
and he may be responsible for a prompt emergency service spread 
over a surprisingly large area. His establishment has no competi- 
tors j us t as the town hall has no rival in the locality and he 
must be a man of expert knowledge with much more than a mere 
diploma to his name. Rudk0bing may be a little town of a mere four 
thousand people but its apothecary has a score of qualified assis- 
tants under his direction, and whatever medicines may be needed 
by any man or woman, cow or dog throughout the whole of the 
thirty-mile length of the island must be prepared to prescription 
oa his premises, and promptly. There may be several doctors and a 
number of specialists and veterinary surgeons, but there is only 
one apothecary, and there is neither time nor place in his business 
for the general merchandise of soap and hair-sets and sun-spec- 
tacles. 

Corresponding with his high position within the state service the 
Danish chemist will usually have a fine house attached to the dis- 
pensary; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
necessary laboratories are there in the handsome family house 
providedforhirau At Rudk0bing, however, the apothecary's premises 
are beautiful almost beyond belief. The old pharmacy has been 
kept much as it used to be, and its handsome earthenware and 
glass jars and bins and drawers are elegantly lettered and painted 
in gay colours. The cupboards of poisons bear ominous skull and 
crossbones and the fearful warning forms of red and white spotted 
toadstools, whilst others convey their contents to the initiated by 
the flowers which once were the basis of simples and specifics. Red 
and grey, black and blue and yellow, the designs on the doors and 
drawers are quite a museum of exquisite but very practical painting. 
Rudk0bing's pharmacy has its laboratories with micro-balances 
and every conceivable technical aid for its technicians, but it still 
preserves the apparatus which was used by the chemist a century 
and a half ago, when the dispensary was in the hands of a family 
whose name was to become famous enough to survive in the lan- 
guage of technology as that of an electro-magnetic unit. Great 
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retorts of burnished copper, the long serpentine coils of the stills, 
the balances and the blown flasks of rich green glass, the wooden 
spoons, the receivers and spatulas and water-baths, all the equip- 
ment of the apothecary of earlier days is there, shining and bright 
and practical, just as though 0rsted the town chemist had gone 
for lunch and might be expected back at any moment. 

It was in 1777 that H. CL 0rsted was born in this same apothe- 
cary's house. His father, the village chemist, led a rather struggling 
existence and there was no money to spare for an expensive educa- 
tion either for Hans or for his younger brother Anders who was 
born a year later, but the two boys had a thirst for learning and 
each of them assimilated whatever he could and taught it to the 
other. Hans persuaded a German neighbour to teach him German, 
which he then handed on to Anders, and day by day the lads 
schooled themselves with no other help than lessons from a private 
tutor in Latin. When twelve years old, Hans began to work as an 
assistant in the pharmacy and at once he became fascinated by 
chemistry, but it was still literature and history which formed his 
chosen reading at night. 

At last the two boys had coached each other up to the standard 
of entrance to Copenhagen University and together they left home 
to live in the capital, supporting themselves on state scholarships 
supplemented by such little extra cash as they could pick up by 
private coaching. They lived humbly and economically, quite out- 
side the gay and cavalier life of the remainder of the students, and 
their only friends were the light-hearted pair of the Oehlen- 
schlaegers, the poet and his sister. These two students were some- 
what younger than the 0rsted brothers but they became their 
closest companions, and some years later Anders and Oehlen- 
schlaeger's sister were married. 

During their student days the interests of the 0rsted brothers 
began to develop on divergent lines. Both had the same astonishing 
powers of concentration and self-teaching, but Anders turned to 
law and philosophy whilst Hans veered towards astronomy, physics 
and medicine. Yet Hans retained his remarkable ability outside the 
sciences, and in 1797 he won the Gold Medal of the university for 
his essay On the Boundaries of Poetry and Prose a thesis written 
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whilst he was studying pharmacology! In fact his interest in 
literature was to remain so great that in later years he would often 
formulate his scientific theories in little verses, and even his lec- 
tures on the magnetic field would contain couplets which seemed 
to slip from his lips involuntarily and unnoticed. It was perhaps 
because of this unconscious literary art that he became the first 
to deliver public science lectures for ladies. 

Anders was to become famous as a Minister of State, but Hans 
was destined to be one of the most notable men of science of the 
northern countries. At the same time he was a devout man who 
believed that science was a revelation of the eternal and that 
research was an aid to religion. 'We seek God's thoughts in his 
works/ these might have been the words of Robert Boyle, but 
in fact they were those of H. C. 0rsted and they reflected an atti- 
tude which was to bring him into sharp conflict not only with the 
fundamentalism of Grundtvig but with the materialism of the 
empiricists, which he attacked with vigour. 

That there must be some identity between magnetic and elec- 
trical phenomena had been suspected at various times during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the fact had never been 
demonstrated until 0rsted showed that a current flowing through a 
conductor set up a magnetic field around it, and that this field 
affected a magnetized needle according to certain rules. He proved 
that non-magnetic materials were permeable to what he described 
as the 'electrical conflict', which was not itself confined to the con- 
ductor but was spread through the surrounding space, and the 
great work which he wrote in 1819 as professor of physics in 
Copenhagen, Expmmenta circa efftcadam conflictus ekctrici in 
acum magneticam, was to pave the way for Faraday's ring, for the 
giant generators of modern electricity supply undertakings, and 
even for such humble but brilliant inventions as the Commodore's 
own magneto with its coils of wire revolving within the field of a 
sturdy magnet. 

If we stayed but one night at Rudk0bing it was because the 
Commodore had a sudden attack of acute clapotis, the symptoms of 
which were easy enough to recognize though beyond the power of 
the apothecary and his score of dispensers to relieve. She had been a 
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martyr to clapotis once before and she was to have it again within a 
week, but the bout at Rudkobing was the only one severe enough 
for her to lose her dutiful self-control so far as to throw one of her 
human companions out of bed and to tip the tins of food from her 
galley shelves and set them rolling backwards and forwards along 
the floor to make others get out of their bunks to chase them. 

Clapotis is not fatal, but it can be extremely uncomfortable. The 
term is the oceanographer's name for the vertical hiccups into 
which the surface of water may be thrown by what is rather de- 
lightfully known to experts as 'stationary wave motion'. Waves 
travel across water at a speed which bears a certain relationship to 
the distance between them, and given a good sloping beach they 
will be retarded as they approach the shore, and the concentration 
of the same amount of energy into a shorter space between suc- 
cessive waves will cause them to steepen until they curl over to 
collapse in a line of surf and run up the shore as a hissing mass of 
foam for the delight of the holiday visitors. If instead of having a 
gently shelving shore the coast is more steep-to and rocky, the 
waves will heighten, curl over menacingly and fling themselves 
forward to vent their anger in sheets of spray and flying cobble- 
stones or, just occasionally, in hurling the council's seats into 
the flower-beds across the promenade. But given deep water right 
to the end of their run, and a plain vertical wall erected by some 
conscientious harbour authority, then the waves will not break at 
all but will bounce back without change and proceed out to sea 
again as though sorry they made the mistake of coming in the first 
place. 

The outgoing waves still have their same velocity, their original 
wavelength and their height unaltered, and so they form a com- 
plete train of waves running through the water in the reverse direc- 
tion to those which are still on the inward run. Now one might 
think that two sets of equal waves moving in opposite directions 
would cancel out to leave calm water, but they do not. The velo- 
cities cancel out and the waves remain stationary in the sense that 
they merely move up and down instead of forwards as well, but 
their amplitudes add up. This means that an incoming wave-hump 
two feet high will be superimposed alternately on outgoing humps 
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of the same height and on outgoing troughs of equal depth. When 
coinciding with an outgoing trough (which is really no more than a 
wave of minus quantity) the hump will disappear, but when two 
peaks a couple of feet high happen to coincide they add up to a 
four-foot hump, and two similar troughs produce a four-foot drop, 
and so these two equal trains of not very formidable waves will 
supplement each other to produce an area in which no waves are 
actually moving across the surface at all, but the water heaves 
powerfully upwards and downwards in 'stationary' waves of twice 
the original size* 

A harbour should be designed in such a way that either no swell 
can penetrate at all, or the configuration of the walls does not 
reflect the waves straight back along their own course with un- 
diminished vigour. Rudk0bing harbour would appear to be admir- 
able, for its entrance is only sixty feet wide and it faces towards 
Taasinge, a mere two miles distant across waters which for the 
most part are less than three feet in depth and too shallow to carry 
waves of any size; yet by some peculiar idiosyncrasy of the bed and 
channels of the shallow sea it is possible for a strong wind blowing 
from one precise point of the compass to send waves careering 
along the channels to swing through the harbour entrance and run 
down the quays of the basin to rebound off the wall at the far end. 
Meeting their successors on their return they can set up a very 
handsome set of stationary waves or clapotis. 

The evening on which the Commodore was lying peacefully in 
Rudk0bing harbour was also the one selected by the wind to blow 
from just that one point, and it was at the one wall which suffered 
most from the clapotis that she was obliged to lie. In theory we 
might have moved her, but the other quays were either broadside 
to the stationary waves (which would have been far worse, and 
might have damaged her side) or else they were occupied already 
by schooners and coasters, or were too close to the coaling depot 
to be pleasant. Although the waves running through the entrance 
were not by any stretch of imagination large ones they managed 
to produce heaving humps which we measured on the wall to be 
three feet from crest to trough. What was more, they might have 
been purposely designed for the Commodore** length, for if her 
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head was on a crest her tall would be in a trough, and she see- 
sawed up and down as gaily as could be. Such a difference of three 
feet over her length of forty-five meant no more than a gradient 
of one in fifteen on the floor of her saloon and in her bunks* but 
when this slope was suddenly reversed in direction every few 
seconds it was enough to dislodge anything aboard her which was 
not lashed or lockered, and when at last we had secured everything 
we determined that as soon as daylight broke we would leave. But 
we had not then realized the full soporific effect of such a genial 
rocking, and when we at last awoke it was to discover that the sun 
had already been up for several hours. The clapotis, however, had 
vanished. 
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A round the tip of Langeland and across the Great Belt the 
l\Commodore pursued her leisurely six-knot way towards the 
Oresund. She called at several little harbours, either to persuade 
the skipper of a fishing-boat to sell her a chart, or to buy the daily 
bread, or just for no particular reason. At length she began to pass 
along the side of the long spit known as Knudshoved or Canute's 
Head to run down to the strait of the Storstr0m between the large 
islands of Falster and Sjaelland, and for a couple of hours the 
Storstr0msbro lay as a thin line ahead of her, the longest bridge in 
Europe and fourth in all the world. Two miles in length, it carried 
the road and railway from Copenhagen to the ferry terminal of 
Gedser on the southernmost tip of Falster, and beyond it a dredged 
channel led up a pretty and wooded inlet towards the town of 
Vordingborg with its hill crowned by the walls of the ancient castle 
of Valdemar Atterdag and the mellowed red brick Goose Tower, 
so named from the gilded weather-vane perched on its top. 
Oringeborg, Worthingburgh or Vordingborg as it was variously 
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called In successive centuries was a fortress well placed strategi- 
cally, for it was within easy sailing distance of the Great Belt to the 
west and the Qresund to the east, whilst through the Guldborgs- 
sund between Lolland and Falster the Danish ships could run out 
to command the waters north of the German coast. In the seven- 
teenth century it was to have a particular link with England in that 
Prins J0rgen the youngest son of Frederik III, inherited the castle 
and lands and some years later he left them to come to England 
under the more familiar name of Prince George of Denmark, the 
spouse of Princess Anne and the somewhat prolific father of her 
large family. To celebrate the royal wedding Henry Purcell pro- 
duced the ode 'From hardy climes and dangerous toils of war\ in 
which he forecast a long line of rulers arising from the union, 

. . . as every King that reigns 
Thro' Europe shares the blood that fills your wins, 
So shall the race from your great loins to come 

Prove future Kings and Queens of Christendom. 

But alas, Purcell was mistaken. There were plenty of children* 
yet none survived to attain a throne. 

Vordingborg's days of romance lie further back in time than 
Prins J0rgen, for in 1219 it became the capital of the country and 
its kings ruled over Estonia and the southern shores of the Baltic 
as well as the Jutland peninsula and the hundreds of isles. The 
great royal castle, however, dates from the fourteenth century and 
the Goose Tower is inseparably linked with the name of Valdemar 
IV, or Valdemar Atterdag as he was called from his habit of putting 
off decisions (other than those concerned with fair ladies) with the 
pleasant phrase / morgen er alter dag 'Tomorrow is another day". 
Of what was once a palace of considerable size and splendour little 
now remains but the slender tower standing amid the acres of lawn 
and trees within the great ring of the ruined retaining wall, but of 
Valdemar himself the memories are plentiful enough. Indeed, 
country people might perhaps wonder whether there may not be 
something more than memories, for it is told that on the night of 
the Feast of St John he is still to be seen, though not at Vording- 
borg. And if on that night the sound of hunting horns fills the air 
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and the baying of the hounds echoes through the tree-tops of the 
Danish woods, is it not because of the idle wish which the great 
monarch unthinkingly expressed? It had been a great day of suc- 
cessful hunting such as King Valdemar loved, and when darkness 
fell and the party had to give up the chase he stretched his tired 
limbs and exclaimed, as any huntsman might, 'Would God that I 
might hunt for ever!' 

His companions were no doubt astonished when from the heaven 
above a voice rang down through the night air, 'Thy wish shall 
be granted, King Valdemar. From this hour thou shalt hunt for 
ever.' And hunt he does, on snow white steed and with his party at 
his heels. Night after night he rides the sky, even if it is only on 
the Feast of St John that he is seen. No wonder that as the Commo- 
dore chugged her way slowly among the Danish islands the night 
air was sometimes filled with strange noises. Whistles, sounding 
for all the world like the wind eddying round the stays of her mast, 
were those of the beaters and huntsmen; the calls which innocently 
we had imagined to come from the nearby fishing-boats where the 
men were hauling their nets were doubtless those of forgotten 
courtiers of the fourteenth century, and the rhythmic beating 
which we so easily mistook for the throbbing of the engine of a 
coaster or a timber-ship must in reality have been the pounding of 
hoofs perhaps those of the steed of King Valdemar himself. 

How King Valdemar IV came to build his royal palace over- 
looking the inlet of the Storstr0m is strange enough, for it was the 
work of the charm of the fair Tovelil. The Valdemar sovereigns 
are somewhat confusing to foreigners (and I suspect to the Danes, 
too) because two of them had mistresses of grace and beauty 
named Tove, or Tovelil, and both these fair companions are said 
by the chronicles or the ballads to have been murdered by their 
respective royal lovers* queens. But that both ladies had the same 
name is perhaps not so very surprising, for Tove means 'Dove* and 
Tovelil is no more than 'Little Dove* a very pleasant term of 
endearment which any lover might use towards his girl. If the 
mistress of Christian II went by the name of Dyveke instead, this 
was only because she was Dutch. The name was really just the 
same. 
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The Valdemars lived long before the days when historians 
developed their pernickety habit of accurate recording of attested 
fact, but this makes them all the more attractive. Robbed of the 
garnishing of the ballads and deprived of the romance added by 
such story-telling geniuses as the chronicler Hvitfcld they might 
be somewhat dull, but surely it is better to take them as they are 
portrayed in the popular tradition rather than as subjects for doc- 
torate theses. If so, then the heroine of the ballads of Valdemar and 
Tove was the beautiful peasant girl who made glad the heart of 
King Valdemar I (Valdemar the Great), father by his first wife 
(Princess Sophia of Poland) of Valdemar II, who was kidnapped 
on Ly0. 

Tovelil of the waving hair and young Soffi, a maid so fair King 
Valdemar made his vows to both, says the ballad, and he tried as 
hard as he knew to persuade each of them that she should accept 
the other in love and trust and fellowship. Yet it is easier for a 
man to exhort than for two women to agree to share and share 
alike, and though for two years an uneasy truce covered their 
jealousy it at last came about that All cm holy Christmas Day, 
Tovelil went to the church to pray a pretty picture indeed. But 
Queen Soffi saw her from the window, and called to her with a 
kindly invitation to come and share her steam-bath that evening. 
Fair Tovelil was too wise to accept the offer, but Soffi the Queen 
was strong of arm and she thrust her in to work her harm. 

It was not until the king began to wonder why his fair play-mate 
had not appeared at evensong that the truth came out. The steain- 
bath of those times was a room heated by a great stove fired from 
outside, and when it had been raised to sufficient heat the bather 
threw water upon the brickwork to produce clouds of steam. This, 
no doubt, is what poor Tovelil might have done if Soffi had not 
planned it otherwise, for the queen had instructed her pages to 
heat the stove extra hot and had then pushed the girl into the bath- 
room and locked the door. And, sad to relate, she had also been 
careful to remove the jugs of water. 

The Tovelil of Valdemar Atterdag two centuries later was a fair 
but well-born girl from the island of Riigen. King Valdemar loved 
her with all his heart, but for diplomatic reasons he married Princess 
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Hedwig of Schleswig, who was a regular bengerd. And of course it 
inevitably came about that whilst he was away on one of his military 
expeditions the lovely Tovelil 'died'. Valdemar had no doubt at all 
that his queen had murdered her (a view which seems to have been 
generally accepted), but he had no evidence and no excuse to take 
his revenge. He was a resourceful man, however, and he had the 
queen's favourite seized and turned over and over in a barrel 
studded with nails until he died. Queen Hedwig was made to watch 
this particularly barbarous performance, and she became so dis- 
tracted with grief that Valdemar was able to seize the opportunity 
of declaring that her sorrow could only indicate that the man had 
been her lover. The queen was thereupon driven out and sentenced 
to lifelong confinement in the castle of S0borg in North Sjaelland* 

Distracted though Queen Hedwig may have been, her sorrow 
was nothing to that of King Valdemar at the loss of his beloved 
Tovelil. Indeed he could not even be parted from her dead body, 
and wherever he went the corpse was carried beside him in a rich 
coffin and every night it was placed upon his bed. Naturally 
enough it was not long before the king's companions began to see 
in this morbid behaviour the effects of something beyond mere 
affection, and at last one of his courtiers found the opportunity to 
open the coffin. There he found the explanation of the spell which 
had fallen upon the king, for around Tovelil's neck was an amulet, 
which he speedily removed. 

It was soon proved beyond all doubt that the amulet had been the 
mysterious cause of the sovereign's strange devotion to the body 
of his mistress, for he now lost all interest in the coffin and ordered 
Tovelil to be decently buried, but the courtier had not reasoned 
through to the natural end of his action in stealing the charm and 
he was somewhat surprised when he found the full ardour and 
constancy of King Valdemar's love transferred to himself. How- 
ever great the advantages of favour and flattery which he soon 
began to experience he was alarmed to find that the king was now 
as firmly attached to his company as he had earlier been to the 
remains of the fair Tovelil. Driven almost to despair by his 
monarch's fawning attention it occurred to him that he might be 
free of it if he were to dispose of ToveliPs powerful charm, and 
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betaking himself to Vordingborg he hurled the object far out into 
the marshes. At once the king lost all interest in his company and 
betook himself to Vordingborg, lured by the invisible potency of 
his Tove's amulet, and there he stayed. Vordingborg became 
Valdemar's passion and delight, and there he built his castle, 

As for the unfortunate Hedwig, although Valdemar had sworn 
that he would never again set eyes on her ht was mistaken* for he 
was to meet her again when perhaps he least expected to do so. One 
day he was to set out riding and he was just about to leap into the 
saddle when he appeared to be overtaken by so strange a brooding 
that he stood for some minutes with one foot in the stirrup and the 
other still on the ground. In due course one of his servants, per* 
turbed to see his master in such deep and inscrutable thought, 
asked him what was the matter. Valdemar turned on him roughly 
with the demand that the man should either himself declare the 
thoughts passing through his royal master's mind, or else should 
never appear before him again. 

Fearful that he might give further offence the servant wandered 
away into the forest deliberating what answer he might possibly 
give, and before long he came upon a charcoal-burner who was 
seated by a warm fire in a clearing. This man asked the servant 
why he appeared to be in such a state of anxiety, and when he had 
heard the tale of the king's pensive and angry mood he guessed 
(probably correctly) that the disturbed state of the Swedish pro- 
vinces was the trouble which lay so heavily on the sovereign's 
mind. 

'Go and tell the king,' he said. 'Tell him that Sweden will maybe 
come to Denmark again if he will but go and see his rejected 
queen/ 

Following the charcoal-burner's frank advice the servant returned 
to the court and volunteered the suggestion an act which 
caused him to be immediately dismissed by King Valdemar. Yet 
however infuriated the king may have been at the hint that he 
might go to Queen Hedwig he was indeed to do so, for not long 
afterwards he was out riding as was his custom and in the woods 
near S0borg he came upon a handsome girl. Valdemar was 
greatly attracted and entered into conversation with her, and being 
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now without either queen or mistress he finally entreated the 
beautiful maiden to allow him to pay her a clandestine visit by 
night. The gay girl seemed willing enough, and the king made an 
arrangement to visit her in the castle of S0borg, where she was an 
attendant on his own discarded queen. Whether or not he relished 
the thought of conducting a romance so close to the apartments of 
his former consort he certainly did not expect that the girl, Anna 
of Jutland, would return to the castle to report the matter to her 
mistress and hatch an ingenious scheme which was presumably 
intended to affect a reconciliation. He came as he had promised 
to Anna's room to be received as a lover, and perhaps the lighting 
in S0borg*s Slot was somewhat inadequate, for it was not until a 
while later that he discovered that his adventure had not been 
quite as he had planned it, and that the lady who had lain in his 
arms was none other than Queen Hedwig herself. With the con- 
nivance of Anna and her attendants she had exchanged clothes and 
apartments with her maid. 

From the point of view of effecting a reconciliation Hedwig's 
ingenious little trick was hardly a success, for Valdemar was so 
furious at his deception that he vowed for a second time never to 
see her again. But once more he was mistaken. Six years passed, 
and Valdemar was out riding in the woods not far from S0borg 
when he came upon a sweet little girl with dark hair and deep 
brown eyes, making for herself a garland of flowers. He stopped, 
then genially lifted her up to his saddle and set her on his knee. 

'Where shall we go a-riding? 1 he asked her innocently. 

*Let*s go to the court/ the little girl answered him gaily. 'Let's 
go to the court and see that bad king who has always been so cruel 
to my mother/ 

Six years it was since Anna of Jutland had deceived him, and 
this little girl was . . . rather more than five years old. It was prob- 
ably without very much doubt as to the answer that King Valdemar 
asked her name. 

'I am Margaret/ she replied, 4 My mother is shut up in S0borg 
Castle/ 

Valdemar put spurs to his horse and riding to the castle he 
demanded to see the queen. What passed between them can per- 
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haps only be guessed, but it was the last time that he ever met her. 
As for Margaret, the king had her taken away at once and sent to 
Copenhagen, and it is related that on his death-bed he was frank 
enough to mutter that he wished he had suffocated her in infancy, 
Had he indeed done so, the history of the Scandinavian countries 
might have run a different course, for the girl with the dark hair 
and brown eyes who had sat upon his knee in the wood became 
Queen Margaret, the first ruler of the three united kingdoms of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Thus the prophecy of the charcoal- 
burner in the forest was amply fulfilled. 

Apart from his preoccupation with ladies and hunting Valdemar 
IV was embroiled in continual troubles around the fringes of his 
kingdom, and his sacking of Visby in 1361 brought the cities of 
the Hanseatic League to the determination to destroy his power 
an attempt in which they singularly failed. It was perhaps Valde- 
mar Atterdag's lack of respect for the German cities which more 
than anything else endeared him to his subjects, and the Goose 
Tower is a memorial to the disdain with which he regarded them. 
Valdemar's rule extended over the northern cities of the Hansa s 
and when the league sent a threatening deputation of seventy- 
seven envoys to Vordingborg to demand his compliance with 
certain demands which they laid before him, the king's treatment 
of the ambassadors revealed a certain delightful sense of humour. 
The emissaries from the more southerly cities of the league, duly 
impressed with the fearful rigours of the Danish climate (as Henry 
Purcell was also, three hundred years later), had arrived clad in 
heavy furs and skins to ward off the cold, and Valdemar sent a 
message bidding them to attend a state banquet in the castle on the 
following day. Meanwhile he had the stoves fired at full blast and 
the hall heated till it was like an oven, so that the unfortunate 
burghers were obliged to eat and drink hour after hour, almost 
suffocated in their coats and furs whilst the king and his court 
enjoyed themselves at ease. The banquet was concluded with a 
promise that if the emissaries would present themselves at the 
castle for another banquet on the following night, the king would 
graciously give them his answer. 

The ir^rchant princes were not the kind of men to be caught 
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twice, and so on the following evening they presented themselves 
at the castle in the thinnest silks they could muster only to find 
that the dinner was set in the open air. There, whilst they shivered 
and froze, Valdemar and his court sat wrapped in furs, eating and 
drinking the night away and apparently quite unheedful of the 
snow which fell over the gathering. 

At last the sovereign gave them his promised answer, which 
consisted of a little rhyme composed by himself for the occasion, 
in rather plait German. 

Soeven un soeventig Hense, 

Soeven un soeventig Gense 

Bieten mick nicht die Gense 

So frag ich nicht een Schit na die Hense. 

This was his impolite way of saying that seventy-seven Han- 
seatics were just seventy-seven geese; and as they couldn't bite him 
he really didn't care what they thought of him. And to emphasize 
his contempt he had the golden goose put on top of the tower as 
though crying its defiance out across the Baltic in the direction 
of Liibeck and its sister cities. Today its gilded successor still stares 
imperiously in the same direction, but apart from the Goose Tower 
little of the castle of the Valdemars remains, and nothing at all of 
the ornamented palace which Prins J0rgen built upon the same site. 

As was her habit, the Commodore was early astir, and with the 
first light of morning she was already leaving the Vordingborg 
jetties to run down the marked channel past the thickly wooded 
shore and rejoin the shipping route eastwards. And if it was her 
custom to get under way at four or five in the morning this was 
because those aboard her could sleep no longer. This was no fault 
of the bedding, for with their spring mattresses and latex foam her 
bunks were more snug than many in seaside hotels; it was rather 
the sheer enchantment of being on the water. It was impossible 
to lie abed or abunk when the early sunlight reflected from the 
ripples flickered on the cabin ceiling and the plop of a fish or the 
cry of gulls reminded us that whatever humans might be doing the 
world of nature was already astir. Besides, in the calm of early 
morning when the mist lay paper thin over the creeks and sounds 
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there was a beauty which even a still summer evening could not 
rival, and the cool air of the dawning day inevitably intensified our 
awareness of the world around us. At the break of the dawn the 
kettle would be put on for the tea and by the time it was boiling the 
engine would have been checked over, the tank fuelled from the 
storage cans, the oil topped up, the pumps greased, the ropes cast 
off and the Commodore herself pushed out from the quayside to 
turn her head in whatever direction the chart dictated. 

Early morning tea taken in all the snuggery of eiderdown and 
pillows is one of the sweetest things on earth and no doubt a case 
could be made for its having played a notable part in making 
Britain what she is. It far surpasses the traditional office cups at 
eleven, two-thirty and four, and it is the only proper opening for a 
freshly dawning day whether of work or relaxation. Yet it is a 
treat even more delicious when taken in the cool of the early sun- 
light or rain, gliding over the still water past a world that is hardly 
awake. Not that the w T ater is necessarily still; on the contrary it may 
be curling and heaving, tossing up its waves in the sheer exhilara- 
tion of the new day breaking but the tea is then no less its 
proper accompaniment, and so it was with the first pot on deck 
that the Commodores day began. No matter whether she was at sea 
or in some narrow and half-forgotten canal, an early start and a pot 
of tea were her constant rule. 

Though her heart was secretly with the canals the Commodore 
had no objection to going on the sea, and sometimes she would 
indulge in such spirited rock and roll that the pillows had to be 
laid among the china in her saloon. She had no deep keel, and 
below the waist her curves were so delicately rounded that any 
manufacturer of rocking-chairs might well have been envious of 
the way in which she could sustain an ample roll in even the slightest 
undulations of the water. She would sway happily from one side 
to the other through sheer delight, though it was rarely that she 
would heave over through the thirty-four degrees necessary to 
strike the clapper against her bell in pride at her achievement. For 
this a short and sharp sea was needed, right on the beam. 

Such pleasant motion imparted to the sea a charm which it 
might otherwise have lacked, for though there is a tradition in 
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yachting circles of the more brass-bound sort that the sea is exciting 
and rivers or canals tame and uninteresting, I am inclined to think 
that this view is somewhat mistaken. I would not wish for a 
moment to cast any doubt on the thrill of sailing across blank open 
spaces, heeled over at such an angle that every loose object aboard 
must be lashed and cooking of anything more than a bucket of 
swill hung from the deck-head is impossible, nor would I question 
the almost delirious excitement of finding the water inexorably 
rising over the floorboards to soak the beds and fill the drawers of 
clothing because sonlebody has forgotten to turn off the lavatory 
cock which happens to be on the lee or heeling side of the boat. I 
can well believe, too, that few activities are so fascinating as to 
ascend a mast like a victim on old-tirne gallows, there to disentangle 
sheets and flapping sails. No one in their senses would wish to 
underestimate such attractions, but nevertheless I still have to be 
convinced that compared with inland waterways the open sea is 
not really rather dull. Once the cause of the flooding has been 
located, the bilge pumped, the binnacles wound up and the reeving- 
shears dephlogisticated there is nothing to do but to let the spray 
run down inside one's collar and hold on to some grappling-iron 
or shipable bumkin for hour after hour, and although it may be a 
tremendous feat (or perhaps an astonishing piece of luck) to sail a 
small boat across the grey Atlantic without sinking, I suspect that 
the scenery of even such homely waterways as Limehouse Creek 
is more entrancing than the landscape that is visible to the ocean 
yachtsman a hundred miles from the nearest shore. Besides, the 
actual passage of an inland waterway provides much on which the 
captain and his crew can sharpen their wits and improve their minds. 
Ten miles of the Elisabethfehn Kanal has more to offer than a 
voyage from the Channel to New York, and though it may be diffi- 
cult enough to coax a dismasted and rudderless schooner through a 
tropical storm it is perhaps no more demanding than to assess 
just the right combination of charm and cigarettes which will per- 
suade a reluctant bridge-keeper to produce his windlass handles 
outside the authorized hours for traffic. 

The Commodore was always an unashamed lover of canals, from 
the dereliction of the Kennet and Avon Navigation to the impres- 
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sively signal-masted forty-foot deep Nord-Ostsee Kanal. Indeed 
her only regret on her voyage through Denmark was that it was a 
land of no proper Inland waterways. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
might give a rather different impression by describing the Kiel 
Canal as running across Denmark but the fact remained that the 
Kiel Canal was in Germany and Denmark's own collection of 
canals was limited to a handful of dredged channels leading from 
inlets of the sea to nearby towns. The short Odense Canal was one 
of these, and so was the Canal of Naestved in southern Sjaelland. 
Naturally the Commodore was unable to cross the Great Belt 
without putting in to Karrebaeksminde and passing under the 
bridge to run up the mile and a half of this attempt at a canal 
which led up to Naestved's quays, but the canal itself was hardly 
worthy of the name because it had no lock and was little more than 
an extended harbour entrance. When at last she was to discover 
a lock in Denmark it was where she least expected it in the sea. 

It is hardly surprising that Denmark has little in the way of 
canals, for even the largest of her islands are deeply cut into by 
lengthy natural channels and in central Jutland itself no place is 
more than thirty miles from the sea. In Sjaelland the most land- 
bound town is within some fifteen miles of a harbour, and Roskilde 
and Holbaek can be reached by ships entering the winding Isefjord 
on the northern coast. Whereas the engineers of Germany and France 
and Britain were in earlier times exercised by the problem of 
bringing the shipping to the inland towns and cities by means of 
canals, those who developed Denmark's transport system were 
much more concerned with linking up the scattered archipelago 
by ferryboats which could carry the road vehicles and railway stock 
across sounds and channels of which there were already more than 
enough. Ferries and bridges these are the characteristic memo- 
rials to Danish enterprise, for with a hundred inhabited islands and 
four hundred harbours great and small her problem has not been 
to extend the waterways but to surmount the obstacles of those 
already existing. 

Yet although Denmark is no land of great artificial waterways, 
the twisting channels which run over the inundated shallows be- 
tween her islands provide all the necessary ingredients of rivers and 
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canals except for the actual engineering works the locks and 

lifts, weirs and aqueducts. There are no actual navigable rivers 

anywhere in the country, for nowhere is there a catchment area 

great enough to feed a stream larger than a medium-sized brook; 

but many of Denmark's inlets are so similar in style to the rivers 

of other lands that we ourselves inevitably thought of them as 

such. The Haderslev fjord was a sheer piece of English river with 

its mallard and swans, its weeds and reeds, fishing-punts and 

ferrymen's cottages, its cattle knee-deep at the water's edge and 

the herons poking about in the shallows, and it was hard indeed 

to convince ourselves that it was not the Thames, whilst the sounds 

around Svendborg and S0nderborg and the whole area of the 

channels southward of Sjaelland seemed to have much more of the 

character of inland waters than of the sea of which they really 

formed a part. The rooks calling to each other in the beeches, the 

heavy horses pulling at the plough a mere hundred yards away 

from us on the one side or the other, the neat beds of flowers 

beside the whitewashed cottages, the velvet-smooth lawn of a manor 

house dipping gracefully to the water's edge, the farmer with his 

gun waiting for the pigeons to fly within range all these gave to 

our journey the atmosphere of a summer's day upon some lovely 

river of England. Only the black schooners chugging through the 

channels, and the whitewashed steep-gabled church towers peeping 

over the trees reminded us that we were far from home. 

Two hours eastward of Vordingborg we were still in the land of 
beechwoods and reeded shores when ahead we saw the high cen- 
tral arch of the huge Dronning Alexandrine Bridge spanning the 
sound, leaping high in the air from Sjaelland to the island of M0n. 
This bridge was not on our chart of the Storstr0m channels, which 
was seventeen years out of date and had been bought for a small 
consideration from a fishing-boat in the Great Belt as soon as we 
had discovered that there was a gap of several miles in our infor- 
mation, for it was built during the Second World War of all 
unlikely times for such an enterprise. At its foot lay the little har- 
bour of Kalvehave, a mere basin for fishing-boats with a jetty and 
warehouse for the dried seaweed which was its unusual article of 
commerce, and beyond this the main channel turned northwards 
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towards the open waters of the Baltic whilst a line of four miles of 
straw-whisped spars and red besoms led off to the right to pursue 
a somewhat winding course across the shallows and between the 
sands to the little harbour of Stege on Men itself. That was our 
next port of call, for M0n was an island we were determined to 
visit. Stege itself is the market town of the island, and it still 
boasts an ancient town gateway, the Molleporten, with a steep- 
tiled cap of a roof and red and white seams of brick and stone 
running through its sturdy structure like layers in a cake. It is 
riddled with holes, too, not those of cannon-ball or artillery, but 
neat ones in rows originally left by the scaffolding and retained as a 
feature which is not only decorative but can again be put to practi- 
cal use when repairs are to be carried out. This particular combina- 
tion of usefulness and ornament is common in Scandinavia, and 
both in Denmark and Sweden we were often to find churches and 
towers which had their blank facades of brick very pleasantly 
broken by an ingenious pattern of pole-holes. 

M0n is set on a slope from east to west, and whereas on its 
western side the shore trails away into marshes and shallows the 
opposite coast is formed by one of Denmark's most spectacular 
possessions, a line of dazzling white chalk cliffs falling sheer to the 
sea from a height of more than four hundred feet. From the bight 
of Stege on the western shore a road leads eight or nine miles 
across the island, rising at first gently and then more steeply to end 
dramatically among the tall beeches which crown the ridge of 
M0ns Klint. A few yards further ahead the magnificent line of 
cliffs plunges down to the water, facing right across the Baltic to 
the Estonian coast. 

A more delightful walk would have been hard to find, and we 
followed for mile upon mile the narrow track which roamed in and 
out between the beechwoods which prudently stood well back 
from the edge, and the conifers which eked out a rather precarious 
existence on the extreme lip. Precarious, and leading sooner or 
later to certain disaster when one day a storm would come to 
crumble the chalk below them and send them hurtling down to join 
the half-buried corpses of their predecessors which protruded 
from the heaps of spoil on the beach below. 
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Up on the top there were juicy raspberries, blue milkwort and 
thyme, and all the gay blues and yellows and pinks of the summer 
flowers of the chalk, whilst at the foot of the cliffs the white shore 
*ave way to a yard or two of milky water, then to a translucent 
emerald and finally to the intense blue of the Eastern Sea. Rows of 
piles driven into the sea-bed by the stake-net fishermen stretched 
far out from the land, and we could see the tiny form of a man in a 
little walnut-shell of a boat lifting out the cod and herring to drop 
them in his basket. Beyond him a trip-boat from Klintholm was 
puffing round the point to make its way along the coast outside 
the nets, laden with the visitors who had come to view Denmark's 
only magnificent sea frontage. And a very fine sight indeed the 
M0n Cliffs must have been from seaward, even to visitors who 
might perhaps already have been familiar with Dover or Beachy 
Head. It seemed right enough that the highest peak, rearing up 
sharply above the underlying face of chalk to fall almost sheer into 
the water below, should have been called Dronningestolen (The 
Queen's Throne) and that a cave below its top should once have 
been the traditional home of the King of the Cliffs, a strange being 
who for some obscure reason transferred his residence to the in- 
terior of the fine but less lofty Stevns Klint which we were shortly 
to pass on our way up the eastern coast of Sjaelland. 

Like Ly0 M0n was once the scene of an ingenious king- 
napping, and looking out over the water we could imagine that a 
distant sail was not that of a trading schooner but marked the 
flight of Sivald and his men with their rich prize of a Danish 
monarch. A fine ship it would have been, too, with curving stem 
and proud dragon's head, and banks of oars and a square sail with 
some flamboyant device for this had all happened nearly a 
thousand years before the Commodore drew into her berth beside 
the ships which brought the brown coal from the Ruhr. 

When Harald Bluetooth died in 991 the throne passed to his son, 
Svend Forkbeard, a man who hated the new religion which his 
father had fostered. His accession filled the Christians of the 
struggling church with well-founded apprehension, for according 
to the Scottish chronicles he sailed to Scotland where he quickly 
aroused such sympathy for his cause that he was able to sail back 
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to Denmark with a force of Scottish warriors who quickly disposed 
of his enemies, set him on the throne, and then left the country. 
Svend set about the murder of priests and laymen alike, and re- 
instated the old favourites Odin and Thor and Freya to a reason- 
able position of dignity, yet in spite of his ruthlessness he was not 
without charm. According to one author 'his courteous manners, 
combined with fearless valour and a remarkably fine and striking 
appearance, rendered him a great favourite with his female sub- 
jects', though one may presume that such Christians who were left 
alive did not necessarily share their views. Nor did the bold Sivald* 
the leader of the pirate stronghold of Jomsburg, who suspected 
(probably correctly) that the death of his father, Strutharald, had 
been engineered by Svend's father, Harald Bluetooth. 

Sivald carefully plotted the revenge which such a blood feud 
demanded, and when Svend was residing in 3V10n he sailed there 
with only three of his ships. Lying off the shore probably on 
the Klint side, for the shallow and winding channels of the western 
shores would not have lent themselves to his purpose he sent 
his messengers to the island to inform Svend that their leader had 
been taken seriously ill, and that before he died he had certain 
weighty and confidential matters to impart to the king's ear alone* 
Svend apparently suspected nothing and he allowed himself to be 
rowed out to Sivald's ship, where he found the pirate leader 
stretched out on his bunk and able only to whisper to him in a 
weak voice. Leaning over him to catch his words, Svend found 
himself suddenly seized round the neck by Sivald's brawny arms 
and held so that he could hardly breathe. The crew promptly 
bound him and disarmed the few attendants who had accompanied 
him, and then they seized their oars, hoisted the sail, and put out to 
sea. Before a pursuit could be mounted they were far away, and 
King Svend was soon being unloaded in the stronghold of Joms- 
burg where he was told that he might secure his ransom on certain 
terms. Firstly he was to arrange for the delivery to Sivald of his own 
weight in gold, and double the amount in silver. He had also to 
give his own sister to King Boleslav of Poland, and he himself was 
to take Gunhild, Boleslav's exceedingly plain daughter, as his 
bride; whilst Sivald accepted her more beautiful sister. 
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With death as the only alternative Svend agreed to the terms, 
and his popularity with the Danish ladies stood him in good stead, 
for they gave over their riches and their jewels and bracelets and 
rings to help raise the vast sum for his return. In gratitude Svend 
introduced a law that women should have half a brother's inheri- 
tance of family wealth whereas before they had had nothing. 

It is hardly surprising that the two marriages were the least 
successful part of the contract. Svend's sister was duly delivered 
to Poland, but after only twelve days she contrived to escape from 
her husband and to evade her pursuers as she fled to Denmark. 
Svend married Gunhild as agreed, but he cast her off as soon as he 
had paid over the ransom and had retrieved the hostages he had 
been obliged to leave as surety. And if Sivald had made him swear 
that there should be no victimization this promise too was short- 
lived, for Svend plotted his revenge with ingenuity quite as great 
as that of Sivald himself. The memorial feast for Harald Bluetooth 
had still not been held, and Svend arranged for its celebration on a 
lavish scale. Sivald and his Jomsburg pirates were invited to attend, 
and if they thought it prudent to arrive armed to the teeth their 
fears were soon set at rest, for they were neither attacked nor 
slighted, Svend's plan was much more cunning than to indulge in 
a mere affray* He had read Sivald* s character too well, and he knew 
how to work him up to the display of valour which might seal his 
fate. 

It was the custom at such a memorial celebration for the heir 
to drink to the memory of the departed in a horn of remembrance, 
which was then handed round among the guests. This was fol- 
lowed by the braga cup Braga was the chief skjald in Valhalla, 
who sang the ode of welcome to the spirit of a brave warrior slain in 
battle and each man that drank from it had to pledge himself to 
some memorable deed in honour of the deceased, and the particular 
vow undertaken was of a magnitude comparable with the means 
and status of the drinker. Taking the braga horn himself, Svend 
proudly declared that in memory of his father he would set off to 
conquer England. Sivald's turn came next, and as he could not 
allow himself to be outdone he at once pledged himself and his 
men to attack and conquer Norway as a mark of his heroic esteem 
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for the late Danish king. This was precisely what Svend had hoped, 
and when the Jomsburgers with Sivald at their head sailed away on 
their enterprise they were unaware that Hakon Jarl of Norway had 
already been warned what to expect. 

When the raiders drew near the Norwegian coast they found 
themselves set upon by a powerful force well commanded, and 
only two courses lay open to them. They could fight against hope- 
less odds, or they could flee and encounter the ridicule of the 
Danes. Choosing the former they fought desperately for three 
whole days before they were overpowered except for Sivald 
himself, who set sail and escaped. The Jomsburgers were all 
beheaded or made captive, and though Sivald was still alive he had 
been robbed of his power and his reputation, 

It only remained for Svend to cut a better figure himself by 
fulfilling his own braga boast that he would conquer England. 
Landing in Fife in 995 he was driven out by Macbeth and Banquo, 
but he succeeded in landing further south in England, where he 
plundered and sacked the countryside until Ethelred bought him 
off with vast sums of danegelt^ which did much to restore the wealth 
lost to the Jomsburgers when Svend was captured off the shores of 
M0n, and England passed at least nominally under the rule of the 
Danish crown. 

Sivald's capture of Svend thus led to much greater repercussions 
than he could ever have anticipated. Indeed it might well have been 
the ultimate cause of a permanent union between the peoples of 
England and Denmark, closely related as they were in ancestry, 
Had Svend only behaved with greater wisdom, Ethelrecfs unhappy 
and divided land might have welcomed him, but the cruelty of his 
army left seething hatred in its wake. In 1002 Ethelred decided to 
exploit the resentment to get rid of the Danes by a swift and sud- 
den stroke, and on St Brice's Day every man, woman and child of 
Danish extraction who could be found in England was set upon and 
butchered. Among them, however, was one of Svend's own sisters 
and her husband and child, and when the news of their murder was 
carried to Denmark Svend returned, more terrible than before. 
Canterbury was sacked, and the Archbishop was pelted to death 
with drinking horns upon his refusal to pay a ransom. When, after 
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the flight of Ethelred and the death of Svend, England passed into 
the possession of Svend's son Knud den Storre (Canute the Great), 
even that much wiser monarch was unable to cement for ever a 
union which was founded upon so much bloodshed, but which 
traced much of its origin to the trick of Sivald and his Jomsburg 
pirates on the blue waters below the cliffs of M0n. 



IX 

The Commodore reaches the Oresund Sterns Ktint 
the Fahterbo Canal the largest lock in the world ~ Koge 
Grundtmg and his heroic hymns the Commodore 
finds a lock cut and run by night Copenhagen and its 
spires Nelson* s practical psychology the Sound ~ 
Hdlsingborg answer to the yellow flag 

Northward of M0n our way led through the forest of spars and 
brooms of the B0gestr0m Channel and out towards the open 
expanse of the Baltic. Outwards from the Sjaclland shore the water 
appeared to be uniformly deep, but even without our fishermen's 
chart we could have guessed that outside the narrow channel it 
was in fact uniformly shallow, for ahead of us and perhaps a mile 
away we could see a continuous white line of what appeared to be 
breakers. With the binoculars, however, we discovered that the 
barrier was not one of white foam but a seemingly endless line of 
swans dipping their heads below the water to pluck the grassy 
weed from the bottom of the sea. As we came up with them they 
were paddling slowly eastwards in line astern, and by estimating 
that there was no more than two feet of clear water between one 
and the next, and by sighting on the land to plot the full length of 
their procession on our chart, we could calculate with reasonable 
accuracy that this particular file of birds numbered more than two 
thousand. Later we learned that the swans were always there in 
hundreds or thousands, cruising majestically and in no hurry from 
side to side of the five-mile patch where the sea was no more than 
two feet deep. 

The east coast of SjaeUand below Copenhagen consists of two 
great bays separated by the tall yellowish cliffs of Stevns Klint, 
(Stephen's Cliff) which mark the theoretical beginnings of the 
Oresund. We crossed the Bight of Fakse to put in at R0dvig for 
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another night of clapotis, for once again the wind was blowing 
along the only line on which it could send waves into the harbour 
basin, and then we continued on our way to the north. Skirting the 
cliffs, which here again were not of mere boulder clay but of layered 
limestone, an hour brought us just abeam of the curious church 
of Hojemp, perched right on the cliff-edge and shored up from 
below by a concrete reinforcement of the cliff itself. 

This little church dates back to the fourteenth century and it 
owes its existence to the skipper of a ship battling its way in a 
storm round the unpleasant bulk of the Stevns Klint headland. 
Tossed and battered, and in imminent danger of being dashed 
on the shore by the massive waves driving along the Baltic, the 
craft seemed to be doomed, but the captain vowed that if he and 
his ship should be saved from the tempest he would build a 
church on the same rugged cliff as a token of thankfulness and 
also as a landmark for seamen. The coast is subject to erosion, 
and it is said that on each Christmas Eve the angels lift the church 
and carry it back the length of the footstep of a cock; but it seems 
that the angels were misinformed as to the rate of erosion and that 
they should have decided on a somewhat larger measure, for the 
choir of H0jerup has long since been carried away and but for the 
defensive bastion added on the shore the rest would by now have 
followed it into the sea. 

Stevns Klint itself is not only the site of the great lighthouse 
which marks the entrance to the Sound, but it is the deserted 
abode of the Elf King. No mere temporal monarch might set foot 
in his domains, but if we can believe the operetta Elvertion King 
Christian IV was not prepared to surrender his absolute rights even 
to this one headland, and so he undertook a personal visit to the 
Elf King's territory. But locally the legend was far too strongly 
implanted for the people to believe such a thing possible, and the 
reaction of the villagers was merely that although others might 
believe that the royal visitor was the Danish monarch, they them- 
selves knew better. The magnificent personage might look like 
the King of Denmark but obviously he was in fact the Elf King, 
who for reasons of his own (into which it would be impertinent to 
enquire) had dressed up for the day in the style of Christian IV. 
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However, the royal visit seems to have upset the local ruler, for he 
immediately removed himself to Store Hcdinge a few miles away, 
where he has ever since remained. 

Although the southern entrance to the Oresund is flanked on the 
Danish side by the magnificent line of cliffs from Rodvig to Stevns 
Klint, the Swedish shore a mere twelve miles across the water is 
flat and sandy, for northward of Trelleborg it reaches out towards 
Denmark to form a narrow promontory five miles in length, ending 
in the club-shaped and low-lying head of Falsterbo. The isthmus 
itself is crossed by a canal which has a lock infinitely longer than 
any other in the world, and the reason for its existence goes back 
only to the Second World War. 

At the outbreak of the War the Germans laid a minefield which 
stretched from the shallows off M0n to within six miles of the 
Swedish shore. Almost immediately they extended it by another 
which ran to only four miles from the coast, and a couple of months 
later they added a further strip right up to the edge of Swedish 
territorial waters along the three-mile limit. Notice of these mine- 
fields was properly given and everything was done with due eti- 
quette, but this did not make the pill any less bitter for the unfor- 
tunate Swedes, because it so happened that the three miles of sea 
from the shore to the outer edge of their territorial waters where 
the minefield began covered the Falsterborev, a wide expanse of 
shallows dotted here and there with rocks and stones, some of 
which were above water. The Swedish authorities laid a line of 
sticks and brooms immediately outside the edge of the minefield, 
but this only provided a passage for ships of very moderate draught. 
The German Navy had laid their minefield with considerable 
ingenuity, for it effectively closed the Oresund to large vessels, and 
with similar minefields laid 'in the Belts it sealed off the entire 
Baltic to anything larger than a schooner or a fishing-boat. Sweden, 
though neutral, was thus confronted with the uncomfortable fact 
that all her ships based on her east coast were immobilized and her 
overseas carrying trade was severely restricted. Gothenburg, her chief 
port in the Kattegat, was still open for ocean trade, but Stockholm 
was now a dead duck, and the damage to her shipping interests was 
immense. 
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The Swedes, however, were not prepared to accept this situation 
indefinitely, and they hit upon the ingenious idea of constructing a 
by-pass. Excavation in the sandy soil of the Falsterbo peninsula 
was relatively easy, and so the Falsterbo Canal was quickly cut at 
the narrowest point of the isthmus, where the neck of land was 
only just a mile in breadth. The necessary breakwaters were added 
to prevent sanding of the approaches, and at the northern exit a 
six-mile-long approach channel was dredged across the sands. At a 
total cost of only one and a half million pounds a shipping route 
was thus provided which could take ships of up to twenty-three feet 
draught, and all vessels capable of negotiating the shallowest parts 
of the Sound in the Elsinore Straits could now run round inside 
the peninsula and reach the open Baltic without danger. 

One might imagine that an open cut would have been enough, 
and that the water level on either side of the mile-broad isthmus 
would always be the same, but this is not the case. A few miles 
further north the Sound is obstructed by the banks and islands 
between Copenhagen and Malmo to such an extent that the flow 
of the water is greatly impeded and the sea in the southern part 
of the Sound may have quite a surprising gradient. Strong winds 
from the east will drive the Baltic water up towards the exit, but 
the shoals and banks dam it up to form quite a marked step in the 
level, whilst at the same time the wind is blowing the Kattegat 
water out into the Skagerrak and reducing the level in the northern 
part of the Sound. Westerly winds have the opposite effect; the 
level to the northward of Copenhagen and Malmo rises, but south 
of Falsterbo it falls away as the Baltic water is driven off towards 
the Gulf of Bothnia and Russia. The Falsterbo Canal, though only 
a mile in length, joins two areas of water which otherwise are sepa- 
rated by some twelve miles of coastline, and the difference in the 
level at its two ends can be surprisingly large. 

The Swedish engineers were well aware of the sudden slopes and 
steps in this area of sea, and their measurements showed that even 
under normal conditions of fair weather the water on the southern 
side of the isthmus was about eighteen inches higher than on the 
northern side. This in itself might well have caused enough flow 
through the canal to cause silting; but with a strong wind the 
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difference might be as much as six and a half feet, In which case 
the water would surge through the canal at little less than five 
knots. Such a current would not only make navigation dangerous 
but would scour away the bed and the banks, and the engineers 
therefore decided to install a lock of a particularly ingenious 
kind. 

The purpose of any lock is to take a ship over a step in the water 
by raising or lowering the level ia the lock-chamber when the ship 
is inside it, and this means, of course, that the vessel has to stop 
and moor up in the pen. In the case of the Falsterbo Canal such a 
system would have greatly increased the time needed for passing 
through, and would certainly have involved considerable delay and 
perhaps an accumulation of waiting boats. So instead of a lock of 
just sufficient length for the largest ships, a chamber one kilometre 
in length was installed, reaching almost from side to side of the 
isthmus. As a ship approached, the gate at one end would be opened* 
and closed again behind the vessel as soon as it had passed in. 
The water level would then be gradually changed in the normal way 
but with just this difference that the ship did not stop. If she 
reduced speed to four knots she would reach the far end of the 
lock in y| minutes, by which time the chamber would have been 
filled or emptied according to circumstances, and the further gate 
would already be open. Even under the worst possible conditions 
and with a difference in level of more than six feet, the ship could 
still keep going if she cut her speed to two knots. 

As a final refinement the Falsterbo lock was fitted with Taintor 
gates which could be opened against a head of water if necessary, 
and these gates dropped down below the bottom of the canal to 
allow the ships to pass right over the top of them. They could be 
used for sluicing too, and no other machinery was necessary. 

The Falsterbo lock worked excellently, and more than ten 
thousand ships a year were enabled to by-pass the minefield with- 
out stopping. The only difficulty lay in detecting the approach of 
ships during bad visibility, but here again the engineers had an 
original idea and they placed microphones on the breakwaters at 
either end of the canal, so that a vessel could be accurately located 
by picking up the note of its engine, or its sound signals. An infra- 
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red beam and selenium cell was also set at the approach from the 
southern side. 

One might wonder why such a system of non-stop locking has 
not been introduced on main inland routes such as the Albert 
Canal of Belgium or the Amsterdam-Rhine Canal, but the answer 
is simple. Such a lock must be long enough not only to occupy 
the ship in sailing along it whilst the gates are manipulated and the 
water level changed, but also to avoid a steep gradient towards the 
end where the water is running in or out. It must therefore be of 
gigantic length, just as at Falsterbo, and on inland waterways the 
vast amount of water necessary to fill a lock of such huge dimen- 
sions is not available. On inland canals the locks have to be de- 
signed to use the minimum amount of water, and they are there- 
fore no larger than the biggest barges or tow-trains which can use 
the waterway. The Falsterbo Canal on the other hand can draw 
on the whole of the Baltic for its supply, and water shortage is 
about the only problem of hydraulic engineering which cannot 
conceivably arise. 

From the massive bulk of Stevns Klint a run of three hours due 
northward across the Bight of K0ge would have brought the Com- 
modore right into Copenhagen, but we allowed her to follow the 
shore round into the bay to skirt the forests of the stake-nets and 
head for K0ge itself, twelve miles distant. The town proved to be 
just one more Danish port with a schooner or two unloading grain, 
a Groningen ship lading with planks and telegraph poles, a Ham- 
burg coaster picking up timber baulks and props, and a collection of 
motor torpedo-boats, gun-boats, eel-boats and minor fishing craft 
lying idle at the quay. It was also the place at which Hans Christian 
Andersen was moved to scratch with his ring on the window of the 
house which is now the museum the words C O God, God, in 
K0ge*, but try as we might we were quite unable to discover whether 
this implied delight or disappointment, or mere dyspepsia. We 
ourselves found the place pleasant enough, and the town had a 
wide expanse of sands which made it a favourite seaside resort for 
the people of Copenhagen. 

K0ge is inseparably linked with the memory of Grundtvig. He is 
buried on the edge of the town, and the local museum contains the 
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massive writing-desk at which he wrote so many of the hymns 
beloved of the Danes. There Is a portrait of him too, severe if not 
actually ferocious, and certainly in keeping with the description 
of him written some years later by Edmund Gossc, who saw him 
within a few days of his death. There entered from the vestry and 
walked rapidly to the altar a personage who seemed to me the oldest 
man I had ever seen/ he wrote. Tor a man of ninety he could not 
be called infirm, but the attention was drawn less to his vitality, 
great as it was, than to his appearance of excessive age. He looked 
like a troll from some cave in Norway; he might have been cen- 
turies old. From the vast orb of his bald head very long silky hair, 
perfectly white, fell over his shoulders, and mingled with a long 
and loose white beard. His eyes flamed under beetling brows, and 
they were the only part of his face that seemed alive, even when he 
spoke. His features were still shapely, but colourless and dry like 
parchment. I never saw so strange a head. When he rose into the 
pulpit and began to preach, and in his dead voice warned us all to 
beware of false spirits, he looked very noble, but the nobility was 
scarcely Christian. In the body of the church he had reminded 
me of a troll; in the pulpit he looked more like some forgotten dniid 
that had survived from Mona and could not die.' 

In feeling that Grundtvig had something about him which was 
unmistakably allied to the sagas of the north, Gosse was perfectly 
correct, for though he did much to restore the vigour of the church 
it was his romantic attachment to the mythology of the distant 
past which made him what he was. Nicolai Frederick Severin 
Grundtvig is usually described to the English visitor as s the Danish 
Wesley*, but without disparagement to the Wesley brothers it is 
fair to say that he was very much more than that, for although the 
Danish hymnbook is packed with his hymns he was a scholar, poet, 
translator of the Danish chronicles, preacher, bishop, and founder 
of the remarkable school at Rodding which was the first in the 
great line of the Danish People's High Schools even if Rodding 
itself was hardly typical. 

Born in 1783, the son of a manse, Grundtvig studied theology 
at Copenhagen and he later declared with his typically sweeping 
judgment that the course contained no Christianity whatsoever 
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though how he knew this when he was not in the habit of attending 
the lectures one may wonder. Yet the training was enough for him 
to obtain a post as private tutor to a family in Langeland, and it was 
there that his whole being was for the first time thrown into the 
violent conflict of emotions which was to be so characteristic of his 
life. The mistress of the house, Constance Leth, was a woman of 
great intelligence, but she was also young and extremely attractive, 
and her frank and open friendship as she read through the romances 
with the tutor of her children aroused in him a passionate love 
which seemed as though it would entirely consume him. Grundtvig 
was a young man of high ideals and of strongly Lutheran back- 
ground, and he therefore resolved that come what may he would 
have to master his burning love for his employer's wife, and though 
the struggle left him worn-out it was to be the forging of his future, 
for the tension within him found its release in an outpouring of 
poetry* Then came the day when he read the fiftieth psalm in the 
Bible which Constance Leth had given to him and was seized with 
the conviction that he was unworthy, and that his faith was little 
more than a formal show. How could he be a minister, preaching 
and teaching the word of God when in spite of all his efforts to 
subjugate his longing he was an adulterer at heart? Overcome with 
a sense of unworthiness he broke down utterly, and one of the 
friends who undertook to take him home to his parents later re- 
lated that when they stopped overnight at an inn he found young 
Grundtvig on his knees, screaming that the devil was entwined 
around his body like the coils of a great serpent. 

Throughout his turbulent life Grundtvig was ever to be liable 
to fits of the deepest depression alternating with a mood of exu- 
berant exultation, and in either state he could preach and write 
with all the force and condemnation of an Old Testament prophet, 
but for many years his chief preoccupation was with literature. He 
translated the Sang of Beowulf from the Anglo-Saxon and the 
chronicles of Saxo Grammaticus from the Latin, and he wrote 
many poems of his own. A true romantic, he lived in the sagas, and 
yet he saw the legends and the early history of his people not as 
something fallen and heathen from which they had been lifted up 
by Christianity, but much more as a preparation for a greater 
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revelation. Christ, then, was not merely the conqueror of Odin but 
his fulfilment too, and in Christ the heroic character of the great 
nordic god could be seen in its full glory. Grundtvig's Christ was 
no stained-glass weakling but one 'who fought as a hero, lived and 
died as a hero should,* 

If Grundtvig is chiefly remembered in Denmark as the writer 
of the great hymns of the Danish Church it is because his absorp- 
tion with the sagas, coupled with his intense prophetic Christianity 
and his poetic genius, led him to strive for a church which was in 
keeping with the nordic character of his people, a singing church 
with hymns grouped around the great festivals, a heroic church in 
which Christ was the hero of heroes. Fifteen hundred powerful 
hymns flowed from his pen, and today they are as stirring and 
virile as ever, sturdy and brimming over with stern but romantic 
exuberance. 

Yet if already as a young man Grundtvig found in the pagan 
mythology the mirror of the character of his land and people, he 
was nevertheless convinced that it was only within the Bible that 
the presence of God could be found with complete certainty. The 
truth and detailed reliability of the scriptures was to him beyond 
all question, and it was this which led him into a battle of pam- 
phlets with the more liberal-minded H. C. 0rsted, in which he 
received something of a beating. He laid about him right and left 
with such unrestrained and uncritical vigour that Professor Clausen, 
who held the chair of New Testament at Copenhagen, was even- 
tually driven to attempt to defend himself by a libel action, and 
Grundtvig became the centre of such a storm that he had to resign 
his living. He was fortunate, however, in having the friendship of a 
king of great wisdom, a man who could see for himself that if only 
Grundtvig's belligerent nature might be tamed his great qualities 
could be of enormous value to his people. Frederik IV*s sugges- 
tion that Grundtvig should go to England to study the Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts was one with which the young man readily 
agreed, and it was to lead to the development of his character on 
more tolerant lines, and also to the inspiration of the movement for 
the Danish People's High Schools. 

Grundtvig visited Oxford and Cambridge in order to examine 
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the manuscripts In the college libraries, but he found himself intro- 
duced to a way of life which at once began to mellow the stormy 
young man of sweeping judgment and devastating wrath against 
his opponents. Beside the Cam and Isis he discovered that philo- 
sophical and religious ideas could be discussed unemotionally over 
a glass of port or in students 1 rooms without recourse to violent 
diatribes, and inevitably he was also impressed with the way in 
which these universities had carried over from the Middle Ages 
a concept of education not as a mere collection of buildings and 
lectures but as a common life spent in pursuing knowledge. It was 
Oxford and Cambridge which inspired the opening of the school 
at Rodding, and thus led to the long succession of High Schools 
which were to culminate in the foundation of the International 
People's College at Elsinore in 1921, long after Grundtvig's death. 

The Bight of K0ge, the scene of great naval battles in the wars 
between Sweden and Denmark, is familiar to any traveller who has 
flown from London to Copenhagen as the large expanse of water 
over which his aircraft passes during its descent towards Kastrup 
Airport. It is edged along almost the whole of its shore by stake-net 
piles which in some places extend more than three miles out from 
the land, particularly at the northern end. It is also a favourite 
place for waves to play a spirited dance, and when we struck up 
from K0ge we found that they were on the beam as waves 
usually are and we had to sidle them one at a time until we 
could turn into a more northerly course at the flasher buoy marking 
the approach to the dredged gully leading inside of Amager 
towards the city. Copenhagen is built across the narrow sound 
dividing Sjaelland from the small island of Amager, and this has 
the effect of making it appear to be situated on a river not unlike 
the Thames in London, and although the big ships run round 
outside Amager in the main channel of the Sound and reach the 
Port of Copenhagen at its main entrance, smaller craft can cut 
through inside the island and reach the city by its back-door. 

Here at last the Commodore could come into her own again by 
entering a lock, the first since she had passed out of Holtenau into 
the Kiel fjord. Again it may seem strange that the mere circuit of 
Amager will bring a ship into the harbour without any impediment 
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whereas the short cut behind the island leads to the same destina- 
tion with a drop through a lock, but the considerations are the same 
as at Falsterbo on the Swedish side of the Oresund. There is a step 
in the water level, and without a lock the harbour channel running 
through the centre of Copenhagen would be subject to strong 
currents running northward or southward according to the pre- 
vailing conditions of the wind. When the gates had been closed 
behind the Commodore in the only lock which she had discovered 
in Denmark, we could see for ourselves that this seemingly im- 
probable change in level really existed, for she was lowered through 
nearly a foot before the low r er gates could be opened to allow her 
to proceed into the city. 

We thought it prudent to enquire of the lock-keeper where we 
might moor in reasonable proximity to the centre of the city. The 
map showed the enticing Frederiksholms Canal circling the 
Christiansborg Castle, and we decided that if we had the choice 
we would prefer to moor right against the door of the palace itself, 
We now discovered, however, that this canal was crossed by a 
number of fixed bridges too low even for the Commodore in her 
most stripped condition, but it seemed that there was at least a 
chance that we might draw in at the end of the cut, just before the 
first bridge and close beside the elegant gables and twisted unicorn- 
horn spire of the Stock Exchange. The lock-master obligingly tele- 
phoned through to make certain that this would be in order, and 
with a definite berth assigned to us we proceeded on our way down 
a waterway which might easily have been the rather untidy section 
of the Thames just upstream of Lambeth Bridge, Warehouses, 
coalyards, lighters and coasters were the chief ingredients of the 
scene, but a mile ahead the skyline was broken by the beautiful 
green spires and cupolas which are Copenhagen's greatest and 
unique glory. As we approached the Langebro with its tall modem 
control tower looking out over the harbour the bells rang and the 
barriers clanged, and the great bascules began slowly to lift into 
the air to make way for an English collier steaming up from the 
main entrance of the port. As soon as she was clear of the channel 
we slipped through between the upraised arms of the bridge, 
passed by the upper entrance to the Frederiksholms Canal, ran 




down between the Royal Arsenal on our left and the somewhat 
Dutch tower of the Christians Church on our right, and then 
ducked under the bascules of the second great lifting bridge, the 
Knippelsbro, to swing hard round the corner into the lower end 
of the canal. On the Stock Exchange side of the water the frontage 
was occupied by trip boats, but on the opposite wall where we were 
to berth there seemed to be plenty of room, and so we drew in just 
ahead of the Bornholni steamers as we had been directed. There 
was just time enough to moor up, take a quick meal, and hurry 
down to the Tivoli gardens for the second symphony concert of 
the evening. 

What with the free concert and the switchback railway, the side- 
shows and the late-night firework display on the Tivoli Lake, it 
was nearly midnight when we returned to the quay to find that the 
Commodore was not there. In her place there lay a passenger 
steamer, whilst she herself was lying outside a second steamer 
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close up against the first bridge over the canal. On the quayside 
stood a man in a peaked cap who began to address us somewhat 
discourteously in German. It was a wicked thing, we gathered, that 
we had moored in that particular place. The steamer had come and 
found her place occupied, and it had been necessary to remove the 
Commodore. 'Das kostet Ihnen uierzehn Kronen,* he added. 

''Vierzehn Kronen** Vnnnn! Nonsense!* we said. If anybody 
wanted to move the Commodore twenty yards up the wall they 
might do so, but they were certainly not going to get fourteen 
crowns for their pains. 

'Vierzehn Kronen] the man repeated somewhat aggressively. 
'Man hat einen Schlepper rufen miissen.' 

If anybody was fool enough to call a tug to move the Commodore 
they could pay the bill themselves, we said. 
'Fourteen crowns. You pay me/ 

'Not fourteen 0re, even/ We moved towards the steamer outside 
which the Commodore lay waiting. *A tug indeed! Unsinn! The 
ship's boy could have moved her/ 

The man now explained somewhat angrily that the crew could 
not move her. She was too large, he said. He wanted fourteen 
crowns. Of this we had no doubt at all, but we were equally con- 
vinced that he had no particular authority to dun us, and though 
he said that he came from the harbour office we were not inclined 
to believe him, if only because he was not wearing the right cap. 
Besides, having been assigned to that particular berth by the har- 
bour authorities we were hardly likely to pay such a ridiculous 
charge, and his tale of a tug struck us as extremely improbable. 
We bade him a curt goodnight and climbed over the rail of the ship 
lying against the wharf. In something of a temper he followed us, 
still uttering his demand for fourteen crowns* 

*You pay ' 

'Go away/ 

'Fourteen crowns for the Schlepper' 

*A child could move the Commodore with its little finger. If the 
ship's crew were too weak they ought to have asked one of the 
passengers to do it/ we said, crossing the steamer's deck and 
jumping down to the catwalk. 
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c You stay here till you have paid/ he growled. 

'You think so?' 

*Ja. You stay, you pay.' 

'You're sure?' 

*Selbstver$tdndlich. Vzerzehn Kronen, oder. . . .' 

*Go on. Fourteen crowns, or what?' 

But before he had decided the nature of the or what the ropes 
had been quietly slipped from the bollards on the steamer and a 
sudden powerful push at both ends took the Commodore away 
from her side into the centre of the canal. A moment later the 
engine was throbbing healthily as we began to draw out stern first 
into the fairway. 

'Wo gehen Sie kin?' The furious shout rang out over the still 
water, and if it received no answer this was partly because we our- 
selves were not at all sure where we were going. We were quite 
certain, however, that it would be somewhere where he would never 
find us, and as the night was very dark the Commodore was able to 
slip slowly down the channel without her lights on until she was 
well out of sight behind the shipping down near the Amalienborg 
Palace. There, so as not to give offence to the more genuine harbour 
authorities, she put on her lights, felt her way cautiously down past 
the Danish royal yacht and the miscellaneous ships lying by the 
wharves, and searched along the sides of the channel until, a mile 
and a half down from the Knippelsbro, she found a narrow en- 
trance leading through into a pool where a number of sailing 
dinghies and small craft were moored to buoys. There she found 
the landing-stage on which the eights of the rowing club were lifted 
out of the water, and against this she drew in quietly for the re- 
mainder of the night. That on the following morning the harbour 
authorities had no complaint to make of her behaviour showed that 
we had guessed rightly in suspecting that we had had to deal with 
an ingenious individual who had merely taken the opportunity to 
try to obtain fourteen crowns by his own private enterprise. 

Copenhagen is a favourite place for the English on holiday, and to 
those who like cities there are few capitals so attractive. The old 
canals and the fish market remind one of Amsterdam, and yet they 
are different in their sombre colouring; they are in fact sheer 
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Danish. So, too, is the skyline of the city, richly decorated with 
such splendid towers that even the page of sketches of Conspicuous 
Landmarks in Kbenhavn in The Baltic Pilot,, Fo/. /, is a sheer 
delight. From the broad spiral of Frelsers Church to' the simple 
structure of Nyholm Old Crane or the Nicolai Tower which rises 
in such an exuberance of ornament that it almost appears as though 
the architect only gave up when he could think of nothing more to 
pile on the top, the display is probably without equal anywhere. 

The city is a place of narrow streets but also of broad boulevards, 
of chimney-sweeps in top hats and of furiously roaring traffic. And 
there is all the gay delight of the Tivoli gardens. Where else in the 
world can one go to a symphony concert and a ballet, watch a fire- 
work display and a troupe of acrobats, dance in the open air or 
listen to the band of the Guards all for a few pence? Then there 
are the galleries and the castles and palaces, the changing of the 
guard and the astonishing modern cathedral church erected as a 
memorial to Grundtvig; and there is the quiet moated citadel into 
which Nelson's warships once poured their fire. 

That the allies, fearing that the Danish fleet should pass into the 
power of Napoleon, were led to deliver to Denmark a demand for 
its surrender and then to send Nelson to bombard the capital 
when their ultimatum was rejected, was one of the tragedies of 
history. Denmark was pitchforked into the same camp as France, 
and with the coming of peace she was promptly carved up and 
humiliated. That the Danes have forgiven and forgotten in the 
succeeding century and a half is perhaps a sign of their generosity 
and also of their determination to stand on their own legs whatever 
may happen, but it is at least conceivable that if the battle of Copen- 
hagen had never taken place the permanent union of the three 
Scandinavian countries into a single kingdom might indeed have 
come about. 

However that may be, an incident during the battle is worth 
recalling for the unusual light it throws upon Nelson's under- 
standing of human nature. After the bombardment had been 
going on for some hours the English admiral decided to send an 
officer ashore under a flag of truce, to convey to the Danish Crown 
Prince a letter with a suggestion that he should submit at once to 
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the British proposals and so put an end to the heavy slaughter on 
both sides. Sitting in his cabin to write the note, Nelson requested 
one of his officers to send below for a candle to melt the sealing- 
wax; but as the light had still not been brought when the admiral 
had finished composing his letter he enquired why there was such 
delay. It was then discovered that the boy who had been sent for 
the wax had been killed by a cannon shot. 

Nelson thereupon repeated the order, but the officer suggested 
that to use wax was surely rather superfluous. 'Why should your 
Lordship be so particular to use wax?* he asked. 'Why not a wafer? 
The hurry of the battle will be a sufficient apology for the violation 
of etiquette/ 

*It is to prove, my friend,' Nelson replied, 'that we are in no 
hurry; that this request is not dictated by fear, or a wish on our 
part to stop the carnage from the least apprehension of the fate of 
this day to us. Were I to seal my letter with a wafer it would still 
be wet when it reached the shore; it would speak of haste. Wax is 
not the act of an instant; and it impresses the receiver accordingly.' 
As indeed it did. 

Although Copenhagen is no longer a fortress city, along the 
quays of the harbour and in the parks several fragments of the city 
moat remain as bent little lakes, and there is charm enough among 
their walks to occupy a visitor for days on end. Nor should he 
forget the statues of 0rsted of Bishop Absalon the tough priest 
who founded the city of the Goddess Gefion who turned her 
four sons into hefty oxen and ploughed the cavities of the Vener 
and Vetter lakes out of the land of Sweden to provide the land for 
Sjaelland itself; and perhaps above all that most charming of 
bronzes, Den Hlle Hawfrue, the little mermaid who sits on the 
boulder by the shore of Langelinie, sadly looking out over the 
water. It was just over the bank from this simple figure that the 
Commodore had drawn in during the night, and she was almost the 
first person whom we met when we stepped ashore next morning. 
And if sailors leaving their Danish homeland should really leap 
across to her rock and kiss the stone on which she sits, then I for 
one do not blame them. Beyond doubt she is worthy of that singular 
honour* 
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Late one afternoon we moved down the Yderhavn between the 
big ships to pass the Free Harbour, run out between the eastern 
moles, and rejoin the Oresund outside. For an hour or two we 
sailed up the shore of Denmark's Riviera with its manors and beech- 
woods, its hotels and bathing beaches, and its smirt villas with their 
lawns and ornamental gardens sloping gently right down to the 
water's edge. Along the twenty-mile stretch of rich and sophisti- 
cated coast up to Elsinore we could draw in if we wished at any one 
of nine little harbours on the Danish shore alone, and we did in- 
deed spend a night at Vedbaek and another at Humlebaek, but all 
the while we were looking towards the Strait of Elsinore, 

There can be few straits finer than that where the shores of the 
Oresund draw gradually in as Sweden and Denmark approach to 
within a mere three miles of each other until the towns of HSlsing- 
borg and Helsing0r (Elsinore) face each other across the narrows. 
For many miles we could see ahead of us the great square bulk of 
the Kronborg proudly commanding the entrance to the Baltic 
on the Danish side, and just to the left of it the cranes of the ship- 
yard for if Elsinore's past revolves around Shakespeare's tale of 
a prince who had in fact nothing to do with the place, its present 
is more bound up with a flourishing shipbuilding industry. From 
near these cranes the big black ferry-boats for road and rail traffic 
were thrusting out energetically to foam across the current of the 
straits to the opposite shore, where beyond the chimneys of the 
copper works and the shining holders of the refinery area we could 
see a tall spire on a turreted palace of brick (which on closer 
acquaintance proved merely to be the railway station) and behind 
it the hillside rising up to the square and dumpy tower among the 
trees which was all that remained of Halsingborg's Castle. Once, 
this Swedish county of Skane (which has given its name to 
Scandinavia) was Danish too, and when the castle fell into dis- 
repair the defence of the strait was left to its brother on the opposite 
shore, the Kronborg, but when eventually Skane became perma- 
nently attached to Sweden the need for its resurrection as a citadel 
had gone and it was not rebuilt. 

Approaching the gap between the two stone moles which 
flanked Halsingborg harbour we certainly experienced something 
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of the same thrill that we had known on reaching S0nderborg, It 
was a new country that we were now entering, and in deference to 
the huge blue flag with a yellow cross which fluttered from a staff 
on the bullnose beside the entrance we hauled down the red 
courtesy flag with the white cross of Denmark and hoisted in its 
place a yellow household duster from the cleaning locker, a device 
which appropriately enough had the internationally accepted 
meaning that the ship was clean the proper phrasing being 'My 
ship is healthy and I request a free pratique'. As for the request, 
we had never been quite sure what a pratique was, or what we 
would do with it If any harbour-master should offer us one, for 
our usual experience was that such officials were only too glad to 
come aboard for a free cup of tea but that they never volunteered 
to hand round pratiques. Perhaps the term just meant a social visit 
from the harbour authority, with tea if possible. 

Swinging round towards the commercial quays of Halsingborg 
Hamn we were immediately made to realize how close to the Arctic 
regions we had now arrived. On the quayside in the commercial 
basin a number of men were standing in small groups, or leaning 
against the sheds, and we were not a little surprised to see that they 
wore tunic-coats of decidedly Russian style with leather belts 
around them, and mighty boots of Cossack type and round hats of 
astrakhan or fur. We had not realized that Sweden was so far north, 
and it was with a certain amount of disappointment that we found 
on more intimate acquaintance that these picturesque fellows were 
the members of a Don Cossack equestrian troupe which had been 
performing in the municipal stadium, and that far from being 
Swedes a number of them hailed from Clapham and the Elephant 
and Castle. 

Drawing alongside the quay at the upper end of the basin we 
dutifully awaited the arrival of the harbour-master, the customs 
officers, the deratisation certifiers, compass-adjusters, passport- 
stampers, snippers of seals on bonded goods, and any other such 
important officials as might have seen our flagged request from their 
spy-towers, but the only person to come hurrying along the wharf 
was a little old lady bearing the literature of Jehovah's Witnesses, 
in English. Somehow we had not the heart to set about her with a 
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theological demonstration of the falsity of the curious new heresy 
to which she subscribed^ nor even to ask awkward questions about 
what she meant by 'Jehovah*. We liked to think that for years she 
had stood on the castle hill to scan the flow of shipping through a 
great brass telescope specially presented to her by the great pro- 
phet 'Judge* Rutherford himself and that now after decades of 
conscientious waiting her endurance had been rewarded when the 
Commodore came clipping between the moles and she could dash 
down to the harbour with the leaflets threatening a furious hail of 
ice ("great chunks' as Judge Rutherford called them) upon the 
ungodly. More than that, we could not help admiring her enthu- 
siasm, however false the god might be which she was peddling, and 
so instead of stuffing her booklets in the stove which they deserved 
we thanked her, kept the papers for an hour or so, and then re- 
turned them. Besides, she was the only person to answer our signal 
at all, and it only occurred to us afterwards that perhaps a pratique 
meant a sacred writing of the witness-brethren. 



M 



X 



Hven the abduction of Tycho Brake consequences of a 
duel the Uraniborg the paper mill Tycho' s lament 
Helsinger lighthouse the Sound dues Saxo's Ham- 
let the Kronborg fog in the bay 

IV'arnan, the keep of Halsingborg Castle, is not very tall, but it 
IVstands on the steep ridge rising up just beyond the waterfront 
and from its battlements there is a magnificent view across the 
strait towards the Kronborg. To the northward the waters broaden 
out towards the Kattegat, which begins at the foot of the promon- 
tory of Kullen a name which merely means 'The Hill' and has 
left its counterpart in the distant Cuillin of Skye. Southward the 
Danish coast stretches down towards Copenhagen, but a mere 
eight miles distant and right in the centre of the channel lies the 
bulky tall-cliffed island of Hven. 

On our way up the Sound we had passed on the westward side 
of Hven and we had already admired its fine southern point and 
the two-mile length of the western cliff-face topped by the squat 
and towerless shape of the fourteenth-century church of St Ibb with 

its white walls and red tiled 
roof. Perched on the edge of 
the hillside it was a landmark 
for several miles across the 
water and The Baltic Pilot 
duly had a charming little 
picture of Sankt Ibb Church, 
bearing about 135. The book 
also told us about the sound- 
shadows of Hven's foghorns 
and described in necessary 
detail the three lighthouses 
170 
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which kept the ships from piling up on the steep shores of the 
island, but being a severely practical work it did not so much as 
hint at the role which Hven had played in the history of science 
and we had chugged straight past without realizing that there, in 
the centre of the two thousand acres of farmland on the island's 
crown, lay the remains of what was once the scientific wonder of 
the Renaissance world. It was fortunate that a grocer in Hatsing- 
borg happened to ask us if we had visited the island, for he told 
us that Hven had been the site of Tycho Brahe's Uraniborg and 
Stjerneborg. This sufficiently aroused our curiosity, and we at 
once put back into the Sound again to ran before the summer waves 
and slip into one of the fishing harbours on the island. Hven had 
three small harbours, Backviken on the east, Kyrkbacken immedi- 
ately below the old church of St Ibb on the west, and Norrcborg 
on the northern side. We had intended to make for this last, but it 
proved so minute that we were unable to find it at all and so we 
carried on until we had passed the Hakens lighthouse and were 
abeam of Backviken. Here there was at least a trace of a hamlet, 
and so we put in and spent a couple of peaceful nights against the 
curving staging of the mole. 

Although only a few miles from both Copenhagen and Lands- 
krona, Hven is sufficiently difficult of access for comparatively few 
people to visit it, and even if its scenery is not startling or dramatic 
the isle is an ideal haunt for any who seek a quiet holiday and can 
forgo modern amenities other than a post office and three public 
telephones. There is limited accommodation for visitors, and near 
each harbour a small general store and tobacco stall, but there is 
only one car on the island and as this is not a taxi Hven is one of the 
rare places where transport from place to place is not motorized. 
It is not necessary to walk, however, for one can travel across the 
island quite unselfconsciously by carriage, just as though this were 
the nineteenth rather than the twentieth century. We ourselves 
had this unusual experience, for having walked round the cliffs to 
Kyrkbacken harbour we ordered a local conveyance to take us back 
over the top of the island, and the vehicle proved to be an open 
four-wheeler with two rows of seats, drawn by an old horse which 
seemed to have no difficulty in hauling us up the steep gradient 
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from sea level to the plateau above. And a fine bumpy ride it was 
as we jolted along in the gathering dusk across the dusty and stony 
lanes towards the slow descent with squealing brakes and a locked 
wheel to the harbour where the Commodore lay waiting for us. 

Within its small area the island had plenty of sights. Quite apart 
from the massive lighthouses there was a duelling ground on the 
southern point, a boulder on the west with Bronze Age drawings, a 
large burial mound on the north-east, and a wooden belfry standing 
apart from the second and more modern church in the village of St 
Ibb itself, a straggling collection of farms and cottages strung out 
along the main cart-road across the top of the island. And it was 
in this village too that the remains were to be found of all of Tycho 
Brahe's remarkable establishments with the exception of his paper- 
mill, the site of which was commemorated in the name of the 
Mollebacke (or mill-beck) a mile to the southward. 

Tyge, or Tycho as he himself latinized his name, was born in 
1546 into the distinguished Danish family of the Brahes and his 
father was the governor of Halsingborg Castle, but he had not long 
been born before a remarkable fate overtook him which was to 
pave the way to his future greatness, for his uncle J0rgen and Aunt 
Inger, being themselves childless, took such a fancy to their new 
infant nephew that when his parents were both absent from the 
family home at Knudstrup J0rgen Brahe rode up, picked up the 
child, carried him home to his manor nearby, and promptly 
locked the gates. The quarrel which ensued in the Brahe family 
was quickly put to an end when J0rgen promised to make Tycho 
the heir to his own very considerable wealth, and to care for his 
education. The boy became greatly attached to his uncle and aunt, 
who treated him with the greatest generosity and allowed him to do 
very much as he liked, and after schooling with a private tutor he 
was sent at the age of only thirteen to the University of Copen- 
hagen, to study law. Yet the spark which was to fire his imagination 
did not come from his studies but from the eclipse of the sun in 
1560, and from that moment onwards he had no interest other than 
a passionate desire to study the heavens and the movements of the 
objects within them. So great was his preoccupation with the stars 
that when he was sent on to Leipzig for further instruction in law 
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he was accompanied by a private tutor whose special charge was to 
keep him from star-gazing. Throughout the daytime Tycho had to 
pursue his legal studies, but in the small hours when his tutor was 
asleep he would steal out night after night to study the heavens. 
Soon he was devising crude astronomical instruments and making 
observations of his own, the forerunners of the long series of 
accurate measurements which he was to make in an age In which the 
telescope had not yet been invented and astronomy was in its infancy. 
Tycho had only just returned home from Germany when King 
Frederik II happened to be riding across the bridge in Copen- 
hagen harbour (a predecessor of the bridge under the bascules of 
which the Commodore had passed on her way into the city) and 
his horse shied and jumped into the water below. J0rgen Brahe 
was following behind him and he courageously spurred his own 
steed over the edge into the w r ater, and although he succeeded in 
saving his royal master he himself died of pneumonia. The incident 
was to have two important results, for on the one hand Tycho came 
into his uncle's great wealth, and on the other the king was naturally 
well disposed towards the heir of the man who had saved him. 

With his Uncle J0rgen dead, Tycho now turned for fatherly 
advice to his mother's brother, his uncle Steen. He could not have 
had a better helper, for Steen Bille did not despise mathematics 
and astronomy as did most of the nobles of his day, but on the 
contrary he encouraged Tycho's interest in every way possible and 
sent him off to Wittenberg to continue his studies, not in law but 
in mathematics and 'natural philosophy'. Yet Tycho had not long 
been there when the plague broke out, and making his way home 
he stayed for a while in Rostock, where another extraordinary 
adventure overtook him. At an engagement party in the house of a 
professor he became involved in such a heated argument with 
another Danish student on a point of mathematics that when a few 
days later the two young men again met at a Christinas party they 
promptly renewed their academic quarrel with such fury that all 
attempts to separate them failed. The dispute was so serious that 
the matter could only be settled with the sword, and the two 
students withdrew to fight a duel in the dark. In the course of 
the encounter Tycho's nose was sliced off. 
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To restore his appearance he ordered a nose to be cast out of 
gold and silver (instead of from mere wax as might have satisfied a 
less wealthy man) and he had it painted in a flesh-coloured hue. 
For the rest of his life he wore this strange organ and he always 
carried about with him a box of paste with which he fixed it when- 
ever it became loose, and though no doubt his new feature looked 
very fine it was probably the decisive factor in his marriage to a 
mere bond-girl, Kirstine, for no lady of rank could be expected to 
marry a man without a proper nose of his own. In the following 
years Kirstine provided Tycho with a considerable family and she 
became the manageress of his later establishment on Hven, but her 
low class was one of the factors which led to his eventual fall from 
grace, for she was openly referred to as *Tyge's harlot', and the 
marriage caused offence to most of his family and to the whole of 
Danish society. Some said that he was not really married to her at 
all 

With his studies completed the young Tycho was called upon to 
give lectures on astronomy in Copenhagen, and he spent the rest 
of his time with his Uncle Steen in alchemical experiments and a 
study of astronomical tables and systems. Firmly established as a 
young man of learning he had just decided to pack up his instru- 
ments and take his departure for the more favourable intellectual 
climate of Germany, when the Landgraf Wilhelm of Hesse- 
Kassel, himself a very considerable mathematician and astronomer, 
wrote to Frederik II to say that he should make every effort to 
persuade Tycho to stay, 'for Denmark would lose its greatest 
ornament, whose glory would radiate over his native land'. This 
intelligent monarch therefore summoned Tycho in the nick of 
time and explained to him that when looking from the windows of 
the Kronborg he had noticed the island of Hven, which was in the 
royal gift and not yet allocated. If Tycho would agree to settle and 
build his observatory and laboratories there, he might have the 
revenues of the island for his own, and he could pursue his work 
undisturbed. Frederik himself would pay most of the cost of the 
buildings, and he would further grant Tycho an annual allowance 
of some four hundred pounds a year if he would consent to become 
the king's personal astronomer. This was a most princely offer, and 
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it turned the scales. Tycho accepted the island of Even for life, and 
at once set about the design and building of his premises on the 
island. Though still only thirty years of age he was affluent, had a 
reliable patron, and owned his own little territory in the middle of 
the Qresund where he could work undisturbed by the interference 
of unwanted visitors. 

The institution which he planned was called the Uraniborg (after 
the muse of astronomy), and it was to be built right in the centre of 
the island. A Dutch and later a Flemish architect were used in 
turn, but the main lay-out was designed by Tycho himself on a 
system of squares and circles, and the ornamentation owed much 
to what he had seen in Italy. King Frederik gave Tycho a free hand 
in the construction of what was immediately to become the prime 
astronomical centre of the world, and although the building was not 
a large one it was magnificently executed. Protected by high walls 
and surrounded by formal gardens and orchards, it had a main 
gateway over which was a room for two English dogs to warn of 
the approach of visitors, and beneath the ground were cellars for an 
alchemical laboratory, a glass-works, stores and a small prison, 
The main floors contained a library and a museum, private apart- 
ments for Tycho's wife and family, rooms for the royal patron and 
his queen, and passages leading to rooms for eight students. Finally 
there were the four corner observatory towers with all necessary 
equipment, constructed in part by Tycho's assistants and partly 
by the instrument makers of Augsburg. 

Tycho was a man of great ingenuity and he drilled a deep well 
in the centre of the building, from which water was brought up by 
a pressure pump and piped to the various rooms and this at a 
time when neither Paris nor London had such a luxury as running 
water in the royal palaces. There were clocks and windgauges, the 
gigantic quadrant made for him in Augsburg, and even four figures 
around the cupola which could be made to revolve and throw 
fountain jets high in the air. Tycho was not above squirting his 
guests for his own amusement when they came to wonder at his 
hydraulic devices, and he also liked to impress them by whispering 
softly the name of any one of his students, who would promptly 
appear from the furthest corner of the building the visitors 
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being unaware of the mechanical devices which Tycho had ar- 
ranged on the underside of his table, with which he could ring 
bells in the other rooms. 

To the Uraniborg was soon added the nearby Stjerneborg ob- 
servatory with its chambers dug below ground level in order to 
minimise the effect of the wind on his instruments, and Tycho also 
spent much of the money from his Uncle J0rgen's estate on such 
apparatus as the astonishing five-foot globe made for him in 
Augsburg. He stocked fish-ponds, installed an aviary, and he built 
pavilions where he could entertain his visitors. In all this elaborate 
undertaking he had the continued support of the king, who was a 
frequent visitor to Hven and who loaded his astronomer with still 
more gifts perhaps some work of art for the Uraniborg apart- 
ments or a ship to help him with the transport of his equipment and 
supplies across the Sound, or more properties and offices with 
lucrative revenues. One of these endowments was a fief in Norway 
and another was the canonry of the Chapel of the Three Holy 
Kings at Roskilde, with its attendant farms and their revenues. 
There was also the fief of Kullagaarden with two manor houses 
and eleven farms on the Kullen Point, at the northern entrance to 
the Oresund. 

The duties which Tycho had to perform in return were slight 
enough. He was expected to prepare an annual almanack with 
astrological prophecies, and he had to cast the royal horoscope 
whenever there might be a fresh addition to the king's family. In 
return for the income of the Roskilde canonry and property he had 
merely to arrange for two poor schoolboys to be maintained to sing 
daily hymns over the royal tombs in the chapel, and his ownership 
of the Kullagaarden property carried only the condition that he 
would maintain the lighthouse on the rocky ness of the Kullen 
itself. But alas, Tycho was so absorbed in his observations that 
ships sometimes went on the rocks because the lighthouse was un- 
lit, and his disregard for the royal tombs at Roskilde was such that 
eventually the roof of the chapel fell in. Neither of these omissions 
did anything to improve his credit, and although King Frederik 
was inclined to treat them leniently they were among the ingre- 
dients of Tycho J s eventual downfall. 
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For several years the Uraniborg flourished* Kirstine attended 
to the domestic management and the commissariat, and the fact 
that she was not a lady relieved Tycho of the obligation of spending 
much time on her social life and left him free to instruct his stu- 
dents and to work with his assistants on the charting of the stars. 
The positions of more than seven hundred were determined with 
remarkable accuracy, which was in part due to Tycho's system of 
cross-checking. Often he would instruct a number of his students 
to make the same observation at the same moment from the various 
towers and cupolas of the Uraniborg and the Stjerneborg^ and he 
himself would afterwards compare them. Nothing was entered in 
the book for future publication until he was convinced that it wa$ 
correct. 

Tycho's ingenuity led him to wish to publish his own works, 
and eventually he installed a printing-shop, where master printers 
designed special type-faces and ornaments for him, and set up the 
pages. Paper good enough for his exacting standards was not easily 
come by, and for a while he imported it from the private mills of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, but in 1590 he decided to manufacture 
his own. The fish-ponds were dammed and enough power provided 
to turn a water-wheel, and once the machinery had been built 
there remained only the problem of raw materials. 'Rag sermons* 
were preached up and down the land by the clergy, exhorting the 
congregations to turn out their rags for the mill on Hven, and the 
response was so good that fine paper was soon coming from 
the machine, complete with watermark of the Uraniborg and the 
Brahe family arms. 

In its hey-day Even was naturally enough the subject of visits 
by many people of rank and importance, among them James VI of 
Scotland who had come to Denmark with his Danish bride^but 
the prosperity of the Uraniborg was not to last. When in 1588 King 
Frederik died, the throne passed to his youthful son Christian IV, 
who was under age. The regents who advised him found the trea- 
sury seriously embarrassed by a shortage of money, and as Even 
was now a going concern they easily persuaded the young king that 
it was not unreasonable to strip Tycho of his Norwegian fief with 
its income of a thousand a year. Next, on account of the astrono- 
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mer's laxity over the lighthouse, the properties on the Kullen were 

also taken away. 

An unfortunate legal dispute about an alleged proposal of 
marriage by one of the students to Tycho's daughter Magdalene 
now brought the domestic arrangements on Hven into the lime- 
light again, and one thing after another seemed to conspire to 
bring the astronomer down. There were many who envied the 
patronage and wealth which had been given to Tycho, and now 
they snapped at his heels and used every opportunity to find fault 
with his treatment of his tenants (which was frequently far from 
good) and his carelessness in the offices which had been granted to 
him. By 1597 the young king had been so alienated that he even 
cancelled the annual grant which his father had made to Tycho, 
and the day was not long delayed when the final quarrel broke and 
the heartbroken Tycho had no course but to load aboard a ship his 
books and printing presses, his chemical plant and all but the four 
largest instruments from the Uraniborg, and to leave the harbour of 
Kyrkbacken with his wife, six children, and his pupils and assistants. 
After a short stay in Copenhagen he sailed again for Rostock with 
his party and all his apparatus, and enough money to keep the 
concern going until he had made the necessary explorations which 
might lead to his establishing himself elsewhere. Eventually, with 
his eye on Prague, he printed a most superb publication, his Astro- 
nomiae inst<mratae mechanic^ dedicated to the Emperor Rudolf II, 
and including diagrams of his seventeen principal instruments, a 
portrait of himself and plans of the installations on Hven. To this 
was attached a hand-copied catalogue in red and black giving the 
details of one thousand stars as computed by himself and his 
students, and when the whole had been lavishly bound and in- 
scribed Tycho's eldest son was sent off to bear it to the Emperor's 
court. The learned Rudolf graciously accepted Tycho's treatise 
and promptly invited him to be his astronomer at the astonishing 
salary of three thousand a year, with various other emoluments 
which amounted to another thousand. He backdated the salary to 
the date of acceptance, gave Tycho an initial gratuity of two thou- 
sand gulden (about two thousand pounds) and provided him with 
the cagtle of Benatky. 
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For Denmark the loss of Tycfio Brahe was undoubtedly a 
tragedy, however much his own carelessness and his preoccupation 
with his science may have contributed to the collapse of his pros- 
perity on Hven. The island reverted to the crown and was given 
to one of King Christian's mistresses, Karen Ansdatter, Not long 
afterwards a traveller who visited it could briefly write: 'There is* 
in the island, a field where Uraniborg was/ and today only the 
scantiest foundations remain of an institution which was once the 
wonder of Europe and which, but for the quarrels between Tycho 
and his king, might have survived to establish Denmark as the 
centre of gravity of European learning. 

Tycho could not leave his homeland without regret, and his 
sadness was poignantly expressed in the lament Elegia ad Dammm 
which he penned whilst awaiting the invitation from Prague, 

What have I done, O my homeland, since now you so coldly reject 

me, 

I who have raised your name to honour and greatness eternal? 
Can you with anger regard the labour I there have expended? 
Which of your children has given as freely of gifts as thdr portion? 
In the years of the future my labours will surely redound to your 

credit. 

This verse he printed in a small edition to send to a few of his 
personal friends, and it is said that when Christian IV visited 
Wandsbeck Castle, the home of Henrik Rantzau, where the verse 
was written, he came upon an open book in which Tycho had 
copied those same lines. The king stopped, read them, and passed 
on in silence but so lost in thought that he appeared not even to 
notice the presence of his companions. 

'If you follow my advice, you will never take the trouble of 
visiting the island of Hven/ wrote Horace Marryat in 1860. And 
in one respect I think he may have been right, for the utter destruc- 
tion of Tycho Brahe's observatory at the hands of the forces of 
petty jealousies and cheese-paring bureaucracy is sad enough* Yet 
perhaps it is worth a visit if only to recall that King Frederik was 
not so shortsighted, and that he and Tycho's two uncles by their 
support and their enthusiasm for an art which was very far from 
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fashionable enabled a young man to apply his genius without 
restriction, and thus to pave the way for his own student Kepler, 
for Galileo, for Newton and Einstein, and for the astrophysics of 
our own modern times. 

A voyage such as that on which the Commodore was taking us 
cannot be undertaken in a matter of days. Or rather, it can be if one 
is prepared to sail straight past the towns and islands intent only on 
reaching some distant destination as rapidly as possible. Indeed on 
her homeward voyage the Commodore traversed the whole of Den- 
mark in a mere four days, but on her outward voyage the journey 
was unhurried and leisurely. She had called at more than a score of 
Danish harbours before transferring herself to Swedish waters at 
Halsingborg and Hven, and the end of the summer holiday was 
now at hand. She was accordingly taken in to one of the village 
harbours on the Danish side of the Sound and hauled up a slipway 
to spend a comfortable winter in a warm shed whilst the harbour 
itself became blocked with ice. Early in the following spring she slid 
down the rails to the water again, stocked up with butter and her- 
ring and white Danish bread, took on tractor-paraffin and engine 
oil, replaced the batteries which had seen her through six years of 
foreign voyaging, and then with her stove roaring and the hot 
water coursing round the arteries and veins of her central heating 
to air her blankets and pillows she slipped out between the little 
moles of glacial boulders which formed the harbour of Humlebaek 
and turned her nose once more to the northward. An hour's run 
brought her up to the strait, slipping comfortably on the outgoing 
current close beneath the walls and turrets of the Kronborg of 
Elsinore. 

Before undertaking this northern voyage I doubt if any of us 
could have distinguished with any degree of confidence between 
Halsingborg, Helsing0r and Helsinki. Nor, in spite of all the Shake- 
speare we had learned at school, could we have placed a pin in the 
site of Elsinore on a blank map of Denmark. When Shakespeare 
fixed the story of Hamlet upon Elsinore he was merely exercising 
the poet's prerogative of giving misleading information, for Ham- 
let's princely life was centred on Jutland and in the days when he 
lived the first castle at Elsinore did not even exist. But the town 
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of Helsing0r owes much to Shakespeare, for although it is primarily 
a centre of shipbuilding it derives considerable prosperity from 
the great flow of English and American visitors who, but for 
Shakespeare, might never have heard of the place. The connection 
is still further reinforced by the Hamlet performances which arc 
given almost every summer in the courtyard of the Kronborg 
itself. 

No passenger on a ship passing through the Sound can fail to be 
impressed by the great palace of mellowed grey sandstone with 
its steep-pitched roof of coppery green and the graceful turrets. 
Kronborg light is exhibited at an elevation of in feet from the north" 
eastern tower of Kronborg Castle, the pilot book briefly informs the 
navigator. A fog signal is sounded from this tower and who would 
guess that the same chamber which now holds the lighthouse with 
its ten coloured sectors is the same cold turret in which, to the 
sorrow of the Danish people, the ex-queen Caroline Matilda (the 
sister of George III) was imprisoned on suspicion of having had an 
affair with Struensee, with whom she had certainly fallen deeply 
in love? Married when only fifteen years old to the Danish King 
Christian VII, she was sentenced to imprisonment in the Kronborg, 
where day after day she stared out disconsolately along the waters 
to the northward, waiting for the warships which she felt sure that 
Britain would send to rescue her. Often enough she would sec an 
English merchantman drop anchor in the strait to pay the Sound 
toll, and from one of them the captain, moved by the distress of 
the English princess, sent a boat ashore with a leg of mutton and 
some potatoes a gift which the young girl received with tears of 
gratitude. At last relief came and the young captive was taken 
aboard an English warship, but the little daughter to whom she had 
given birth during her imprisonment was taken away s and in spite 
of all her entreaties she was parted from her infant In an agony of 
despair she stood upon the deck of the vessel, staring at the slowly 
receding towers of the Kronborg until darkness blotted them out. 
Poor Caroline Matilda; a few weeks later she was to die of scarlet 
fever, aged only twenty-four. 

If the approach to the Port of Helsing0r is one of the finest to 
be found, not every visitor has retained his enthusiasm after reach- 
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ing the quays. *You may be well assured that my impatience to get 
on shore was much increased by the meditations which occupied 
me as the ship drew near a city which had been immortalized by 
the pen of our matchless Shakespeare/ wrote Robert Porter when 
he visited the town in 1805. 'But "what a falling off was there!" 
Wapping possesses the splendour of ancient Rome, when compared 
with the modern aspect of Elsineur. Judge then how soon my eye 
and mind were called back to the narrow footpaths of dull matter- 
o'-fact; but you cannot judge, for you cannot imagine, how much 
more rapidly I was made to forget the sweet-scented flowers of the 
pretty Ophelia in the haut-gouts which now assailed my senses. The 
weather being hot, various effluvia and exhalations sported about so 
pestiferously, that it was impossible to proceed without the shield 
of a handkerchief to the nose, if you wished to prevent actual sick- 
ness; which accident, by the bye, would be considered of little 
consequence; as small ceremony is used here either as to time, 
place, or opportunity, in making every addition to this Augean 
repository. The immortal scavenger of Elis would certainly be at 
his labour now, had he begun at Elsineur; I found it a sufficiently 
Herculean toil to wade through this wilderness of filth.' 

Whether Elsinore can really have been so filthy it is hard to say. 
Perhaps Porter was just another of those travel writers who could 
only write disparagingly of anything which was not English, much 
as Mary Wolktonecraft was inclined to do in the journal of her 
Scandinavian tour. And if so, then the comment of Jens Wolff on 
Miss Wollstonecraft's account might be extended to Mr Porter's 
too Twere better far, that those who travel with a jaundiced 
eye, and distort the passing objects into a thousand fancied forms 
and shapes till they realize all the terrors with which their fretful 
imaginations are pregnant, should remain quietly at home.' 

The Kronborg, incorporating the remnants of an earlier fortress, 
was built by Frederik II at the time that Tycho Brahe was con- 
structing the Uraniborg, and some of the same masons and master 
craftsmen were employed on both. In the reign of Christian IV 
much of the castle was gutted by fire but the young king restored 
it in all the splendour which it has kept to this day. Originally it was 
more than a palace, for the Danish dominion stretched over both 
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shores of the Sound, and the Kronborg^s position on the point at 
the narrows was planned for enforcing the payment of the Sound 
dues. 

As far back as 1430 the Danish crown had imposed a toll on all 
ships passing through the Oresund, and although the shipping of 
other countries did not take at all kindly to the levy it was not 
possible to avoid payment when the guns of the Kronborg pointed 
out over the water at such unpleasantly short range. Every man- 
of-war was obliged to salute the Kronborg when passing, and all 
trading ships had to heave to whilst an inspector was rowed out to 
compute the liability, which varied from one type of cargo to an- 
other. The revenue to the Danes was very considerable, and the 
figures for 1796 show that 12,112 vessels passed through the chan- 
nel, bringing in an average toll of from fifty to sixty rigsdalers 
apiece. The chief inward traffic at that time was in miscellaneous 
merchandise and fish, but a couple of hundred ships were carry- 
ing English coal, a score or more were laden with English beer* and 
more than 150 carried French and Mediterranean wines. In the 
outgoing trade, beams and planks were the main item, with grain 
second and metals and ores third. Today the proportions would not 
be very different but vessels no longer stop to pay a levy, for in 
1857 the maritime nations compounded for a lump sum in per- 
petuity, and with the payment to the Danish crown of thirty 
million rigsdalers the dues came to an end* It is interesting, how- 
ever, to reflect that the existence of the dues was a powerful factor 
in stimulating the Swedes to construct the Gota Canal* which 
provided a route of 345 miles across Sweden from Stockholm to 
the Kattegat without passing the Kronborg's inspectors* 

Elsinore, to the Englishman in particular, is so bound up with 
the story of Hamlet that it comes as a real surprise to many that it 
has no more connection with that Jutish prince than Shakespeare 
has provided. And if he changed the scene, so he altered the story, 
and one wonders whether the tale as told by him may not have lost 
something of the dramatic possibilities contained in the account 
written down by Saxo Grammaticus, though no doubt the mere 
staging of some of the incidents might have presented certain 
technical difficulties for the stage manager, Polonius would not 
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have been stabbed behind the curtain, but under a heap of straw 
such as was spread over the floor in those days, and Hamlet would 
have dragged out the body, chopped it in pieces, boiled it and fed 
it to the pigs. Then again, Hamlet would summon the courtiers, 
make them drunk, peg them down under a heavy curtain and 
burn down the palace on top of them all thoroughly rousing 
stuff. Perhaps Shakespeare thought such a plot pleased not the 
million; 'twas caviare to the general, good enough for foreigners 
but not quite nice in the English theatre. It is surprising, however, 
that he overlooked the ingenious method of slaying Hamlet's 
uncle as related by Saxo, in which Hamlet purposely cuts his 
fingers on his sword, and to prevent the apparently demented 
prince from harming himself further his friends weld it into the 
scabbard. It merely remains for Hamlet to exchange weapons 
with the sleeping king and then to rush in upon him. Thoroughly 
good theatre, this. 

Saxo's Hamlet has very different love affairs, too. He is originally 
sent to England accompanied by two courtiers bearing a letter 
which requests the King of England to have him put away, but he 
extracts the note, substitutes the names of the courtiers for his 
own, and when the unfortunate men have been slain he courts the 
king's daughter. Having crossed to Denmark to slay his uncle and 
burn the castle he returns to England again, only to be told by the 
king that his bride is dead. With sinister intent the king further 
recommends him to court Queen Hermetruda of Scotland, a 
woman so chaste and determined that not one of her previous 
suitors has escaped with his life; yet the heroic Hamlet wins her 
confidence, marries her, returns to England, finds the original 
princess, quickly murders her father, and retires to Denmark with 
both his wives. Perhaps the Elizabethan audience would have found 
this rather shocking. Bigamy in the hero would be going too far. 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, Ophelia and all the rest inevitably fade 
away as soon as one has climbed the tower to the roof of the 
Kronborg. Below, the Sound spreads like a broad and still river, 
gradually widening away to the right and the left. The Halsingborg 
ferries come and go, the tankers and merchantmen cut round 
beyond the Lappe Grund lightship in the centre of the channel, 




and a trading schooner under full sail comes surging down from 
the Kattegat, which lies hidden behind the high backbone of the 
Kullen. Hven shimmers in the sunlight and along the Danish 
coast the woods and fields lie stretched out like a garden. Behind 
the castle and across the moat the torches of the riveters iash 
brilliantly on the plates of the big merchantmen taking shape on 
the stocks, and down on the jetties of the Statshavn entrance the 
fishermen raise their arms over their shoulders to send their spin- 
N 185 
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ners hurtling far out into the water in the hope of enticing the cod. 
There are plenty of fish in the Oresund, and not just cod either. 
A visitor to the roof of the Kronborg may be lucky enough to see 
the supple form of a tunny as it cuts through the surface to twist 
in the air and fall back with a splash, for the Sound is a favourite 
haunt of these larger cousins of the mackerel who delight to take 
their toll of the shoals of herring and other fish passing through the 
strait. We ourselves did not see one from the rooftop, but a hand- 
some specimen obliged the Commodore on her eventual return past 
Elsinore by shooting again and again into the air ahead of her bows, 
a quarter of a ton of smoothly streamlined shape with power and 
muscle in every line, so handsome that even if we had had the 
necessary tackle we would not have had the heart to try to catch 
the creature* 

In the Nordhavn, however, we succeeded in catching a delicious 
supper of codling. Along the quays the water was so clear that we 
could see down to the bottom among the rocks and piles, and we 
had no difficulty in spotting the cod as they swam among the stones. 
Cod are not the most intelligent of fish, and although they can be 
caught with the bait of a juicy mussel they will stalk anything 
which bears the remotest resemblance to a small fish. We soon dis- 
covered that no lure could be more effective than a piece of silver 
paper from a cigarette packet, twisted around the shank of a long 
hook and given a slight spiral set in order to make it spin and 
shimmer. It was only necessary to throw this over where a cod was 
swimming and allow it to sink until it was within close view. Then, 
jerking the silver paper forward a few inches at a time, we could 
induce the cod to swim after it in curiosity, but when the fish was 
within a few inches of the hook it would invariably pause as though 
wondering whether the prey was genuine. To stop at this moment 
was fatal, but a prolonged pull on the line to draw the bait away 
would induce the cod to cast away all discretion and take a chance 
only to be hooked and hauled up to the planking. Having but 
one fishing-rod we were at first somewhat hampered, but we soon 
discovered that a rod was a quite unnecessary refinement. A line 
on the shaft of the deck-rnop proved just as effective in providing 
us with a good fish for each plate at the evening meal. 
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Elsinore was the last of the Danish ports on our voyage north- 
ward, and from there it was a run of less than three hours to Mftlle, 
a little harbour close to the tip of the Kullen and on its southern 
side. Here we were within a mile and a half of the Kattegat, and as 
the part of our journey from the Kullen to Goteborg was fairly 
exposed we decided to take our full advantage of the still weather 
and press on without calling at more places than was absolutely 
necessary, and so on the following morning, just after three o'clock, 
we were under way again. 

The Kullen was superb. Towering above us its cliffs shut off 
the early sun as we made our way along its side in the deep water 
within a hundred yards of the shore. Soon we were beneath the 
lighthouse which had succeeded that of Tycho, but only as we 
rounded the tip where the jagged rocks helter-skeltered into the 
water did we come out into the golden light of sunshine so strong 
that even at this early hour of the day we had to strip to our shirts. 
The summer sun of Scandinavia could be remarkably hot, and 
being on the water we were subjected to its reiected as well as its 
direct light, with a consequent doubling of its brilliance and its 
heat. 

Up to Molle we had had a harbour of some sort every two or 
three miles if we had needed one, but from there to Faikenburg 
they were necessarily fewer because the coast was indented by 
large bays, or had the kind of shore which did not lend itself to the 
construction of small ports. The Kullen formed the southern arm 
of a bay some thirteen miles deep and eight across, the Skalder- 
viken, but as we struck across for the opposite point there was not a 
ripple on the water. At the far side we passed inside the island of 
Hallands Vadero and the small islet of Vingaskar, and running a 
couple of hundred yards off the very delightful little resort and 
fishing village of Torekov we laid a course for the further tip of the 
twelve-mile stretch of the Bight of Laholm at Tylosand, and carried 
on. It was when we were about half way across the bight that we 
ran into a fog so thick that even the bows were not very clearly 
visible from the steering position thirty feet further aft. 

Fog on the road can be annoying, but if it is really thick a 
motorist can always make one of his passengers get out and walk 
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ahead of the car, following the kerb and waving a handkerchief 
a procedure which is not very satisfactory on a ship or if he has 
no passenger and he cannot see where he is going he can run the 
car carefully on to the verge and go to sleep, confident in the know- 
ledge that both road and verge will remain stationary relative to 
the scenery which he cannot see, and that if he has come to a halt 
on the edge of a road in Northamptonshire he will not discover 
when the fog eventually lifts that he has been miraculously trans- 
ported to the middle of a wood somewhere in the next county. But 
merely to stop is of no use to the boatman unless he is able to 
anchor, for the drift and current can take him into the most sur- 
prising and not always very desirable surroundings. Nor is anchor- 
ing always the sensible solution which it might seem to be, for in 
these days of radar there is a real danger of being run down by a 
big ship. In theory radar shows what is ahead and a vessel can 
gallop along in the safety of knowing that no other is lying in its 
course; yet that theory may go much further than fact is shown not 
only by the collision of the two great liners Stockholm and Andrea 
Doria off the North American coast, but by the curious way in 
which any appearance of fog in the English Channel is followed 
within a matter of hours by S.O.S. messages from powerful ships 
which are equipped with every conceivable electronic gadget and 
have yet piled straight into each other. Small vessels in particular 
are easily run down by large ones equipped with radar, for the 
scanner rotating far up a mast as high as a giant fir of British 
Columbia can literally overlook a boat which bulks no more than 
seven or eight feet above the water. 

Being still some distance from the opposite corner of the bight 
we continued on course for a couple of miles in case it should prove 
that the fog was no more than a narrow bank, but we were soon 
convinced that it lay right up to the coast. It therefore remained to 
look at the chart and decide upon a suitable landfall, and as the 
further tip of the bay was obviously rocky it seemed prudent to 
shape slightly inwards and make for the sizeable port of Halmstad 
some four miles in from the tip. To the east and south of Halmstad 
the contours on the chart and the complete absence of dots marking 
single rocks indicated a uniform sandy shore with a gentle slope, 
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and if we were to approach the land in this area we would un- 
doubtedly be able to detect the shore by the change of the water 
from bright blue to yellowish green as the bottom came within a 
fathom or two of the surface. Then it would merely be a matter of 
feeling our way along towards the harbour. We decided, however, 
that to make straight for port would be of little use under such 
circumstances, for it was inconceivable that from a distance of 
several miles we could strike right in between the moles, and as it 
would be essential to know on which side of the entrance we had 
actually arrived we laid the course to pitch a mile to the eastward. 

Sure enough, after two hours of creeping slowly ahead, listening 
for the sound of other ships and looking over the bows for a change 
in the colour, we came to where the water yellowed off and there, 
a mere fifty feet away from us, was a fisherman in a little boat 
extracting his codlings from a stake-net set on the sands. He con- 
firmed that we were about a mile down from Halmstad, and it 
merely remained to follow the dim line of the shore until we saw 
the bulk of the mole just ahead. The moment we had turned 
through the entrance we came out of the mist into sunshine again* 
but as the fog was still lying thickly out at sea we ran up the river 
past the timber ships and colliers to wait until the sun had gained 
enough strength to kill the fog and open up the Kattegat coast to 
the northward. 
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fog which took us into Halmstad was not long in lifting and 
JL the same afternoon we were able to run a further four hours up 
the map to Falkenberg, a grain and coal and timber port lying on 
the Atran River, and as we made our way up towards the centre 
of the town we amused ourselves as usual by reading The Baltic 
Pilot. At the far end of the commercial quays a girder bridge 
spanned the river, and thinking that the deserted wall beyond it 
looked an attractive and quiet place to lie we ran up for the arch. 
There is a fixed railway bridge over the inner part of the harbour, 
close south-eastward of the old church; the width of the channel under 
this bridge is thirty-three yards (jo m 2), with a clearance of twenty 
feet (6 m z) as regards height^ the book told us, so we would see that 
there would be plenty of room for the Commodore, and no need 
even to pull back her mast on the stays. 

We were perhaps twenty yards from the arch when the steve- 
dores loading a timber ship just short of the bridge broke into a 
chorus of shouting. Some waved their arms, others flourished their 
caps from side to side and made various signs which certainly did 
not appear to be meant to encourage us. Finger-whistles rent the 
air and we could hear the words 'Nogood, nogood' yelled from the 
coaster itself nogood and leggo being two internationally used 
expressions of the sea, the former to describe anything from an 
underwater mine to the local beer, and the latter being the instruc- 
tion given by mates of any nationality to dockers the world over 
when they wish the hawsers to be taken off the quayside bollards. 

190 
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At the shouts of nogood we put the engine hard astern, a mere 
second or two before the Commodore came to a sudden but smooth 
halt as her stem shoved its way into the thick and sticky mud 
beneath the arch. Thanks to the timely warning she had gone 
aground gently enough to be brought off again with no more than a 
seething evolution of marsh gas as we pushed and poled her free. 
It appeared that the only fact that their Lordships of the Admiralty 
had forgotten to list was that the depth of water tinder the bridge 
was only eight inches. 

Next day a fresh wind from the west was raising a cheerful and 
rollicking sea, but the advantage of being in the Kattegat was that 
its breadth of a mere forty miles prevented the waves from rolling 
across for hours after the wind had dropped. Even if making nine 
or ten knots across the water they would have run their course in 
four hours or less, and as there was no open ocean to keep up a 
further supply we knew that a fall in the wind would very soon be 
followed by calm water. And so it proved, for by lunchtime the 
wind had eased, and only a couple of hours later the slop had 
moderated enough for us to move on again, and passing the next 
three harbours we drew in towards Varberg in the early evening 
by which time the water was completely smooth. 

The approach to Varberg was very fine, for the moment we had 
turned the Subbeberget lighthouse standing on a headland a 
couple of miles south of the town we could look down a broad 
fairway flanked on the outer side by a group of utterly bare and 
rocky islands, and dominated on the right by the steep defensive 
walls built in the fourteenth century by a thousand peasant labourers 
to make virtually impregnable the pretty but powerful castle 
fortress standing on the hump of cliff within them and looking out 
through its narrow windows across the approach to the port. At 
the end of the fairway the channel bent sharply round and doubled 
back to a fine harbour packed with the familiar collection of coas- 
ters, miniature warships, sailing schooners and fishing-boats. 
Telegraph poles and pit props seemed to keep the port busy, and 
during the four days which we were to spend at Varberg we came 
to feel that the town motto might well have been A Dutchman a day 
takes the pit props away and generally on a Groningen ship, too. 
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Complete with pier, and with bathing beaches beset by wooden 
crocodiles of ferocious appearance ingeniously fashioned from 
tree-trunks, Varberg is a popular resort the down-in-health can 
even take mud baths if they feel so inclined. We, however, were more 
attracted by the castle, and hidden inside its sixty-foot walls we 
found a little village of pink cottages and steep cobbled lanes 
leading up to the heavy central fortress. Many people had no 
doubt been imprisoned within it in the years before it became a 
museum, and one of them was a certain General Peckling who was 
possessed of an unusual sense of humour. He had been arrested 
on suspicion of complicity in the assassination of King Gustav III, 
but as nothing could actually be proved against him he was merely 
held in custody and allowed to have the benefits of his income and 
his very considerable wealth. One day he hatched the ingenious 
plan of having all the provisions in the Varberg shops and on the 
market stalls bought up at his own expense before the people of 
the town had had time to lay in stocks of food, and thus he brought 

about a famine which, if only 
of temporary duration, was 
decidedly irritating to the 
townspeople, for whilst the 
general and his fellow-prison- 
ers, together with the officers 
and soldiers of the castle 
garrison, ate and drank in 
luxury and in merriment over 
the general's enterprise, the 
good people of Varberg 
were entirely without pro- 
visions. 

Varberg fortress is known 
particularly for its annual 
festival of drama even 
Hamlet has been known to 
desert Elsinore for Varberg's 
battlements but its mu- 
seum contains two items of 
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particular interest. One is a button (to which I shall return later 
in the story of this voyage) and the other is the Bocksten man, for 
it was in the fields at Bocksten, not far from Varberg, that a farmer 
was ploughing his field when he noticed that the share had turned 
up some long and fair hair attached to a rather leathery fragment 
of skin. He at once reported the fact and the body lying in the 
earth was promptly excavated with the greatest care; when, to the 
surprise not only of the farmer but of the police also, it turned out 
that the corpse was not that of the victim of some comparatively 
recent murder but of a young individual who had been executed 
during the fourteenth century. Just who the Bocksten man was, or 
of what crime he was judged guilty, will never be known, but after 
execution he was buried in a peat bog and a stake was driven 
through his clothed body to prevent him from walking. His 
special interest, however, lay in his excellent state of preservation, 
for though little but the skeleton remained of the materials of his 
body the peat had prevented the decay of his clothing, which is 
now to be seen displayed on a dummy in the Varberg museum* 
What is more, the Bocksten man's clothes are the only set of gar- 
ments of the period in existence though of course the style is 
known from occasional sketches in medieval manuscripts and illu- 
minated psalters. He wore crude and heavy leather shoes inside 
which his feet were bound in puttee-like lengths of coarse cloth; 
he had separate leggings more after the fashion of a modern 
fisherman's outfit than of one-piece trousers, and he wore a pull- 
over jacket and a long cape with an opening for the right arm, with 
which he carried his staff, or wielded his weapons or implements, 
On his head he had a cowl-hat in one piece with the jacket, ending 
in a long rat-tail or liripipe which hung down to his waist over the 
back of his cape. We were sorry that this simple fellow had met a 
violent death at the hands of the rough law of his age, but grateful 
that the circumstances of his burial had kept his curious clothing 
so beautifully intact for ourselves, six centuries later. Liripipes 
have gone out of fashion for men, but they must have been very 
becoming though there may well have been a temptation for 
small boys to knot two of them together when the owners' backs 
were turned. 
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At Varberg the unexpected action of the forces of nature com- 
pelled us to change our plans. We had arrived there on the Tuesday 
evening, fully intending to move on as soon as possible to Gote- 
borg, where we would turn in to run up the Gota River and across 
Lake Vener, the third largest lake in Europe and more than 2,100 
square miles in area, to reach the western entrance of the Gota 
Canal at Sjotorp. When we had arrived at the Port of Gothenburg 
an inland trip of 345 miles across the country to Stockholm would 
lie before us, and here at Varberg we were within a few hours of the 
winding river channel with which the crossing of Sweden would 
begin. We had already put behind us nearly the whole of our journey 
along the open coast, for even at Varberg the edge of the land was 
flanked with rocky islets, and a few hours further up the shore we 
would be able to cut through behind them and have a sheltered 
run, whatever the weather might decide to do. Had we known what 
was to happen during the later part of the week we would certainly 
not have put in to Varberg at all, in which case we would not have 
seen the Bocksten man but we might perhaps have reached the 
Gota Canal. Alternatively, had we been passing up the Gota River 
above Goteborg on the Friday afternoon the Commodore could 
have had a decidedly unpleasant experience. 

On the Wednesday morning a storm from the south-west began 
to blow, and after an abortive attempt to turn round the skerries 
and reefs outside the fairway we put back again and waited. On 
Thursday the rain fell in sheets, the wind howled around the castle 
gateway, lightning flashed across the sky and the waves began to 
thump so hard on the outer side of the breakwater that some of 
them flung their exploded bulk high in the air to fall inside the 
still water of the harbour basin. On Friday there was still no sign 
of any falling off of the wind, and although we were anxious to 
proceed there was no prospect of doing so and we had to occupy 
ourselves with filling the fuel sacks with chips and plank ends from 
the timbering activities around the port, and in walking down the 
coast by the Subbeberget lighthouse. 

On the Saturday morning we were delighted to detect the first 
signs of an easing of the storm. The spray now only rarely came 
over the wall* and for the first time we found that when we emptied 
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the garbage pail over the breakwater the refuse did not rise up to 
fly over our heads and litter the sheltered promenade of the jetty. 
In the middle of the morning we went up to the town for a final 
delicious coffee and cream cake, and we were just assuring our- 
selves that another few hours would take us to the entrance of the 
famous water-route across Sweden when we happened to see the 
double-page spread of photographs in a newspaper which was 
being read by a couple at the next table, 'Sam om enjattehand hade 
rort omkring\ the headline read, and though we were not yet pro- 
ficient enough in Swedish to know that this meant 4 Just as though 
stirred by the hand of a giant 5 the photographs showed an astonish- 
ing mess of overturned sheds, oil tanks, railway wagons, part of a 
factory, and half a mile of bank, all mixed up in a river. What was 
more, there were plenty of references to the Gota Alv and to Lille 
Edet a place where, as we happened to know, one of the ship 
locks on the Gota River (or Gota Alv) was situated. 

Hurriedly buying a paper we accosted the passers-by until we 
found one who could translate it for us, and as he confirmed our 
fears that the Gota River had been somewhat blocked by a land- 
slide on the previous afternoon we ran down to the harbour office 
to make further enquiries. We now learned that the entire side 
of the Gota River had given way at Lille Edet, just below the lock, 
and so much clay and rock had been deposited in the bed that the 
stream was virtually dammed and not even the smallest craft 
could hope to pass over the debris. Annoying though this was to 
ourselves aboard the Commodore, it was even more infuriating for 
the masters of more than a hundred and twenty sea-going vessels 
trapped on the wrong side of the fall and cut off from all exit to 
the sea. These ships had been up to the inland ports on Lake 
Vener, which was reached by the Gota River through six locks, 
including the famous flight of four at Trollhattan. The modern 
locks, built in 1916, could take ships up to 285 feet by 41 feet beam, 
whereas the older Gota Canal locks leading out of Vener eastward 
towards the Gulf of Bothnia were only available for ships up to 
105 feet by 23! handsomely large locks for an inland canal, but 
too small for the pit-prop and timber ships now cut off in the lake. 
Only the schooners might manage to escape by the Gota Canal 
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and so reach Goteborg by doubling round the south of Sweden, 
and even if this increased the length of the run between Vener and 
the port from forty-five miles to eight hundred it was preferable to 
the fate of the larger vessels, which had no choice but to wait until 
a channel had been dredged. A survey of the damage had already 
been made, we were told, and it was estimated that at least six 
weeks of dredging and embanking would be needed until the smaller 
vessels could pass, and perhaps three months would go by before 
a channel large enough for the five-thousand-ton ships had been 
cleared. Three months, or maybe even longer, the harbour-master 
assured us. 

A landslide capable of holding up a hundred sea-going ships for 
months on end is fortunately a rare phenomenon, but slips have 
occurred on several occasions in the valley of the Gota Alv, and 
one of them carried away thirty houses. Indeed, the river bed is so 
liable to landslides that every time one takes place there is serious 
discussion of the possibility of abandoning the Gota course and 
cutting a new ship canal from Lake Vener to Uddevalla instead, to 
reach the sea some thirty miles further northward. The fault is in 
no way that of the river authority but rather of the formation of the 
bed itself, for the Gota valley is U-shaped in section, ice-polished 
and smooth from the glaciers, and partly filled with clay and glacial 
rubbish through which the strong flow of the stream has cut a 
river channel Heavy rains can cause water to flow down the hill- 
sides to pass under the clay and lubricate the smooth sloping sur- 
face on which it rests, and then the whole mass of land at the foot 
of the hills can slip further down. This was what had now happened 
at Lille Edet, with tremendous destruction in the area of the paper 
works, and loss of life among the workmen there. Indeed the pic- 
tures of the factory wreckage were enough to make us thankful 
that we had not been steaming up the Gota Alv aboard the Com- 
modore on the Friday afternoon. 

Cut off as we now were from the Gota Canal it was obvious that 
that particular part of our trip would have to be deferred until 
later, and deciding to explore the coast beyond Goteborg instead 
we set off on the Sunday morning as soon as the summer twilight 
began to lighten, for although the thunder was rolling and the 
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rain was falling in torrents there was no trace of wind and the sea 
was beaten out flat by the falling water. On our way we passed 
over an area marked on the chart with an orange line and the note 
Yarning for Ankring och Tr dining, and we did not need to know 
much Swedish to guess that this meant that we were warned 
against anchoring and trawling; and when we found the skerries 
themselves embraced by another orange line with the slogan Cram 
for Fdstnings Skyddsomrdde we did not bother to consult The Baltic 
Pilot but assumed that this warned us from shrimping or bathing 
or some other such innocent pursuit. Had we at that time been 
familiar with Swedish pronunciation and the relationship of many 
Swedish words to the German we would certainly have spotted 
that the phrase meant something quite different, yet it was in true 
if rather English innocence that we threaded the beautiful and 
narrow channels between the rocky islets to draw in at the little 
fishing harbour of Tangen on the island of Styrso, and went ashore 
to wander over the rocks on this, the first of the Kattegat islands on 
which we had yet landed. 

By now the weather was glorious. The storm had vanished, the 
sun was shining brightly from the morning sky, and the week- 
enders were weaving slowly in and out of the rocks and islets in 
the hundreds of little sailing boats and fishing launches. A hundred 
feet up on the height of the rocks we looked out over the roof tops 
of the fishermen's cottages, far across a blue sea studded so thickly 
with bare and polished islands that there was more land than water. 
In the broader channel a few miles ahead the big ships were coming 
and going in the entrance channel to Goteborg, and nearer at hand 
the white ferry-boats forged busily from one island jetty to another. 
A hundred miles of this enchanting coast lay ahead of us, with 
skerries so numerous that there must have been several hundred 
islets within sight of where we stood. We wandered happily about 
Styrso, looking into the gardens or scrambling over the rocks until 
at the end of the morning we sauntered back to where the COM- 
modore lay. It was then that we discovered what Skyddsomrdd 
meant, for a courteous but firm and somewhat worried harbour- 
master was waiting aboard the fishing-boat against which we lay, 
ready to intercept us. 
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'SkyddsomrddeT he declared. And as we still appeared puzzled 
he picked up our chart and showed us the orange line. We gathered 
that it was forbjudt to enter the area, and when he brought out a 
form in English on which we were to state whence we had come 
and whither we were going, and why we had entered the Forbidden 
Defence Area at all, the answer to this last question might simply 
have been entered as 'Failure to consult Baltic Pilot, Vol. /, pp. 29 
and 157', where the matter was set out in great detail. There was 
to be no stopping; foreign vessels must keep entirely to the through 
channel; all foreign ships must have a pilot. We had stopped, we 
had no pilot, and we had been nosing about among the islands just 
as we felt inclined, so we could do no more than apologise, smile, 
and hope that our English naivete had not given offence. Our 
visitor bowed himself out, having indicated by signs and tapping 
the dial of his watch that we could be out of Styrso in thirty minutes 
or. ... Or what? We did not wait to see, but left the Skyddsomrdde 
by the shortest possible route. 

I do not intend here to give any account of Goteborg, for that 
fine city falls more properly within the compass of the canal 
voyage across Sweden from which we were now debarred, but 
which only two months later we were able to undertake. In fact 
the re-opening of the Gota River was to lead not to the Gota 
Canal alone, but to so many other waterways of astonishing beauty 
that the Commodore* $ explorations of them form a volume on their 
own the fifth book of her autobiography of which this is the 
fourth. I shall merely relate that we decided to allow her to run up 
the Gota Alv to where the river divided some twelve miles above 
Goteborg, and there to swing round beneath the ruins of the bulky 
fortress of Bohus and return towards the sea by way of the northern 
branch of the river, the Nordre Alv, a truly beautiful stream which 
curled away to wash the foot of the rocky lump on which the castle 
stood and led down through rich farmland from which rocky 
mounds set with dense clumps of pines protruded like tumuli. 
Three miles downstream of the junction she brought us round a 
bend to where a pair of tall wooden towers with overhanging gables 
flanked the river on either bank like overgrown granary hoists 
from some north German port. On nearer approach we noticed 
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that the river was crossed from side to side by what appeared to 
be a boom but was in fact the top of a movable dam. The northern 
bank was provided with a small lock behind the tower, but from 
the dimensions given on the notice we could see that it was too 
narrow and too short even for the Commodore, though it doubtless 
served for sailing dinghies and very small fishing-boats; and as our 
Baltic Pilot did not even mention the Nordre Alv, let alone the 
barrage, w^e were pleasantly surprised to find that here, where she 
had in no way expected it, the Commodore was to have the privilege 
of passing through that rarity of hydraulic engineering, a 'flash'. 

The blowing of our hand trumpet summoned the keeper, and 
soon we could see the huge wheels turning in the gables of the high 
towers. One half of the dam tipped and began to submerge, and 
when we were given the green light we could slide on the flush of 
water to drop the few inches to the level of the lower reach and 
run down the lovely river towards the sea. If this was the first 
flash we had ever negotiated it was likely to be the last, for such 
a device is now extremely uncommon, if not unique. 

Before pen-locks with upper and lower gates were installed on 
the Thames all the locks on that river were flashes, and at least 
one of them persisted down to the present century* There used 
also to be a flash at Dog-in-a-Doublet on the River Nene* and no 
doubt they were common in former centuries, but today there are 
none in Britain and the race is almost extinct. That the Nordre 
Alv flash is quite a modern affair may seem surprising, but it 
serves a rather unusual purpose for which it is admirably contrived- 
Single gates to dam a river and increase the depth of the suc- 
cessive reaches were invented by the Chinese in the third century 
B.C., and the system of flashes on the Thames was very similar. 
Two reaches of river were separated by a weir, which had the 
effect of making a step in the water level, and when a boat was to 
pass from one reach to the other a part of the weir could be pulled 
out or dropped flat to the bottom to leave a space. Naturally enough 
the water raced through the gap, and a boat going downstream 
would be helped by the current, but a ship passing up the river 
had to be hauled through the hole with a windlass. The Nordre 
Alv dam, however, has a different purpose, for though ships can 
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pass it in exactly the same way (except that there is no winch) it 
was not built to deepen a shallow reach. Nowhere between Bohus 
Castle and the dam is there less than twenty feet of water in the 
river, whereas five miles further downstream the Nordre Alv 
shallows off to cross a mile of bar which prevents the use of the 
channel by any vessel drawing more than six feet of water. 

In fact the dam was not built to improve the Nordre Alv but to 
regulate the Gota Alv, the more southerly branch of the river 
which flows through Goteborg. Of the two streams into which the 
river divides at Bohus the Gota Alv is somewhat the smaller, and 
yet it has to provide enough of a flow to scour the channel in the 
harbour of Goteborg and also to supply the fresh water for the city 
itself. Westerly winds can raise the level at its mouth, making the 
river back up to such an extent that the salt from the sea can pene- 
trate as far upstream as the intake of the waterworks; or rather, 
that was the situation until the Nordre Alv dam was installed to 
block the larger of the two channels and force most of the flow 
from Lake Vener to make its way towards the sea by the Goteborg 
Channel, which is thus kept powerfully on the move. 

Out among the smooth and bare humps of the skerries once 
more we wound in and out between the marks until we reached the 
kummel or cairn leading round the corner of Klaveron into the 
Albrektssunds Canal. This canal is perhaps half a mile in length 
and a third of it consists of a cut blasted straight through a 
promontory of Klaveron, for all the world like the Corinth Canal 
on a small scale. It was one of the lesser enterprises of the great 
Swedish canal engineer Nils Ericson, whose more famous enter- 
prises included the 'new* or second of the three flights of locks at 
TroUhattan Falls, and above all the Dalslands Canal, with its 
astonishing aqueduct leaping across a gorge, over which the 
Commodore was to have the distinction of carrying the Red Ensign 
for the first time in the history of that remarkable waterway. The 
Albrektssunds Canal might appear at first sight to have no purpose 
whatsoever, for the harbour of Marstrand to which it leads has 
two other broader and deeper entrances; but this cut and the newer 
and very much longer Soten canal further north were made to 
bypass the only short stretches of water in the hundred miles of 
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coast between Goteborg and Stromstad which were exposed to the 
open sea, and so provide a protected route over the entire distance. 

The massive tower of the Karlsten fortress at Marstrand, some- 
what spoiled in appearance by the radar scanner revolving on its 
roof, had been visible to us for several miles peeping above the 
top of Klaveron, but only when we came out of the canal cut into 
the Marstrand roadstead did the castle itself appear quite suddenly 
in all its forbidding strength, overshadowing the waterfront of the 
shops and hotels and restaurants with their pretty colourwashed 
faces, and the rows of smart yachts and busy fishing-boats lying 
along the quarter mile of quayside. Impregnable the Karlsten cer- 
tainly looked, and impregnable it was believed to be, yet it fell to 
the ingenuity of Tordenskjold, the young and resourceful Danish 
commander, more corsair than professional admiral, whose as- 
tounding exploits up and down the Swedish coast at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century were a source of amazement and delight 
to the Danes and Norwegians and of just as great embarrassment 
to King Charles XII of Sweden. 

Determined to reduce the Karlsten, Tordenskjold had little 
difficulty in landing on Marstrandson and occupying the town, 
but he realized at once that a direct assault on the Karlsten fort 
could not possibly be successful, particularly with the compara- 
tively small force which he had at his command. He therefore 
resorted to one of his ingenious tricks and he wrote a note to the 
Swedish commander to demand surrender, informing him that the 
whole of Marstrand was packed with Danish troops and that a 
further twenty thousand men were on their way. Further resistance 
would be futile, he suggested, and could only result in the whole 
town being reduced to ashes in the bombardment. And if by any 
chance the fortress commander, Colonel Dankwert, should not 
believe what he said, then he might send down an officer to view 
the Danish forces for himself. The commander fell for the ruse 
and he despatched a naval captain to inspect the mighty Danish 
army. Tordenskjold entertained the man to breakfast, gave him 
liberally to drink, and then took him out to review the troops of 
which, in fact, there were only a few hundred. As soon as^the 
Swede had turned the corner after inspecting the Danish soldiery 
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drawn up in one of the streets, the men stole quickly away, ran 
round the block, and formed their ranks again elsewhere in the 
town. All through the tour of inspection a group of Danish officers 
kept the captain so occupied in conversation that his befuddled 
mind never realized that he was reviewing the same men over and 
over again; on the contrary he was so impressed that he reported 
to Dankwert that Tordenskjold already had several thousand men 
in the town. 

For a moment the unfortunate Colonel Dankwert hesitated, 
but Tordenskjold promptly went up to the fortress with a couple 
of officers and shouted up to the commandant that the time of the 
ultimatum had nearly expired. Dankwert then signed, and marched 
out at the head of his garrison only to be sentenced to death by 
his government in the following year for having so foolishly sur- 
rendered. 

At Marstrand we lowered the dinghy with its miniature out- 
board motor and set out to explore the bays and rocks around the 
entrance sounds, and it was as we were returning from roaming 
over the scented and heather-clad hill-tops of one of the larger 
headlands of a neighbouring island that we saw a small open 
fishing-boat within a few feet of the shore but apparently defying 
all the efforts of its owner to dislodge it from a rock beneath the 
keel. Up to his waist in the water he was heaving and shoving, 
whilst a rather sedate family of holiday-makers sat helplessly in the 
boat. We cut in and ran alongside, intending to lighten his craft by 
taking one or two of his customers ashore until he had got the boat 
free, but the matter proved even simpler. Holding the dinghy 
tightly alongside we were able to give just the slight extra push 
with her motor which was all that was needed to bring the holiday 
party afloat again. The fisherman was a tall and cheerful fellow with 
flaxen hair and light blue eyes, a friendly powerful Viking of a 
man, full of beaming gratitude which stemmed partly from his own 
good nature but also, as we guessed by the smell, from the same 
strong liquor which had probably helped him to take his boat on 
the offshore rock. Welcoming us with arms flung wide in a gesture 
of loving embrace he leapt aboard to open the chain locker and 
pull out a bottle of akvavit, and he would not be satisfied until he 
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had poured a reasonable quantity down our throats; then he 
drained the bottle and waved us a cheery farewell as we returned 
to Marstrand. Perhaps we were not altogether surprised when later 
that same evening a roaring of some Scandinavian sea-song and a 
heavy thump on our catwalk announced that the fisherman was 
returning to thank us yet again for our small service, and as he 
stumbled down the companion ladder we noticed another nearly 
empty bottle of akvavit in his pocket and a full one under his arm. 
He evidently intended to make a night of it, and on board the 
Commodore too. 

Dealing with a benevolent but exuberant inebriate could be a 
more exacting business than making port in a storm or finding 
Halmstad in a fog, and it was one which had exercised our minds 
on several occasions from the Thames to the Kattegat or rather 
to the Skagerrak, which technically begins outside Marstrand 
harbour. The friendliness of befuddled sailormen had on several 
occasions led them to come aboard, and if it was easy enough for 
them to drop down the ladder into the boat it always proved more 
difficult to get them up to the quay again. Now that our Viking 
giant was aboard we did not wish him to drink himself insensible 
in the Commodore's saloon, but equally we had no wish to cause 
offence particularly to a man of tremendous strength and armed 
with a bottle. Besides, there was the whole matter of international 
relations, which could be just as important at Marstrand as at 
Lake Success and equally tricky from the point of view of sheer 
diplomacy. As the fisherman plied his bottle and embraced us all 
in turn to the resounding roar of his sea-shanties, borne on a 
breath which we expected at any moment to ignite from the saloon 
lamp, we wondered how we were going to proceed with him. Our 
conversation was not brilliant, for language was rather an intract- 
able barrier on either side, but he seemed to be enjoying himself 
thoroughly none the less so much so that the inhabitants of 
Marstrand soon began to hasten to the waterfront and gather out- 
side the hatch, drawn by the astounding volume of his lurching 
song. 

Standing at a prudent distance the awed and silent crowd peered 
over the quayside, and apart from the suggestion that we should 
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throw the poor man into the harbour the only attempt at assistance 
came from an elderly sea captain who began to upbraid the tousle-* 
headed Nils in a voice of good-humoured authority, exhorting 
him to remember the wife and children to whom it was his duty to 
return at once. But this suggestion was not well received, and the 
blue-eyed Nils indicated somewhat vehemently that he was happy 
to remain where he was and drink another bottle of akvavit. 
Marstrand and its inhabitants could go to hell at least, that was 
what we imagined him to be saying from the shocked faces of the 
bystanders for he himself intended to stay aboard with his 
friends the engelse. And to emphasize it he embraced us all once 
again in his ten-ton bearlike grasp and rendered another song with 
such force that the Commodore swayed with sheer emotion. 

It was just then that we had the happy idea of showing him our 
engine, and he peered at it with admiration. He himself had a 
Bolinder, he said. 

'Bolinder nogood/ we asserted roundly, shaking our heads to 
console him. 'Bolinder icke bra* (Bolinders, I should hastily say, 
are excellent engines in every way, but that was not the point just 
at that moment. We knew that sailormen tended to be proud of 
their engines, and this was a pride on which we might be able to 
work.) 

'Bolinder nogood?' Nils rose to the bait and stood up to lurch 
genially against the bulkhead. Bolinders were Svensk, he said, and 
primal 

We skated round the Svensk aspect as we did not want to be- 
come involved in an argument about nationalities, and we merely 
repeated our unwarranted assertion. 'Bolinder nogood. No start.' 
And we squeezed past him to walk slowly up the ladder, carrying 
the precious bottle of akvavit, which we stood on the quayside. 
The crowd surged back out of range and we asked them not to 
interfere. 

Nils began to climb the ladder. 'Jag har en bra motor . . .' he 
began, coming up a step at a time and reaching for the bottle, which 
quickly moved a yard or two further along the quayside. 'Jag 
har. . . .' 

And so, little by little, our fisherman friend followed the bottle 
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to where it eventually came to rest on his own boat alongside, 
whilst we pleasantly defied him to start the engine and demon- 
strate its famous powers. 'Whoosh . . .' we said. 'Bara ire knop 
jar 

Only three knots, indeed! He would be delighted to show us 
that his Bolinder would start easily, and could take him at seven, 
even eight knots. For a while he stood on tiptoe on the rocking 
gunwale with that astonishing balance that sailormen seem to 
possess when afloat even if on land they can hardly walk, and then 
he jumped down to bend over the engine cover and fumble with 
the fuel cock and the ignition. Whilst he did so we quietly untied 
his lines, silently pushed out the bows, and with a long and slow 
but powerful heave on the stern sent the craft out into the water 
of Marstrand harbour. For a while a sound of furious cranking 
and muttered exclamations of impatience came to us across the 
water and then the engine roared and the boat leapt forward to 
disappear across the harbour in demonstration of its seven knots 
or was it eight? Standing on the gunwale again with all the assur- 
ance of an acrobat he made a circuit or two in the roadstead before 
taking his departure with a final exuberant wave of his arms. Soon 
the sound of shanties drifting faintly down the night air from the 
direction of Klaveron told us that in the exhilaration of being at 
sea with his beloved boat and his faithful Bolinder he had already 
forgotten his friends the engelse. 

There can surely be no lovelier coast than that of the Swedish 
county of Bohuslan, nor any that can provide more opportunity for 
the boatman whether in a motorboat or a sailing yacht or a dinghy. 
As far as Norway the paradise of the thousands of islands extends 
along the shore, some of them mere stones a yard or two across 
and rising only a few inches above the surface, others broad and 
flat or sheer and stately, like Bratton with its handsome dome of 
the Blakullen towering more than four hundred feet over the 
fishermen's cottages at its foot. The outermost skerries are so 
dashed and worn by the thunderous impact of the winter storm- 
waves that hardly a plant or alga can take a precarious hold in the 
crannies of the smooth and salt-washed rock, but below the surf- 
line their steeply falling sides break out into a brilliant luxuriance 
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of seaweeds and creatures of the rocks. Swimming round the islets 
we could watch the small fishes darting in and out of the waving 
fronds, the purple starfish creeping slowly over the grey stone, and 
the brown crabs scuttling from boulder to boulder. A stately 
brownish eel would glide from the darkness of a crevice to stare 
at the strange human who had come to explore around the edge of his 
little kingdom; a large eel too, waiting beady-eyed to be grabbed 
in the hand, but too lithe and muscular to be held as we soon 
discovered for ourselves. Long elegant sea anemones stretched out 
their thin bodies, violet and translucent white or pink, and massive 
jellyfish drifted past, orange red and fleshy, and trailing a couple of 
yards of filaments thickly set with the microscopic minefields of 
paralysing poisonous darts. 

Away from the islets which took the first shock of the waves the 
skerries could grow sea-pink and sea-lavender, and a whole cata- 
logue of gay and colourful rock-plants and salt-lovers among the 
tufts of coarse grass. Many had patches of a tall double dianthus 
of deep pink, and here and there we found a diminutive creeper 
which stretched from crevice to crack, its wiry stems set with tiny 
oval leaves and miniature flowers of a deep purple. Both these we 
were able to collect and to carry home to the more domestic rocks 
of our own English garden, but although they flourished easily 
they lost all those characteristics which had made them so parti- 
cularly beautiful in their original home. Perhaps there was a lack 
of salt in the air or their new diet was too rich, or the atmosphere of 
London somehow changed the relative growth rates of their various 
parts, for though the pink grew luxuriantly it became lanky and 
short-petalled and devoid of all the richness of its Swedish hue, 
whilst the creeper grew fast and coarsely, its leaves many times as 
large as before and the flowerets not tiny and purple as once they 
had been, but dull, off-white, and thoroughly uninteresting. Yet it 
was our fault and not that of the plants, and we could never bring 
ourselves to root them out as failures. 

Still further back towards the mainland an island might carry a 
thick matting of heather, and when right away from the spray and 
the beating of the surf the rocky mounds were densely wooded 
with spruce and pine and sometimes with birch, and with bright 
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tapering junipers and evergreens so perfectly shaped that they 
appeared as though trained and clipped by a head gardener skilled 
in topiary. Beneath the trees grew bilberries and raspberries and 
strawberries in ample supply to fill the dishes for the dessert course 
of our evening meal each day, but the most overwhelming sensa- 
tion of the islands was that they belonged to the birds. 

Our upward run was made in June, and in the heat of the clear 
midday sun we drew in towards one of the innumerable islets 
which lay perhaps ten miles in from the outermost rocks and in 
the shipping channel to Uddevalla. The island was Lille Farholm, 
and creeping into one of its bays we approached to within a few 
yards of the shore and let go the anchor we had not then 
realized that many of the islands were so steep-to that we could 
nose the Commodore right up and moor her safely alongside. 
Swimming ashore we rambled over the springy heather crown 
above the pines on the cliffs, and at once the shining black-and- 
white greater black-backed gulls rose to cluck at us in their deep 
hoarse voices and the herring gulls soared up to add their high- 
pitched screams. Eggs lay everywhere in the broad nests of dead 
grass and seaweed, and little speckled chicks froze to turn them- 
selves so skilfully into mere pebbles that it was a while before we 
noticed them at all. The herring gulls kept up their complaint high 
above us but the black-backed parents swooped in powerful dives 
ending in a roar of the air through their outspread primaries as 
they braked and swerved upwards close above our heads. Lille 
Farholm was theirs, and they knew it. 

Down on the shores of other islands we found the rough scrapes 
and excellently camouflaged eggs and chicks of shrill-piping 
hysterical oystercatchers, or a tiny skerry might hide among its 
heather tufts the warm and deliciously soft down nests of the 
eiders which squatted tightly over the brood with an eye cocked 
for the black-heads that would swoop to pounce on their eggs or 
chicks if they were left unguarded. There were guillemots on the 
steep cliff-faces, and puffins and mergansers, great northern divers, 
and others which we could not identify. Sweeping out from the 
flatter islets with sandy shores the parent terns dipped ceaselessly 
into the water of the fjord to snatch the fish for the ever hungry 
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mouths of their fluffy youngsters. We too were provided with a 
supper offish, not by the birds but by a friendly visitor near whose 
summer cottage we happened to lie when we dropped anchor for 
the night in the beautiful Vindo Bay. Rowing out from the shore 
he came to lay a couple of fresh-caught cod at our door and a 
cod straight from the sea can be more delicious than a fishmonger 
might ever imagine. 

For day after day we made our leisurely way through the seem- 
ingly endless but magnificent stretch of islands intersected by a 
maze of deep but often very narrow channels marked by brooms 
and sticks, crosses and cairns and beacons. Sometimes there would 
not be a boat or a hut or even a tree in sight, and then we would 
turn a bend to run through some such exquisite channel as that 
of the Hamburgsund and find that at the foot of the steep purple 
hillsides the shores were dotted with little hamlets facing each 
other across a narrow neck of water, or from around some bluff 
rock the deep chug-chug of a heavy engine might announce the 
approach of a sturdy fishing vessel threading its way homeward 
after weeks at sea off the Scottish coast or the North Sea Banks, or 
of a coaster laden with barrels of herring newly salted at one of the 
island villages. 

Generally the skerry villages lay towards the edge of the island 
belt, far enough from the mainland coast to be within quicker 
reach of the open sea, yet protected from the storms by at least one 
row of rocks and skerries. Kladesholmen and Fiskebackskil, 
Mollosund and Smogen, each was a thriving community of houses 
so densely packed towards the water's edge that the buildings 
appeared to be elbowing each other off the rock into the sea. Some, 
like Gullholmen, were so entirely insular that such a thing as a 
motor-car could never reach them not that there would have 
been anywhere to drive to and even in those communities which 
lay on islands large enough to bear a road the streets were for the 
most part mere narrow lanes of cobbles between houses set so close 
that no vehicle could pass. 

Surrounded by their roses and hollyhocks and nasturtiums the 
cottages of the fishermen lay well back from the water, perched 
without need of foundations on the steeply sloping rock of the 
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island, for the water's edge had to be reserved for the all important 
fishing-houses on which the life of the community depended. Only 
the rear edge of these would be on the shore and their fronts 
ranged out into the water, roughly propped on columns of piled 
stones straddled by stout beams of fir and fronted by the jetties 
which reached out into the sound or bay to await the return of their 
own individual boats, the broad, white-painted ships of oak, more 
heavily built than those of the Belts or of the Baltic shores of 
Sweden and capable of fighting their way home through a North 
Sea gale. 

Single-storied and sharp-gabled, the wooden fishing-houses 
were almost invariably daubed with the familiar and beautiful red 
of Falun, but here and there one might be of a dull ochreous 
yellow. Their outsides were hung like museums with grappling 
irons and lobster-pots, sweep-nets and flag-markers, floats of dark 
green glass or their modern plastic relatives of pale cream. There 
were red-tipped floats of wood, hoopnets and coils of line, and 
often a scrolled board above the door bore the name either of a 
former boat now gone or of the ship which still belonged to the 
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master of the house, the carved lettering usually flanked on either 
side by the blue and gold ensign of Sweden. Throughout the village 
the air was heavy with a delicious scent compounded of the tar from 
the tanks in which the nets and ropes were dipped, and the blue 
kippery fumes from the smoking and curing establishments, the 
whole seasoned by the rather bitter aroma of the ling backbones 
and heads heaped on some island rock half a mile distant for the 
gulls to pick them clean. 

The ling were to be the lutfisk for the whole nation, a Christmas 
speciality more traditional than the turkey of England, and in June 
the islanders of Bohuslan were occupied with its preparation from 
early sunrise until late at night. At Skarhamn ('Skerryport' one 
might say) we squeezed between the red wooden walls of a pair of 
fishing-houses to see the business for ourselves, and though amid such 
a bustle of activity we hesitated to distract the people from their 
work it was quickly made clear to us that we were particularly 
welcome. Did not the Commodore share the same sea, in however 
humble a capacity? 

'Hallo there, stranger. Come right along in.' It was the familiar 
welcome of a Swede who had emigrated to the United States and 
had returned in middle age to his own village, and it came from a 
powerful man who was engaged in slicing out the heavy backbones 
with his sharp scimitar-sized knife. He was the butcher, but this 
was no time to be in his shop he could leave that to a young 
daughter and spend his days down at the fishing-house of his 
brother-in-law, for when the boats came in with the ling there was 
more than enough work for all. 

It was only for six weeks at this time of year that the ling were 
running off Rockall and the Shetlands and in one or two other 
favourite haunts. The beamy boats of the skerry men followed 
them, swept them up by the thousand, and came home to tie up 
at their own respective jetties and haul the catch up from the holds 
to slop it into steel barrows. The grey cod-like creatures, two or 
three feet long, were wheeled to the inshore end of the staging 
where a stocky executioner stood with his heavy axe and a solid 
block cut from the base of a tree. Whack, and the headsman tossed 
the body to the bench behind, where the butcher and his companions 
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rove up the fish with their knives and sliced out the backbones. 
Splash and another boned torso would slide into one of the 
great wooden vats of brine, where a lad stirred the fish with a 
wooden spade until they were ready to be scooped from the soupy 
fluid and slopped on to the long tables in the shed, where the girls 
and the women deftly stretched them out and inserted a row of 
pointed wooden stays to straddle the flesh from side to side. 

Spanning the jetty like the uncompleted framework of a huge 
gabled roof was a long and tall scaffolding as large as the fishing- 
house itself, and here the fish were being hung to dry for a week 
or two in the sun and air until cured. The newcomers hung still 
and soft, but those which had been dangling for several days were 
already lighter and harder, and as the breeze twisted them they 
struck against each other and rattled like boards. A month or two 
more, and the scaffolding would be bare, the fish stored away for 
December, when all across Sweden the housewives would begin 
to soak the dried carcases, and add all the special touches which 
would transform the stiff and leathery flesh into a dish which could 
hardly have become traditional if it were not delicious. 

In winter the bare skerries must be bleak indeed and not en- 
tirely free of tragedy, for however picturesque to the landsman the 
life of the fishing communities of Bohuslan may be, it is one of 
danger too. Outside the church on a smooth rocky knoll over- 
looking Skarhamn's harbour we noticed the simple memorial of 
stone facing out to sea, on which were cut year by year the names 
of those who had put out into the Skagerrak to sail away to the 
Shetlands or to the fishing grounds off Iceland, and who had never 
returned. This was a small village, yet hardly a year had gone 
without a fresh name being added to the stone, and sometimes the 
six or eight lost on a single day indicated that somewhere in the 
wideness of the northern seas one of the sturdy wooden ships of 
Skarhamn's little fishing fleet, boxing and sparring in her cus- 
tomary battle with the gale-blown waves, had met with disaster 
and had gone down with all hands. 

It was not until we landed at Grebbestad and explored a short 
way back from the coast that we came to realize how far back in 
time the ships of this coast can trace their ancestry. The villages 
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now had their telephone and electric light, and their ships on the 
sea and their ploughs on the land were driven by motor, but from 
the distant past the great expanses of the rock-carved drawings on 
the smooth stones of Tanum heath told us that long ago the sailors 
in their ships had put out into the same waters. Buried for hun- 
dreds of years beneath a thin layer of soil and peat, in recent times 
these delightful sketches had been laid bare by wind or landslip 
as fresh and perfect as when they were first laboriously chiselled 
in the granite, and though they had all the appearance of being 
recent the date of their carving could be deduced from the objects 
drawn. The swords of the warriors were in the typical style of 
actual bronze weapons dug up in many Scandinavian sites a 
proof that these remarkable works of art were necessarily later than 
Neolithic; but on the other hand they must have been executed 
before writing came into use in the Iron Age, for not a single rune 
has been found in association with the drawings, and since many 
of them are clearly commemorative of great events this would be 
unthinkable if writing had existed at the time they were cut. The 
great rune-stone outside Tanum Church is from about A.D. 400, 
but the rock-drawings of Fossum and Aspeberget and Litsleby go 
back to about a thousand years before Christ. 

These rock-pictures with their hundreds of men and women 
and animals tell much about the life of the people who inhabited 
the coast three thousand years ago. Already there was cultivation, 
for one of the Tegneby sketches shows two animals harnessed to a 
plough; but most striking of all are the ships, of which whole 
fleets are depicted. Large craft, with their stems sometimes curving 
up to end in the head of an animal, none of them show any trace 
of mast or sail and the oars of the rowers must have been their sole 
means of propulsion; yet they were superbly built, and they must 
have presented a magnificent sight as they swept on their way 
through the same sounds and channels where today their oil- 
engined descendants chug smoothly out to sea to catch the herring 
and mackerel, and the ling for the Christmas celebration. 
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At Grebbestad the Commodore was in the same latitude as John 
/\o' Groats; and at Stromstad, the most northerly harbour on 
Sweden's west coast, she was level with the Orkneys. Yet she still 
had further to go, and emerging from the top of the Swedish 
skerries she moved up the long Sound of Sacken with the tall 
cliffs of Sweden rising three hundred feet on the starboard side and 
the first Norwegian islands of the Sando group half a mile away 
on the beam. Following the shore of Sweden as it curved round 
eastwards she was soon entering the Svinesund the 'Swinsound* 
of Samuel Pepys and as the channel narrowed in like the gorge 
of some great river we could see ahead to the graceful arch of the 
bridge which leaped the sound from cliff to cliff at a height of 
nearly two hundred feet to join Norway and Sweden somewhere 
up in the air. Far from disfiguring the narrow gorge the clean curve of 
the giant span made it all the more impressive, and our only regret 
was that we could not easily land to run up for the view from above. 
The bridge was modern, and before the great feat of its construc- 
tion was accomplished there was a bridge of boats down on the 
water and earlier still a ferry. The pretty ferryman's cottage still 
stood on the Norwegian side of the strait, and among the travellers 
who passed over by boat in the 1820*8 was the English traveller 
Derwent Conway. Perhaps it was curiosity which led him there, 
for he recorded that the owner of the little inn on the Swedish 
shore 'had made a good fortune, owing to the extreme beauty of 
his daughter, by which travellers were induced to stop and take 
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refreshment at his house rather than at any other place between 
Uddevalla and Frederickshald [Halden]. She did not come up to 
my ideas of perfect beauty, but was perhaps as near the ideal as a 
real woman ought to be. In compliance with the universal custom 
I ordered refreshment, and was waited on by this rare beauty.' 

Several miles beyond the bridge heavy rafts of lumber were 
marshalled along the shores awaiting their turns to be towed in 
past the island of Bratt0en to the wood-processing mills of the 
River Tiste at Halden. We too followed the same route, and as we 
abandoned our course up the frontier-line in midstream and cut 
round the broad wooded dome of the island we passed into Nor- 
way, just outside the town itself. The sun was far enough down for 
the cliffs to cast their shadows across the water but ahead of us it 
threw a brilliant glow of orange pink full on the face of the massive 
castle of Frederiksten which topped the steep hill at the back of 
the harbour. We swung in to the steamer basin beyond the docks, 
and a strong and brawny policeman came towards us. He was 
everything that we might have imagined a Norwegian to be, with 
pale straw-coloured hair and a bronzed but slight colouring to his 
broad face. He smiled at us with his eyes of pale blue and bade us 
welcome to Norway. 

'A fine castle you have there/ we said with a nod towards the 
Frederiksten. 

Tes.' He drew himself up proudly. 'And it has saved our land 
three times from the Swedes.' Which was true enough, for it 
was this fortress which had held up the advance of the victorious 
Charles XII. The town of Halden fell, but the citizens themselves 
burned their houses to the ground and fled to the woods rather 
than let their homes become quarters for the enemy, and the fort- 
ress on the hillside over the harbour held out desperately under a 
very able commander. Halden's part in saving the country was 
remembered with intense pride by Norwegians, and not only by 
the policeman who came to inspect our passports, for to them the 
battle of Frederikshald was what Waterloo once was to the English, 
and Halden had earned an honour accorded to no other city or 
town of Norway that of being mentioned by name in the national 
anthem. 
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The fate of Charles XII in 1718 was also to lead to the famous lines 
of Johnson's paraphrase of a satire of Juvenal in The Vanity of 
Human Wishes 

On what foundation stands the warrior" s pride? 
How just his hopes let Swedish Charles decide; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 
No dangers fright him, and no labours tire; 
O'er love, o'er force, extends his wide domain, 
Unconquer'd lord of pleasure and of pain; 



But did not chance at length her error mend? 
Did no subverted empire mark his end? 
Did rival monarchsgive the fatal wound? 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground? 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress, and a dubious hand; 
He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

A petty fortress, Samuel Johnson had said, but the description 
was hardly appropriate for such a majestic and solid citadel, and as 
we walked among its massive battlements and climbed the for- 
midable bastions it reminded us of the grim forts of the valley of 
the Meuse. Whether the Swedes could ever have taken it is doubt- 
ful, but the death of their leader outside its walls quickly caused 
them to give up the siege and retire. 

As to the dubious hand it seems unlikely that historians will ever 
agree. To the Norwegians it was clear enough that one of their 
own competent marksmen had picked off the Swedish monarch, 
but to the Swedes this was unthinkable and many believed that 
their king had been assassinated. The circumstances could not 
have been better contrived to provide future generations with the 
opportunity for debate and research, for all that was known for 
certain was that when a parallel fortification was being dug within 
two hundred yards of the Frederiksten fort King Charles, in order 
to have a better view of the Norwegian position, climbed up from 
the ditch and leaned against the breastwork with his head above the 
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parapet and his arms on the top. One of his French officers remon- 
strated with him to take more care, but the remainder advised the 
man not to interfere. The more the king was warned, the more reck- 
less he became, they said. 

For a long while the king stood there, looking out towards the 
Norwegian fortress with his chin on one hand. Several times his 
officers must have passed below him, and it was only at the slight 
sound as his head at last fell to one side that those who were a little 
way behind him realized that he had for some time been dead, shot 
through the head. What was more, his hand was on the hilt of his 
sword, perhaps as though he had been about to draw upon an 
attacker. At least that was the story as related by some of the offi- 
cers, but there were tantalizing disagreements in matters of detail 
as there might well be on such an occasion. Several eminent 
officers and nobles were suspected of having murdered the king, 
and several others confessed on their death-beds or in delirium to 
having fired the fatal shot, even though not all of them were at 
Frederikshald at the time. 

There were other circumstances which supported the theory of 
murder, particularly the size of the wound, which was more 
compatible with a shot having been fired at close range and with 
sufficient force to break out through the skull again. Besides, 
Prince Frederick of Hesse was known to be scheming to ensure his 
own succession to the Swedish throne (he was married to the 
younger sister of Charles XII) and the death of the king in fact 
achieved his wishes. Whether or not the deed was that of an assassin 
has never been established, and the hand remains dubious to this 
day. On several occasions the body of the unfortunate king has 
been exhumed for further examination of the holes in his skull, 
but it is only comparatively recently that the button in Varberg's 
museum has been claimed to be the actual missile which made 
them. This hollow button, similar to those of the king's garments, 
had apparently been filled with lead and could have been used as a 
magic bullet on the principle that such a mighty king could only be 
slain with one of his own possessions. The Varberg button is said 
to be the right size for the wounds, and it surmounts the peculiar 
difficulty of the absence of scattered droplets of lead in the bone of 
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the skull such as are invariably formed by the heat of impact of a 
leaden bullet. Whether or not there is anything in the claim for 
Varberg's button, which was indeed dug up at Frederikshal, is for 
historians to judge, and now that the argument has moved from 
the consideration of mere motives into the fields of metallurgy and 
X-ray spectrography there is still plenty of scope left for the writers 
of degree theses. The arguments over Charles XIFs strange fate 
are still very far from being either settled or exhausted. 

Halden is a busy port trading in pulped and processed wood 
products from the timber reaching its mills by way of the River 
Tiste, a stream which passes through so many factories strung 
along its course that it reaches the Svinesund as a black and some- 
what smelly fluid. Not far upstream of the town is a flight of locks 
which was until comparatively recent times the tallest continuous 
flight in the world and is still the highest in Europe, and which was 
built by a local man of no training but of sound practical sense, 
Engebret Soot. This engineer drew up a scheme for canalizing the 
River Tiste to make a navigable waterway down which timber could 
be rafted to the Halden mills, and his magnificent four-step riser 
of the Brekke locks is still in continual use during the ice-free 
months. Leading round the steep rapids above Lake Femsj0en 
they climb ninety feet to the level of Lake Asperen, from where the 
waterway leads through other lakes and locks and sections of river, 
all the way to Skulerud, forty-five miles to the northward. Soot's 
Haldenvassdragets Kanal was built between 1852 and 1877 and it 
still fulfils the purpose he intended, for great quantities of timber 
are towed down the 0stf old lakes towards the factories at the Tiste 
port. One of the eighty-foot tugs still in use on the waterway is 
named after the engineer, and although one might expect such a 
busy and imposing ship to be modern and stream-lined the Enge- 
bret Soot was in fact the first of all the ships to come from the Nyland 
yard which in 1887 launched its hull No. 65 a passenger vessel 
which still navigates the canal six times a week in the summer 
months under the name Turisten. Had they been operating on any 
other waterway but the Tiste system both these vessels might long 
since have disappeared or been replaced, but in fact they were born 
and bred and perhaps must one day eventually die on a 
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waterway from which there is no exit. Even Soot's ingenuity was 
foiled by the 2i6-foot waterfall immediately above Halden, and 
though a thousand-yard chute can carry the logs thundering 
down past the waterfall to the pulpers and stewpots of the Halden 
factories the Engebret Soot and the Turisten can never descend 
from Lake Femsj0en to the port. Nor for that matter was the 
Commodore able to scale the same step in the opposite direction, 
and although the naval attache in London had suggested that she 
might conceivably be lifted by crane and carried round the falls 
on a lorry she considered that her ribs might not take kindly to 
the jolting. Nor was it at all clear how she could be taken off the 
trailer again at the top of the climb. Besides, the scheme really 
involved cheating, and although the trip along the Haldenvass- 
dragets Kanal was one she would dearly have liked to undertake 
she was not prepared to reach the Norwegian lakes by dishonest 
means. To have a propeller was fair enough, but hitchhiking on 
lorries was a very different matter. 

Nevertheless she was not willing to leave Scandinavia without 
reaching a Norwegian lake, and if the Tiste lakes were inaccessible 
there remained the possibility of visiting the Bandak lakes, by way 
of Norway's only other major canal, the Telemarkvassdraget, which 
included the Bandak and Nordsj0 navigation, of which we had 
found the picture in an old volume of the Children's Encyclopedia. 
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The idea of linking Lake Nordsj0 to the port of Skien for float- 
ing down the rafts of timber was mooted in the 1 830*8, and in 1849 
the engineer of the Haldenvassdraget was called in to decide upon 
the necessary works. Soot installed one lock at Skien and three at 
Loveid to take craft round the rapids, and eventually the Nordsj0- 
Skien canal was built to his design and opened to traffic in 1861. 
The locks were of dimensions liberal enough for trading vessels, 
and somewhat longer than those on the Gota Canal across Sweden 
& navigation which undoubtedly did much to inspire the 
Norwegians and Soot himself to enter the field of inland waterway 
construction at all. 

Above Lake Nordsj0 the only obstacle barring the way to the 
Bandak lakes was a long stretch of rapids on the river through 
which these waters emptied into Nordsj0 itself, and the success 
of the Nordsj0-Skien section led the timber interests and the state 
to deliberate the possibility of surmounting these rapids also. 
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Fourteen locks were at last constructed, and the Bandak-Nordsj0 
Canal was opened to traffic in 1892. Only a month or two before its 
completion it was visited by an English traveller, E. J. Goodman, 
who was able to pass through all of it except for the flight of four 
locks at Vrangfoss which were not then in commission. At Loveid 
he stood on the bow of the steamer 'to watch the water coming 
boiling and foaming in through the flood-gates in cascades of the 
purest white and emerald,' whilst the ship rose slowly through the 
three-chambered lock to reach Lake Nordsj0, 'from the broad 
bosom of which is viewed a succession of scenes that recall in some 
measure memories of our own Windermere and Ullswater.' At 
Vrangfoss he had to take a carriage round the uncompleted locks, 
but the rapids had already been dammed and converted into a new 
cascade so that 'the river, here about 120 feet broad, takes one leap 
to a depth of nearly as great, this magnificent cataract tossing and 
foaming over the rocks and rebounding in clouds of spray, which 
the breeze carries far along the river bank, and roaring with a 
thunderous voice that drowns all other speech.' He finished the 
trip aboard another passenger steamer operated on Lake Bandak 
by an English copper-mining firm. 

As its mere name implies, the Telemarkvassdragfet runs right 
through the ski-ing country and indeed from the town of Skien 
itself across the county of Telemark, which has given its name to 
that difficult heel-to-toe turning manoeuvre at high speed which 
breaks so many English legs on Swiss slopes and brings the bone- 
setters and doctors of the mountain cantons a reliable flow of 
expensive private patients. It does not cross the mountains, how- 
ever, and its summit at Lake Bandak is considerably lower than the 
watershed section of Sweden's Gota route. Apart from canoeists 
and the daily tourist steamers comparatively little shipping uses 
the waterway during the summer months when it is open to traffic, 
but now more than ever it is a vital channel for the supply of 
timber to the Skien mills and a quarter of a million cubic metres of 
logs are still floated down it every year. 

The system of flotation is simple but ingenious. Along the upper 
lakes the logs are hauled by boat to where floating rafting machines 
scoop them up and bind them into deep and solid bundles a hun- 
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dred feet in length just the size for the locks. As many as a 
hundred of these massive rafts will then be towed in file along the 
lake by one of three tugs which operate the entire supply, and at 
the top of the locks they are cast loose and left to be locked through 
by the flow of the paddle gear and sped on their way to Skien by 
the stream of the river. Even with the labour of locking, the amount 
of wood transported per man-hour or whatever other unit an 
economist might choose is very considerable, and no better or 
cheaper way of transporting timber could possibly be designed. 
The expanding wood-pulp industry of Norway guarantees a 
permanent use for both the Halden and Telemark waterways, and 
each of them is now carrying more traffic than ever before in its 
history, and if the ships are few the log rafts are almost beyond 
count. 

Having decided that the lumbering was something which she 
must see for herself, the Commodore turned in the basin below the 
castle of Frederiksten and swept down the Svinesund on the out- 
going current to make her way to Skien, eighty miles distant in an 
inlet of the southern coast of Norway. Quite apart from the canals 
the place was the former home of Ibsen, and there was also the 
prospect of seeing beavers, which The Norway Pilot stated to be 
particularly abundant in the area. From the eastern shore of the 
Skagerrak her course led through the rather scattered skerries and 
rocks towards the Oslo Fjord, three hours away, and she had already 
rounded the old lighthouse of Str0mtangen and was moving happily 
up the channel inside the island of Hank0 in the afternoon sun- 
shine when a heavy thump sent a shudder through her frame from 
end to end. At the same time her bows rose, then dipped steeply, 
and we instantly knocked her gear-lever to neutral to allow her to 
run free for the one object that it seemed important not to leave 
behind on the rocks of Norway was her propeller. 

There was perhaps a second or two of calm and then she surged 
up again and came to an abrupt halt. We clutched the sides of the 
windshield and heard the tins and pans falling to the galley floor 
below as she leaned gracefully to one side a little and then lay still, 
just as though comfortably nestling for the night in the pretty 
surroundings of the pinewoods on the shores around. 
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At first the explanation of our stranding appeared to be that we 
ourselves had misjudged the position of the submerged rock, 
which was indeed shown by a little square of dots on the chart and 
given the pretty name of Sildeskj01 (or Herring-shoal). Jumping 
over the side we found that the boat was in no danger, for the 
obstacle consisted of a smooth rock twice as long as herself and 
quite free of all unpleasant protuberances which might have 
damaged her. Smooth as the back of a whale it had allowed her 
keel to ride over its top and all we had to do was to push her round 
until her propeller lay over the edge in the deep water and then 
take her hard astern whilst still shoving at her bows. Thanks to the 
slippery sea-weed on the rock surface she was afloat again in a 
moment, and as soon as we got under way again we realized that 
the Commodore had run on the rock intentionally, not because she 
was tired and wanted a rest, but in order to cure a particular ail- 
ment which she had contracted before leaving England. 

It had happened that when running down the reaches of the 
Thames above Oxford on the very first stage of her journey to- 
wards Norway she had struck something extremely hard and quite 
unexpected just outside Grafton lock, and right in the centre of 
the channel. Most probably it was the sunken limb or trunk of a 
tree, but whatever it may have been it gave her such a violent and 
glancing blow on her starboard rudder-bracket that the steel was 
bent slightly out of true, and although the rudder would turn well 
enough it required much more strength than before to spin her 
wheel, and her steering had become as stiff as that of a steam- 
roller. This incident had not really worried us, for we had inspected 
her bottom and seen for ourselves that apart from the slight bend 
of the bracket she had received no damage, and it was certainly 
not necessary to have her slipped for repair. As time went on we 
became thoroughly accustomed to her wheel being somewhat 
heavy to turn and we had forgotten the incident, but evidently she 
had not. All the way across Holland and Germany and up through 
the Kattegat she must have been patiently pondering the best 
means of securing the appropriate shock treatment for her arthritic 
condition, and now by a brilliant stroke of imagination she had 
chosen a rock at just the right depth below the water to be quite 
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harmless, and she had carefully bounced on it at precisely the 
correct angle to impart the blow to her rudder bracket which 
would restore it to its correct alignment. With her steering thus 
cleverly adjusted she was ready to set off again, and with justifiable 
elation she galloped across the mouth of the Oslo Fjord towards 
the bulky lighthouse of Fulehuk on the outlying skerries of its 
western side, and wound her way through the bare islets to the 
short artificial cut of the Stenkanal (or rock canal) which led under 
a swing-bridge into the harbour of T0nsberg. 

On the summit of the Slotsf jell overlooking the town, a look-out 
tower standing among all that remains of the foundations of the 
ancient fortress announces that it was put up to commemorate 
T0nsberg's millennium. And indeed this little port was once a place 
of very great importance, for it was the ancient capital of the king- 
dom. It was here that in the ninth century a branch of those same 
Yngling kings established itself whose great burial mounds outside 
Uppsala we were to visit on another voyage, and it was from the 
fjords and islands around T0nsberg that viking raiders of that time 
set out with a mighty fleet to ravage the Loire valley and to plunder 
as far south as Spain and Morocco. T0nsberg itself claims an 
identity as a town from as early as A.D. 871, and here the early 
councils of the district were held. 

One of the kings who held court at T0nsberg was a tough lad 
who had begun to sail with the Men of the Bay (or vikings) at the 
age of twelve, and according to the sagas he used his fleet to carry 
Ethelred back from Normandy to England in 1014, in an attempt 
to regain the English throne for that weak monarch. His ships 
sailed up the Thames, but they were held up at the bridge which 
crossed the river from the Danish fortification of Sudrviki (South- 
wark), and on the bridge itself the Danes had erected towers and 
battlements from which they could pour down a hail of spears and 
arrows and stones upon the vessels of the invaders. Ethelred him- 
self being unable to take the bridge, the Norse leader ordered his 
crews to build some broad roofs of timber over their ships, and 
thus protected his long boats were rowed up the river to attack the 
bridge itself. The Danes hurled boulders down upon the attackers 
and did immense damage to many of their ships, but the Norse- 
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men managed to row their own craft between the piles and right 
under the arches. There they made fast with their ropes, and at a 
given signal the hundreds of powerful oarsmen rowed downstream 
as hard as they could pull. 

'The piles were thus shaken in the bottom and were loosened 
under the bridge, 5 the saga relates. 'Now as the armed troops stood 
thick of men upon the bridge, and there were likewise many heaps 
of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles under it being 
loosened and broken, the bridge gave way and a great part of the 
men upon it fell into the river, and all the others fled, some into 
the castle, some into Southwark. So says Ottar Svarte 

London Bridge is broken down, . . .' 

The leader of the Norwegian fleet was Olav, later canonized to 
become Norway's own saint. With priests from England he estab- 
lished the Norwegian Church in 1024 and the great cathedral of 
Trondheim was raised in his honour. But he has left a strange 
memorial in Southwark itself, for just below the London Bridge of 
more modern times the wharves at which the motor-ships from 
across the North Sea may be seen unloading are those of Tooley 
Street. The connection with the great king of the Norsemen may 
not be obvious to the Cockney stevedores; but Norwegian seamen, 
who know that his name would be pronounced St Oolaf, find little 
difficulty in identifying the Tooley Street of today with a St Olav 
Street of centuries gone by. 

It was outside T0nsberg that in 1904 the mound of the Oseberg 
was excavated under which, according to tradition, the Yngling 
Queen Asa lay buried. The Oseberg ship then brought to light is 
one of the wonders of the northern world, and although it has since 
been taken to Oslo a replica of it is to be seen in the T0nsberg 
museum. The ship of Queen Asa was no sea-going raider and its 
elegant lines and light construction proclaim it beyond all doubt 
to have been a royal yacht of the ninth century A.D., a swift and 
graceful pleasure-boat in which no doubt Asa herself was carried 
on the beautiful waters of the wooded fjords and the winding 
sounds and inlets, cruising for sheer enjoyment. Built entirely of 
oak, and with the most elegantly ornamented stem and stern, 
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Queen Asa's beautiful vessel would still be worthy of the first 
award at any boat show eleven centuries later, but it can never 
have been intended to ride the waves of the Skagerrak. 

Though unique in style, the Oseberg ship is only one of many 
burial ships excavated, of which the lyz-foot craft from nearby 
Gokstad is as famous as any, and that such wooden craft have 
survived burial for so many centuries beneath their mounds of 
earth and stone is due in part to their having been carefully set in 
clay which prevented their complete collapse. When the viking or 
noble had died a place for the burial was chosen close by the shore, 
and his ship was then hauled up across the beach by his horses! 
There it was laid with its bows pointing to the sea, ready at the 
call of Allfader, or the Father of All, to be launched once more to 
sail over the waters its owner had loved so well. The hull was partly 
bedded down in clay, and a wooden burial chamber was built 
amidships in which the hero was laid, dressed in his finery and 
with his weapons and valuables. The chamber was then covered with 
birch bark, the horses and dogs were killed and their bodies placed 
beside their master's ship, and the craft was finally clayed over, 
covered with a layer of moss or branches, and buried beneath an 
imposing mound. 

Queen Asa's mound has yielded one of the richest finds of all. 
Her boat, seventy feet in overall length, was designed for a crew of 
thirty-five and it had a forty-foot mast. As a yacht for a person of 
her status it was provided with two portable tents which could be 
put up on land to house the queen if she was obliged to spend the 
night away from home. It appears to have been kept in readiness as 
a burial ship for some years before her death, for some of its oars 
had evidently been lost and new ones had to be hastily and roughly 
cut before the interment took place, but no doubt the lovely ship 
had served her as a pleasure craft for many years before it was taken 
out of service. When she died and was buried in the wooden 
chamber amidships, there were added to her memorial the body of 
her private maid or slave (who was no doubt slaughtered to 
accompany her mistress on her otherwise lonely voyage), a varied 
assortment of nautical fittings and ship's furniture, several richly 
wrought sledges, a four-wheeled chariot with sector wheels and a 
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beautifully carved body, some chests of bedding and quilts, several 
bedsteads, looms and spinning apparatus, a millstone, and a whole 
range of kitchen utensils. 

We had not even tied up at T0nsberg's quay, however, before 
we realized that the riches of the town were by no means 
confined to the distant past, for opposite us lay an assemblage 
of sleek and black-hulled vessels on which the shipyard men 
were at work all through the night. The Pol XIII, Globe II, and 
a dozen others, they each had a crow's nest high on the mast 
reached by a railed gangway leading directly from the bridge, 
and along their shallow sides were big oval eyes as though for 
leading aboard the cables from some object alongside. And this 
was indeed the case, for within a few days these little ships would 
be setting out in a pack to the Antarctic, ready to speed at full 
knots through the cold sea in chase of the sperm whales. As soon as 
a whale had been sighted and the chaser had closed within range 
the skipper himself would dash from the bridge to cross the walk- 
way to the swivelling gun on the bow, ready to fire the deadly har- 
poon into the creature's back. Then, lashed alongside its victor by 
stout cables led through the eyes above the deck, the monster 
would be towed to the stern of the parent factory ship with its 
giant lifting tongs just such a vessel as the Southern Harvester 
or Southern Venturer, both of which were now lying at anchor in 
T0nsberg's outer roadsteads, awaiting the moment of departure 
for the southern seas. 

Throughout the Antarctic the men of T0nsberg can be found 
on their swift chasers, and one of the retired whaling skippers told 
us of their trade. No less than fifty-six thousand whales had been 
slaughtered by the world's whaling fleets in the previous year, and 
as the female could only rear a single baby every second year there 
was little doubt that such a rate of catching would eventually lead 
to the extermination not only of the whales but of the industry. 
An 84-foot whale would yield, he said, between three and four 
hundred barrels of oil, and eight barrels went to a ton. With a price 
of 92 a ton a good whale was worth several thousand pounds, and 
there was every incentive to flout international agreements. And 
what did a whale furnish? There was lard of course, and margarine, 
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but Vitamin A too, and soft soap and detergents, cosmetics and 
insulin, and materials for paints and enamels. Yes, the whale was 
a valuable creature indeed. 

Yet he was sorry for the poor creatures. In Svend Foyn's day it 
was a fair enough fight and a cunning whale could outwit its pur- 
suers, but what chance had a creature to escape these sleek chasers 
lying across the water from the Commodore} They could make 
eighteen or nineteen knots in pursuit, and a whale sighted was a 
whale caught and killed. Of course the youngsters were not har- 
pooned; they were allowed to go free for a few more years, carrying 
in their blubber a numbered marker fired from the chaser and 
carefully filled with penicillin ointment to prevent gangrene. Any 
such darts found in a later catch were to be returned to the Colonial 
Office in London, which, amongst its other little known activities, 
was the internationally recognized registrar of births, marriages, 
and deaths among the cetacean population of the seas. 

Blue whales well, they were filter feeders and would never 
harm anything but a euphausid, but the sperm whales were carni- 
vores, vicious and fierce, willing to attack anything from Captain 
Ahabto a giant squid, and in T0nsberg's museum we would see 
the jaw of one which had sounded to such a depth that its teeth 
had become entwined in the Bahamas telephone cable, which it 
had promptly wrenched apart in its annoyance. 

The captain, like many a T0nsberg man, had been a whaler 
all his life, yet he confessed that he would never eat whale-meat. 
He admitted, however, to a liking for albatross, which could easily 
be taken by towing a fish on a line astern. Landing an albatross 
was no easy matter, he said, and four men might be needed on the 
line to overcome the power of its wings. Nowadays albatross was 
going out of fashion, for the crews had frozen meat and everything 
they wanted medicines too, and doctors in attendance for any 
little injury. In the old days the whalers had had fine medicine 
chests but the bottles and drawers were usually empty. The owners 
would have thought him mad if he had spent their money on 
bottles of medicine and packets of pills and jars of ointment for his 
crew. Three things only the medicine chest had earned m those 
days - pliers for pulling teeth, a can of 'Amencan oil (castor oil) 
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and a stone jar of 'English salt' (Epsom salt). With these a skipper 
could deal with any emergency. Well, perhaps not with every case; 
now and again a man had died, but what good would the medi- 
cines have been without a doctor to know which one to use? 

Outside the cathedral of T0nsberg stood the powerful statue of 
Svend Foyn, the man who built the foundations of modern whaling. 
'He sang psalms all day/ the captain told us, 'but they say he was 
a regular devil. Still, he was a generous man, and though he made a 
mint of money he gave it all away to his crew on his last voyage.' 
Foyn began as a sealer and he was the first to mount a sealing 
expedition to the Arctic, where he caught as many as six thousand 
seal with his one small sailing-vessel, but his great contribution was 
the explosive harpoon which would kill a whale almost instan- 
taneously by means of a grenade in the head, and which today is 
fitted with spring claws which are released by the explosion and 
lodge firmly in the flesh. His first steam-whaler, the Spes et Fides, 
could only travel at three knots but it was to be the forerunner of 
the slim and rakish chasers which had made T0nsberg one of the 
richest whaling ports of the world. 

Leaving T0nsberg by the inner channel we moved down the 
long and narrow inlet which led southward behind the large 
islands of Tj0m0 and N0tter0y, and how far the Commodore had 
carried us from her home on the Thames was emphasized not only 
by the ring of the lumbermen's axes in the steep woods along the 
shores but particularly by the great ramps which ranged down the 
hills on either side. In the warm sunshine under the clear Scandi- 
navian sky it was hard indeed to realize that these were ski-jumps 
and that only a few months later they would be the scene of all the 
exhilaration of breathtaking leaps of thirty, forty, or fifty yards 
through the air to a flattened slope of snow below. 

Had we not stayed for two days among T0nsberg's whalers the 
later history of the Commodore's northern voyage might have been 
somewhat different, for during that time the weather began to 
break and the still sunlit calm gave way to a fresh wind blowing 
from the south-west. As we chugged further down the fjord the 
occasional gentle humping of the water warned us that out in the 
open sea there was already something of a storm, and so we began 
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to examine the shores for a possible place where we might put in if 
necessary. 

<As a general rule, the harbours on the Norwegian coast are 
small; some of them appear to be mere notches as it were, in 
the base of a lofty mountain,' declared The Norway Pilot, Part /, 
and a truer word never came from their Lordships' hydrographic 
department. We passed several such notches distinguished on the 
chart by the sign of an anchor, but we did not relish the look of 
them. Nor for that matter were we particularly impressed with the 
appearance of a sheltered bay by the name of Tullakshavn at the 
extreme tip of the peninsula twelve miles below T0nsberg, but as 
the exposed sea beyond it was heaving violently with the wind- 
driven waves from the North Sea we had no choice but to put in, 
nose our way through behind the rocks, and drop anchor in a 
calm expanse of water a quarter of a mile in breadth. Here we 
would wait in peace until the sea eased, we thought, for thirty 
miles of unsheltered coast peppered with shoals and rocks still 
separated us from the entrance of the fjord which ran up to Skien 
and the canals. 

We went to sleep without anxiety, but shortly after midnight we 
awoke to find that the Commodore was no longer under the lee of 
the high rocks on the eastern side of the l havn\ she was already 
more than half-way across the bay and still drifting fast, if only 
because the bottom consisted of rock as smoothly polished as glass 
and overlain only by a few inches of sand in which no anchor could 
hope to hold. We quickly got under way, made two circuits of the 
cove in the dark, and hopefully dropped the anchor once more. An 
hour later we were obliged to do the same, and how on both occa- 
sions we did so without mishap we were at a loss to explain when 
in the daylight of the following morning we set out to row to the 
shore in the dinghy and twice ran on rocks within inches of the 
surface. Perhaps once again the Commodore had used her own 
intuitive sense, and having once repaired her own steering she had 
been careful to avoid upsetting it again. 

All night the breeze sighed among the pines along the shore. 
Weird creaks and groans and chattering noises drifted over to us 
as we lay awake, and we could not help wondering whether Chat- 
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tering Peter might not be somewhere among the tree-tops of the 
forest around us. Peter had been a woodsman of the district north- 
ward of Halden, and once when he was rolling his logs to the water's 
edge one of the trunks proved too heavy for all his great strength. 
Peter was muttering to himself that not even a demon could shift 
such a log, when a little man in a fur cloak and red cap stepped out 
of the forest, stooped down, picked up the tree trunk and without 
the least effort hurled it over the cliff edge into the water. 

The Wood Demon for it was certainly he then demanded 
a reward for his services and Peter cheerfully offered him a little 
tobacco from his pouch, but being apparently a non-smoker as 
well as a spirit of somewhat short temper the little man seized the 
woodsman by the foot and flung him right to the top of one of the 
tallest pines in the forest. The very next night the snow fell and 
the winter drew in, and poor Peter was still on the tree-top, shiver- 
ing with the cold. Never was he able to descend from his perch, 
and even now one may sometimes hear the chattering of his teeth 
in the branches high above. 

Perhaps the sounds we heard were no more than the rubbing of 
branches and the creaking of stems, for the wind grew and the 
turmoil of the sea increased, and although we were happily en- 
gaged in swimming and exploring the gullies and crevices to admire 
the strange creatures which lived along their deep and sheer faces 
the chance of rounding the coast to Skien did not appear to be any 
closer. On the third day the breakers were still beating on the off- 
shore rocks with violence enough to leap high in the air, and a 
survey of the weather situation over the North Sea forced us to the 
reluctant conclusion that the strong winds would continue to drive 
up the waves for several days to come. Far away in Britain the 
holiday resorts were being battered by a violent storm and we 
thought of the lines written by William Pitt, who was once the 
master of the Jamaica dockyard. 

When you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 
My eyes! What tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying! 
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We had soon exhausted the delights of our bay of rocks and we 
knew that we had to decide whether to wait until the weather 
turned in our favour, or to abandon our visit to the canals of 
Telemark. Sorrowfully we chose the latter course, and running 
out of Tullakshavn we took the rollers right on the stern to fly 
back up the T0nsberg fjord. That we had done wisely the follow- 
ing days were to prove, for whilst the Commodore was winding her 
peaceful way through calm water in and out among the islets from 
the Oslo Fjord to Stromstad and the coast of Bohuslan, the Skager- 
rak outside was still heaving under the force of the wind from the 
south-west. 

Six days later we were passing out of the Skagerrak to draw in at 
the quayside below the Karlsten fort at Marstrand. It had seemed 
to us that the Commodore's hankering to explore inland waterways 
in a land as far distant as Norway had been frustrated, but all the 
while she had been hatching another scheme. If the waterfall at 
Halden and the weather off the Telemark shores had interfered 
with her purposes, might there not be some other means of reaching 
Norway by rivers and canals and locks? Indeed there was, and she 
was so elated at the discovery that she stopped at Marstrand only 
long enough to fill her tanks with fresh water before slipping out 
through the Albrektssunds Canal cutting to disappear among the 
rocks of the Kattegat, heading towards the south-east. It was a 
Friday afternoon when the Karlsten fort faded out of sight astern 
of her, but on the Saturday morning of the following week we were 
able to haul down her Swedish courtesy flag once again and run 
up the red flag with the dark blue and white cross of Norway, and 
if the lumbermen at the sawmill of a little Norwegian village a 
hundred and forty miles distant by water from the Kattegat coast 
dropped their hooks to run to the edge of their forest lake and 
watch her manoeuvre in the wind until her nose lay against the 
rough stone jetty, they had every reason to be surprised. No boat 
from England had ever before discovered the strange water links 
that led there, and it was at least somewhat unlikely that the Red 
Ensign would be seen at their village quay again. 

How she at last came to achieve her ambition to sail on a Nor- 
wegian lake is a story that must be reserved for another telling, for 
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the canal which led her to it was only one of many enchanting 
waterways which still lay ahead of her when the sun fell below the 
skerries and she turned in through the beds of tall and graceful 
reeds, the throb of her engine startling the placid families of eiders 
which rested on the water where the Nordre Alv flowed out to the 



sea. 




